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ELIZABETH 


Tess two names thus linked to- 
gether suggest, in the -first place, 
one of the sweetest idyllic pictures 
of those matchiess pastorals which 
cluster round the origin of our re- 
ligion. But it is not the Elizabeth 
and Mary of Galilee, of many a 
painter’s imagination, and of many 
a reverential and tender thought, 
whom we are about to discuss. 
The Elizabeth and Mary of British 
history are as different as can be 
conceived from those two Hebrew 
women, whose encounter at the 
supreme moment of their lives is 
so well known and dearly interest- 
ing to us all. Yet they were women 
standing in a similar connection, 
each other’s nearest relatives, the 
most prominent figures in the 
story of their time—women with 
the same blood in their veins, with 
similar energies and ambition, who 
might have been dear friends, and 
who were deadly enemies, each 
other’s rivals, opponents, most dan- 
gerous foes. It is impossible so 
much as to think of the story of one 
without finding involved in it fatal 
tangles of the life of the other. 
The story of their period has, doubt- 
less, many details of solid interest 
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unassociated Mane It was a 
great, probab e test, crisis 
of national life in both the soadieta 
and northern countgies. Great na- 
tional forces, vast an interests, 
but dimly comprehefided even by 
those who were helping to bring 
them into being, were rising on 
every side around them; but yet 
amid all those heavings and con- 
vulsions of humanity, it is upon the 
figures of these two women that 
every eye is fixed. Their personal 
conflicts and individual passions 
stand out prominent above the 

founder stream of story in which 
the interest of*millions is involved. 
Two more solemn chapters were 
never written in the J son and vari- 
ous y of life. History, indeed, 
has so linked them together that we 
might say it was but one chapter 
which bears this fatal conjunction 
of names. Had they been men, it 
is probable that their inevitable 
struggle would have been attended 


with those commoner elements of 


tumult and bloodshed which cease 
to be exciting by long repetition. 
and that their strength would 


have been matched in a ruder wey, 


and come to a more ordinary 
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practical result. Being women, 
these two queens, without sacrific- 
ing in the smallest degree their 
importance in history, enter into 
‘ @ more delicate sphere. They are 
rivals, not only in politics, but in 
erson, in mind, and in fortune. 
t is a subtle drama of individual 
existence woven into the larger 
web of historical narrative. All 
the metaphysical, all the tragic 
interest that belongs to personal 
story mingles in their persons with 
the vast concerns-of national life. 
Without diminishing its grandeur, 
they give to it an intensity which 
is demonstrated by the fact that 
the partisans of Mary and Eliza- 
beth are almost as ready as ever to 
carry their contest to extremity; 
and that the woman of these two 
wha was richest in all the attrac- 
tions that bind mankind, is still 
fought for by defenders as enthusi- 
astic and knights as chivalrous as 
if she were present to rain influ- 
ence and adjudge the prize. Eliza- 
beth has not been so fortunate. In 
death as in ip se hag been one 
of those wo who win no man’s 
heart and gain no disinterested 
devotion; but still her champions 
are in earnest, and fame has not 
withheld from her a certain com- 
nsation. Thus there remains be- 
ore us, embalmed in our national 
chronicles, the story of a struggle 
not only between differing creeds 
and rival successions, not only dy- 
~nastic and political, but a struggle 
between two women, not unfitly 
representing at the same time the 
two classes of their sex between 
which the world is divided: the 
women who possess and those who 
do not possess that wonderful power 
of attraction and fascination which, 
beyond beauty, beyond genius, is 
precious to woman and interesting 
to man. Mary, be she innocent or 
be she guilty, is the woman for 
whom men will overturn and shake 
the foundations of the earth, with 
or without reason. Elizabeth is 


the woman penetrated to the heart 
with the certainty that no man 
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will waste life or heart for her. 
There are circumstances in which 
it is the neglected heroine who is 
the most interesting to the specta- 
tor; but in this great historical 
episode such is not the case. The 
two types stand bare and un- 
softened before us—the one with 
little excellence to second her at- 
tractions; the other with no ten- 
derness to touch our hearts. It igs 
a tragedy, as all history is; and it 
is a tragedy which opens depths of 
speculation as much to the meta- 
physician as to the romancist. 
Yet the strangely typical character 
of the struggle, and its interest to 
others beside the students of his- 
tory, do not in the slightest degree 
impair its historical importance, 
It is at the same time a struggle 
of the old faith against the new— 
of the bold and lucky Tudor race 
against the chivalrous and unpros- 
aang Stuarts—of an insular popu 
ation tenacious of its individuality 
against the mazes of European in- 
trigue and Continental influence. 
The genius of Allegory never made 
more perfect use of its favourite 
medium of impersonation than 
Nature and Providence have done 
in this wonderful crisis, making the 
old world of romance and marvel, of 
brilliant self-indulgence and adven- 
ture, of love and crime and pictur- 
esque effect, fall with Mary; and the 
new world, with its harder every- 
day elements, its thrift, its industry, 
its aspirations, its sense of duty, its 
harshness and self-seeking, come in 
with Elizabeth. At such supreme 
moments Providence would seem 
to avail itself in the grandest 
way of acertain mighty adaptation 
of pictorial art, illustrating its 
meaning by such types and com- 
binations as even the most ignor- 
ant must somehow understand. 

The early history of these two 
queens is as subtly contrasted as 
the course of their after life. Mary 
grew up in her beauty in the re- 

ned if polluted atmosphere of the 
French Court, a princess not only 
in rank, but by nature endowed 
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with every gift that makes a 
woman a queen—lovely, brilliant, 
accomplished, trained not only in 
every pleasant art, but in all the 
deepest wiles of statesmanship, 
fully aware of the importance of 
her own position, and carefully edu- 
cated to fill it. Morality was not 
much the fashion in that brilliant 
world, yet even in the most de- 
praved society a girl in her teens 
can scarcely be much corrupted. 
Her powers of fascination were 
such that men yielded to her as if 
by magic, not in consequence of 


the craft in which the Guises had . 


trained their niece, so much as from 
that sweet craft of youth and de- 
lightful sense of power, which 
made the fair young creature put 
forth her natural wiles, with that 
pretty mingling of a desire to 
please and a desire to rule which 
makes a beautiful young woman, 
. when she knows what she is about, 
and has a proportionate purpose, 
one of the strongest and most dan- 
gerous of powers. Notwithstand- 
ing her turbulent kingdom and 
orphan state, and all the unknown 
forces rising up against her, the 
youth of Mary Stuart was that of 
a favourite of fortune. Queen by 
birth of one nation—queen by mar- 
riage of another—presumptive heir, 
both by natural right and the pre- 
ference of a great mass of the 
people of a third,—no woman ever 
held a more magnificent position. 
It is true that her own native 
people were a difficult handful for 
the most wise sovereign, and that 
Elizabeth was but little older than 
herself, and at that time likely 
enough to have heirs of her own 
person; but at the same time Eliza- 
beth was in the belief of most de- 
vout Catholics illegitimate; and, 
with the readiness common even to 
the wisest of believing in every- 
thing that favours their own views, 
the disposition of the English to- 
wards Mary and their indifference 
to her rival seem to have been held 
as proved in France. Mary herself, 
always and at all stages of her 
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career a good Catholic, no doubt 
believed unfeignedly that she her- 
self was rightful Queen of England, 
and with the confidence of her 
was — to confront Elizabe 
to make a triumphant progress 
through her rival's peetlan and 
steal from her the hearts of her 
subjects. Nor was there anything 
wonderful in this confidence. She 
was not Queen of Scots alone, but 
queen of hearts; she was used to 
see everybody within the range of 
her influence yield to its wonderful 
fascination. er ears were more 
familiar with. honeyed adorations 
than with discussion or criticism. 
Even the misfortune which changed 
her position in France and drove 
her back to her own distracted 
kingdom, gave a more tender in- 
terest to her person, and awoke 
anew all those not unpleasing un- 
certainties which surround a beau- 
tiful unwedded girl. There is no 
particular evidence that the death 
of Francis moved her very pro- 
foundly; and pretty and pathetic 
as is the tale of her tender farewell 
to the charmant pays de France, 
yet M was too much a Stuart, 
and took too naturally to adven- 
ture and novelty, to be without 
comfort in her entrance to so new 
and exciting a life as 
that which awaited her at Holy- 
rood. The fair, fearless, bewiteh- 
ing creature came back to her *poor 
kingdom with such a confidence 
in her own powers as is in itself 
a fortune. If she wept: when the 
Scots Reformer remained impervi- 
ous to her magic, the tears weré 
tears of girlish petulance and vex- 
ation rather than of real suffering. 
Up to the moment when fatal pas- 
sion and self-will involved her in 
the earliest meshes of that tragic 
web from which she never — 
it is impossible to think of Mary 
Stuart otherwise than as p TOUS 
and fortunate. Her caree™ looked 
bright before her, full of bracing 
and exciting difficulties, full of a 
thousand opportunities for prov- 
ing her courage, her skill the 








ge of which she was conscious. 
finest succession in Europe, 
and probably the most magnificent 
‘natch in Europe, were open to her. 
She was not afraid of the grim 
lords who. had as yet no deadl 

quarrel with her. She felt herse 

a@ match, even perhaps more than a 
match, for Elizabeth; and there was 
every prospect that she might 
achieve great things for the cause, 
which, if she cared at all for any 
abstract cause, was that which lay 
nearest her heart. And she retain- 
ed her light heart in the midst of 
her perplexities, supporting merrily 
the serenade of psalms given her 
by the Edimburgh citizens, and 
riding off gaily on her Highland 
expedition at the head of her ladies 
and her soldiers, not much troubled 
apparently by the knowledge that 
it was a fellow-Catholic against 
whom her gay and prompt little 
army went forth, and wishing in 
the exhilaration of the sudden raid 
that she were a man, “to know 
what life it was to lie all night in the 
field, or to walk on the cawsey with 
a Glasgow buckler and a broad- 
sword.” A tissue of misfortunes 
from beginning to end her life has 
been salle but in this picture, 
save for the fact of widowhood—a 
fact. which does not seem to have 
pressed very heavily upon the nine- 
teen-years-old beauty—zmisfortune, 
either actually or in shadow, has 
little place. Indeed, if one did not 
know the wretched tragedy in 
which it ended, there would be a 
certain sense of exhilaration and 
eweet daring, and inextinguishable 
hope in the vision of the girl- 
queen, in her stormy court and 
adventurous life, She did not 
know what was coming to her, as 
we do. She was no more afraid of 
her fate than any other gay crea- 
ture of her years. ‘nearer 


aug too stern about this bril- 
liant sweet vignette in the 
midst of all its stormy pictures; 
and we may. admit that the bright- 
ness was real while it lasted, very 
real and very bright, and utterly 
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uninvaded by any prophetic up- 
rolling of the despair in which her 
sun went down. 

Everything is changed when we 
turn to the early history of Eliza- 
beth. The circumstances attendin 
her youth were stern and troubled 
Her girlhood knew no frank gaiety, 
no admiration and adoration such 
as that which attended her rival 
almost from her birth. The stain 
of illegitimacy — over Anne 
Boleyn’s daughter. She was hated 
and feared by her sister; held in 
doubtful honour by a great mass of 
her people; regarded by the Euro- 
pean community as a heretic and 
a bastard. A prisoner, sometimes 
in terror of her life, the helpless 
spectator of events and movements 
which went far to ruin her country 
and throw discredit upon her own 
rights; shut out from all the youth- 
ful delights to which Mary gave her- 
self so joyously; taught by long 
misfortune to distrust her destiny ; 
driven out of self-confidence an 
promptitude by the multitude of 
conflicting interests round her,— 
Elizabeth attained her independ- 
ence only in conjunction with such 
a host of difficulties as might have 
discouraged the stoutest heart. 
She was as brave and able as any 
of her race—accomplished, young, 
not uncomely, and with sufficient 

ersonal character to have made 

er in any position a person of 
note. But, with all this, she wanted 
entirely that power of attraction 
in which Mary was so rich. She 
beguiled no disaffected lord out of 


his discontent, won no wavering - 


retainer, exercised no witchery over 
men. Much has been made of the 
supposed roughness of Knox to 
Mary; but, at its worst, it could 
have been nothing to the ceaseless 
and persistent bullying with which 
Elizabeth whs assailed by her 
brother-in-law Philip and his Span- 
ish emissaries. These men worried 
her at every point of her policy; 
dictated to her; interfered with 
her; meddled with her most inti- 
mate concerns; trafficked with her 
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disaffected subjects; did every- 
thing that pertinacity and superior 
wisdom could do to drive her 
frantic. Her kingdom was not 
romantically turbulent like ‘Scot- 
land, but full of an uneasiness and 
untrustworthiness far beyond any- 
thing ever known in the little nor- 
thern kingdom so inveterately faith- 
ful to its native dynasty. Elizabeth 
knew that to many of her subjects 
her title to the crown was in the 
highest degree doubtful. Her 
arms and style had been openly 
adopted by her rival under her very 
eyes, as it were, and her existence 
ignored; and notwithstanding this, 
the same rival demanded to be 
acknowledged as her heir, the heir 
of a young and vigorous woman of 


~ five-and-twenty, to whom all the 


happier events of life—husband 
and children, heirs and descendants 
of her own—were still fully possi- 
ble. To withstand such assaults 
without bitterness would have been 
a hard task for the sweetest temper. 
And Elizabeth was a Tudor, prou 

passionate, and high-spirited, an 

taking no credit ‘for sweet temper. 
Her foreign advisers, notably the 
troublesome Spaniards, took care 
that the precariousness of her seat 
on the throne should be kept 
continually before her, and even 
those of her councillors most de- 
voted to her service could not 
assure her of safety or continuance, 
Mary had her astute uncles to back 
her in the beginning of her career, 
the alliance of France, the support 
of the Church, and the s mpath 

of all Catholic nations, Elizabet. 

stood alone against the world. She 
had to struggle as she best could to 
neutralize the action of France, to 
restrain the intrusions of Spain, to 
hold her own independence and 
that of her people in the face of 
all foreign intrigues and encroach- 
ments. And, save in moments of 
great excitement, she had the dis- 
advantage of seeing too clearly 
both sides of the; question, a 
disadvantage as great to an ac- 
tive ruler and practical agent as 


the want of this faculty is to a 
philosophical observer. She was 
the representative of the Reforma- 
tion, but she was not a thorough- 

ing and bigoted Protestant as 

ary was a Catholic. The system 
which it was her duty and policy 
to establish was not deeply rooted 
in her convictions. The same great 
difficulty existed in most of her 
undertakings. She was too clear- 
sighted to be a partisan; she could 
not make up her mind to support 
the Lords of the Congregation, be- 
cause her reason pereeived what a 
fatal precedent it would be for 
any one disposed to aid her own 
malcontents; and yet she could 
not desert them, for it was evi- 
a a a to her understand- 
ing that. they were her best bul- 
wark against the insolent preten- 
sions of France, and the claims of 
Mary as the legitimate and Ca- 
tholic heir. The same mixture of 
motives urged her on and held her 
back in respect to the Protestants 
in France, leading her into a line 


of conduct which sted all 
and contented none. hus her 
training, her antecedents, the op- 


pression of her youth, the consti- 
tution of her mind, were all against 
her. She was as little endowed 
with that rapidity of decision and 
action in which Mary’s brilliant, 
daring, and reckless soul was 
strong, as with Mary’s_ personal 
fascinations. Notwi ing the 
—— es even wisdom 
of many o izabeth’s 
she wearied her best friends with 
perpetual uncertainties. She was 
chidden, menaced, and bullied on 
all sides, and knew herself to be 
little beloved and much censured, 
It was thus that Elizabeth began 
to reign. So far as this point all 
= en were on Mary’s side. 
er kingdom was rer, her i- 
tion less influential in the oth ; 
but nobody assailed her title, no 
one claimed to be acknowledged 
her successor. It seemed to be 
tacitly acknowledged on all sides 
that the survivorship, the heirs, all 
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human joys and advantages, were 
tobe hers; and yet Elizabeth was 
but some five or six years older, 
of a vigorous race, and in perfect 
health. Such tacit understandin 
are not unusual in the world. In 
humbler spheres and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, it is an affair 
of every day to see all the good 
things of life accorded as by in- 
stinct to one, and all the endur- 
ances to another. Such seems to 
have been the unspoken instinctive 
arrangement of parties in re- 
spect to these two women. When 
the one to whom the harder lot 
falls receives it sweetly and pa- 
tiently, the world does not refuse 
to bestow a certain sympathy; but 
when there is any rebellion against 
fate, nobody has any patience with 
the rebel, Such at the beginning 
of their respective careers was the 
position of these two young queens. 
Their early acts do but carry out 
and intensify this contrast. For 
Mary there was no very hard task 
to be done in her kingdom. In 
the religious question she had little 
to do, only to endure and tolerate 
—no doubt a sufficient trial, but 
yet distinct, and involving few com- 
plications. She had to bear with 
the psalm-singing serenaders, and 
she did it with wonderful self- 
command, no doubt making up for 
it fully in her gay. little Court 
when the gates were shut upon the 
Whig mob, and the fair and gallant 
household was left to itself. She 
had to win over her intolerant 
lords, no disagreeable task. “I per- 
ceive by your anger,” says one of 
the Campbells to Lord Ochiltree, 
“that the fine edge is not off you 
yet; but I fear after the holy 
water of the Court be sprinkled on 
you, ye shall become as temperate 
as the rest. I have been here five 
days, and at the first I heard every 
man say, Let us hang the priest; 
but after they had been twice or 
thrice at the Abbey, all that fer- 
vency was past. I think there is 
some enchantment by which men 
are bewitched.” This was one of 
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the things Mary had to do, and 
robably her success made up to 
bes for the suffering involved in 
the abominable religious persecu- 
tion to which she was subjected— 
a persecution very detestable to 
us in the nineteenth century, but 
not so wonderful an occurrence in 
the age of St. Bartholomew. The 
cheerfulness with which she seems 
to have set forth on the raid 
against Huntly is a proof that her 
light heart was not moved to dis- 
regard more weighty considerations 
by her preference for a Catholic. 
But the two chief objects of her 
life were the personal objects of 
getting herself splendidly married 
and getting herself proclaimed 
Elizabeth’s heir. These, beyond all 
necessities of national policy or 


exigencies of government, seem to 


have employed her thoughts and 
energies, A brilliant match and an 
unparalleled inheritance were the 
great objects before her—matters 
both, in which she had every pros- 
pect of the highest success, ith 
these great ideas in her mind, she 
does not seem to have allowed her- 
self to be much disturbed by lesser 
cares, She was irritated by Knox, 
tantalized by Elizabeth, and made 
to shed tears on various occasions, 
with an apparent facility not un- 
usual to her age; but there was 
nothing in these annoyances to give 
her any serious discouragement. 
And she bore with patience and a 
good grace the only real troubles she 
had—the insults to her faith and 
her priests. She bore them, look- 
ing forward to a day when the 
tables should be turned upon the 
stern and cruel Presbyters—an an- 
ticipation, which, according to all 
the ideas of the times, was perfect- 
ly natural and justifiable ; and thus 
occupied with her personal affairs 
went on lightly with neither fear 
nor foreboding to her fate. 

With Elizabeth it was very differ- 
ent. Her religious difficulties were 


not to be managed in any passive 
way. She had to take a bold initia- 
tive, to set her hand to the work 
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without loss of time or failure of 
courage. She was not,”"s we have 
said, an earnest Protestant; but 
her policy, and indeed her very 
existence as a queen, depended up- 
on her adoption of this cause. She 
set about its accomplishment in the 
face of the disapproval of entire 
Christendom, and the passive re- 
sistance and discontent of half of 
her people. Her bishops were 
worthless, her clergy insubordinate, 
her own heart but half in the work. 
Yet, notwithstanding these obsta- 
cles, and many more, she accom- 
plished this great revolution, finally 
constituting and establishing the 
Anglican Church. And she had a 
world of intricate foreign complexi- 
ties to manage. She Trad to keep 
Spain at arm’s length, without 
breaking finally with Philip, and 
to struggle with France for an im- 
possible and undesirable restor- 
ation of Calais, making such a fatal 
and horrible muddle in the mean 
time of her occupancy of Havre as 
would have done much to harm a 
less lucky sovereign. She had to 
maintain her own seat, to keep a 
wary eye on her disaffected sub- 
jects, to restrain the pretensions of 
Mary, and to endure the continual 
mortification of being called upon, 
both by friends and enemies, to 
decide upon her own successor. 
And she too had the question of 
her marriage perpetually before 
her, but in another shape from 
that which pleased the imagination 
of Mary. In Elizabeth’s case it 
was complicated by an unhappy and 
unworthy love. This woman was 
of flesh and blood like other 
women. And notwithstanding her 
genius, her clear perceptions, her 
sense of what was due to her rank 
and her country, she loved, as 
many another woman has done, a 
man no way her equal, neither in 
blood—which was in some respects 
an indifferent matter—nor in char- 
acter. His weakness, his wicked- 
ness, his many imperfections, were 
fully known to her; and yet she 
loved him with that fatal persist- 
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ence which even women who have 
most command over themselves 
sometimes display. A hasty soul 
like that of Mary would not have 
hesitated to act upon such a pre- 
ference ; but this was impossible 
to the slow uncertain doubting in- 
telligence of Elizabeth. Thus the 
fair array of possible husbands 
which Mary inspected at Holyrood — 
with a certain gay natural excite- 
ment mingled with deeper calcula- 

tions, were passed over languidly 

and with more fright than pleasure 

by Elizabeth’s preoccupied eyes. 

“The fair vestal throned by the 

west” was anything but “ fancy- 

free.” She was, on the contrary, 

entangled in the bonds of a passion 

which her pride, or her sense of 
duty, or her conviction of the 

danger of such a step, prevented 

her yielding to, but which disgusted 

her with every reasonable proposi- 

tion, and kept her in a state of 
painful excitement and uncertainty. 

As for Mary, she considered the sub- 
ject with more natural sentiments. 

She had the splendid possibility 

before her of wedding the heir of 
Spain as she had wedded the heir of 
France—a possibility never open 

to Elizabeth ; and she had, in com- 

mon with Elizabeth, the choice of 
an Archduke or two—German 

princes, such as have since been 

found so useful for royal marriages. 

It was Mary who was fancy-free ; 

she looked at the subject with her 

bright eyes, keen as wit and intel- 

ligence could make them, and 

meditated her choice, while the 

poor English queen, lovelorn, with 

no such confidence in _ herself, 

turned blank looks upon _ the 

princely gentlemen, and made such 

retence as she could of an abstract 

ove for her maiden state. It was 

a merc” pretence, and deceived no 

one. et it is but just re- 

member that Elizabeth, helped no 

doubt by her native indecision 

and lack of power to dare// was the 

one who did surmount her inclina- 

tions, and conquer in this most 

difficult struggle. 








Up. to this moment, however, 
Mary would seem to have been not 
only the sweeter and fairer woman, 
but the more successful and satis- 
factory sovereign. She managed 
her turbulent subjects more wisely 
than her wise counsellors in France 
would have done it for her. She 
bore with them, tolerated them, 
and endured their intolerance in a 
manner quite remarkable—as dif- 
ferent from all the preconceived 
notions of what so young a woman, 
naturally looking upon heresy with 
horror, and strong in the absolut- 
ism of her age and her rank, would 
do, as it is possible to conceive. 
She had the good sense to give up, 
or at least to postpone, the danger- 
ous delight of reprisals, The great 
object she had most at heart she 
pursued at least with candour and 
openness. To demand that your 
nearest relative, whom you profess 
to regard with affection and friend- 
ship, should acknowledge you as 
her heir, is not a gracious nor plea- 
sant request; yet it was made hon- 
estly, and with all the softenings 
possible, much womanly caressing 
and tenderness, and submission of 
the younger to the elder. Mary 
was ready to marry as her good 
sister wished, or at least so she 
said—she was ready to take her 
good sister’s advice and to be en- 
tirely guided by her—always if her 
own first condition was granted. 
Nothing that Elizabeth could ask 
would be too much for the Queen 
of Scots to give, so long as the mat- 
ter was commenced by the recog- 
nition of her ultimate claims. This 
pertinacity was natural enough 
when the magnitude of the inherit- 
ance is considered, and it was at 
the same time a matter of policy, 
and one which rallied round her 
her entire nation, unanimous, if not 
heroic. The idea had seized upon 
the mind of Scotland. The hope of 
uniting both kingdoms under one 
sway had at last: entered the obsti- 
nate and pugnacious intelligence of 
the country ; but it was a union 
only to be accomplished through 
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their own dynasty. When this 
thought had once been taken hold 
of, it became the fixed idea of the 
Scottish mind. Even the courtly 
Lethington insisted on demonstrat- 
ing to Elizabeth the advantages of 
this union, with an apparent in- 
sensibility to the fact that only 
Elizabeth’s death, childless, could 
bring about so desirable a consum- 
mation. But Mary was a woman 
of delicate insight, and made no 
such mistake. She pled her own 
cause persistently, steadily, but 
tenderly. She threw herself upon 
Elizabeth’s affection, professed un- 
bounded devotion to her, probably 
felt a certain desire to please and 
satisfy the woman who could serve 
her interests so mightily. She was 
ready to be treated as daughter or 
younger sister, to receive Eliza- 
beth’s advice, recommendation, 
almost commands, Very possibly 
there was in all this submission a 
sting which the elder woman, not 
so much older after all, would feel 
profoundly; for in everything that 
was said there was an unconscious 
setting aside of Elizabeth, a relega- 
tion of her own person and exist- 
ence into the settled, elderly, un- 
changeable condition, which no 
woman cares to recognise or to see 
recognised as her own inevitable 
lot. But there is no evidence that 
Mary meant this. She did her 
spiriting gently, and with many a 
ponerse: of tenderness, giving all 
onour to her sister, although her 
own claims naturally overtopped, 
in her estimation, those of all the 
world beside. 

Elizabeth’s reception of all these 
appeals was neither sisterly nor 
candid. She met Mary’s requests, 
not by a distinct negative, but by 
those artful compromises that were 
natural to her. She hung, as it 
were, the prize so much longed for 
on an unattainable peak, which 
receded farther and farther the 
more the eager pursuers hastened 
after it, On one condition or an- 
other it might or should be granted; 
but something always oceurred to 
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make the condition impossible, or 
leave an opening for escape. About 
the marriage she was suspicious, 
jealous, uneasy. Unable to come 
to any decision on the matter for 
herself, she watched the prompter 
counsels of Mary with mingled fear 
and envy, putting her veto upon 
every suitor who had a chance of 
satisfying the ambition of the Scot- 
tish queen. When she had exhausted 
all other means of putting a sto 

to these plans of marriage, she took 
the remarkable and unexplainable 
step of offering the man whom she 
herself loved, Robert Dudley, to her 
beautiful rival. Whatever her mo- 
tive might be, this was the final 
way she took of interposing in 
Mary’s concerns. Whether it was 
with the bitter irony of despera- 
tion, as one who would throw her 
last and best gift into the lap of 
a successful opponent—a kind of 
bitter outcry of Take all!—whe- 
ther it was to beguile her own sub- 
jects as to her own inclinations, 
and prove her entire appreciation 
of the impossibility of marrying 
him herself; or whether it was 
finally the supreme self-sacrifice of 
an impassioned woman, eager, if 
she could not give him the greatest, 
at least to secure the next greatest 
position for the object of her love— 
it is impossible to decide. But the 
fact is that she did offer to her 
cousin and rival the man whom she 
did not hesitate to say she would 
have married herself, had that been 
possible, Probably the offer was 
not meant to be accepted, At all 
events, it was made. “You like 
better yonder long lad,” she said, 
disdainfully, comparing the strip- 
ling Darnley with the mature and 
princely Leicester. It is not to Eli- 
zabeth that natural sympathy turns 
in all this intricate business; and 
yet, setting prejudice aside, there is 
a human interest about this woman 
of a profounder kind than that 
which attends the bright footsteps 
of Mary in this preface of her fate. 
Mary as yet is but the fairy princess, 
the perennial heroine ef romance, 


born to be adored, to be the fairest 
of the fair, and to marry the bravest 
of the brave—the first primitive 
oe of poetry. But in Eli- 
zabeth all the complications exist 
that are necessary for a higher strain 
of art. A tragic struggle is going 
on within her. Though she is su- 
a she has to yield, bending 
er proud neck, and subduing her 
imperious will; she has to bear the 
consciousness that all the sweeter 
gifts are for her rival, and to take 
what consolation she can by mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity. She is 
mortified in her own person, morti- 
fied in the object of i affection, 
upon whom no man will look with 
such respect as she thinks his @ 
She has to suffer all natural an 
seemly opportunities of mating her- 
self, and giving heirs to her crown, 
to pass by. It was her own will, yet 
it is not to be supposed that the pos- 
sibility was relinquished without a 
ang; while continually it is Mary, 
ary, that is being dinned into her 
ears—Mary, who is to succeed her, 
to replace her on her virgin throne, 
to have -the love, the children, the 
happiness, as well as the kingdom 
— , who has already assumed 
her title, whose claim all good 
Catholics prefer to her own, and 
whose proclamation as heir would 
robably put into some assassin’s 
d the weapon which should end 
Elizabeth’s life. She said it was 
like her death-knell ringing in her 
ears, and no one can wonder that 
she did so. She was not a woman 
to attract affection or to win hearts, 
She was capable of infinite dissimu- 
lation, of downright lying, and of 
vacillation unspeakable. She has 
no such hold upon the tenderness 
of mankind as fair and brilliant 
creature in Holyrood, who. steered 
her gentle bark with such skill and 
daring, and carried with her such a 
freight of hopes. Yet the deeper 
interest rests with Elizabeth—for 
within her, as around her, the agony 
and struggle of life was in full 
gress: her heart was cohtaliing 
with its mysteries, her will sub- 
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dued, and yet struggling with its 
stern necessity. A higher sense of 
truth, a little more natural sweet- 
ness, would have made Elizabeth 
at this moment one of the most 
touching and interesting figures in 
all history. 

The historian may well pause at 
this epoch of these two lives, while 
still is uncertain, while yet no 
Fate has thrown its coming shadow 
upon either of these royal women. 
Passion as yet had not entered into 
the field as an active agent; where 
it existed it was kept in bounds by 
the thousand restraints which gov- 
ern a mature mind and affect a 
great position. If any spectator 

essayed the perilous gift of 
prophecy, it would probably have 
been, according to the ordinary 
rules of vaticination, Elizabeth who 
was to fall. She it was whose po- 
litics and ne sony were coloured 
by - attachment unworthy of her, 
and to which everybody about her 
believed she might have succumbed 
at any moment, She might have 
married Leicester any ‘day of all 
those days, and nobody would have 
been surprised; and she might have 
lived to find out his unworthiness, 
and fall into dark plots for ridding 
herself of him, as her father had 
done. The Tower might have re- 
ceived a queen’s husband as it had 
received a king’s wife, or an English 
, Kirk-of-Field might have blazed up 
into the midnight sky, and driven 
the world wild with horror. All 
this might have been, and probably 
looked like enough to the bystanders. 
While, on the other hand, Mary of 
Scotland, a sage and irreproachable 
princess, might have chosen, from 
the highest motives, the most likely 
of her suitors, and reigned with 
him, knowing no delirium of either 
happiness or anguish. Such would 
have been the likeliest prognosti- 
cation—for the severest wisdom 
seemed to preside over the Scottish 
Queen’s matrimonial deliberations. 
She would-have married the mad 
and Ymelancholy Carlos of Spain, 
and the thought of it drove England 
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and France alike into hysterics, 
She had even thoughts of marrying 
her brother-in-law, Charles IX,, 
should that turn out to be the best 
arrangement, Prudence, national 
policy, calm reason, was to guide 
this marriage. It was to be made 
on the soundest principles; ineli- 
nation and all foolish thoughts of 
personal happiness being sublimely 
set aside. Mary discussed even the 
Archdukes, harmless ancestors of 
all our German husbands, with 
majestic equanimity. She would 
even, perhaps, have married Lei- 
cester, had the acknowledgment of 
her rights come with him. And 
there was another Englishman 
whom it would be politic for her 
to marry—the long lad of whom 
Elizabeth had made contemptuous 
mention—and who, next after Mary 
herself, had the best hereditary 
claim upon the English throne, 
Mary discussed young Darnley 
along with her Archdukes. And he 
was more near at hand, and could 
be had to look at, which doubtless 
was an advantage. He was the 
only man who could strengthen 
her claim upon England, that great 
centre of her desires, and union 
with him was the most startling 
menace which could be given to 
Elizabeth. All these political rea- 
sons were discussed and made ap- 
parent before the arrival of the hero 
on the scene; and, up to this time, 
every step Mary had taken, every 
project she had made, had been 
dictated by good sense and pru- 
dence. Indeed, it would be but just 
to believe that it was more than 
this—that she had been honestly 
trying to do her best, with ulterior 
designs no doubt, but such as were 
no shame to her, and that it was a 
certain sweet influence of youth 
and happiness which had bright- 
ened the air about Holyrood, and 
conciliated the nation. She had no 
struggle within herself to hamper 
her. The adversaries and the con- 
flicts were without, and did not 
daunt her brave spirit. Credit has 


been given her at once for less and 
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for more than seems honestly her 
due. She was not a perfect high- 
minded heroine, neither was she an 
artful and sensual witch. She was 
very daring, very reckless, very in- 
considerate, and at the same time 
very subtle, wily, and fine. She could 
manage everything wisely enough 
but her own passions, which ex- 
ploded in spite of her, and left her 
no time for self-restraint. Eliza- 
beth, on the contrary, could manage 
her own passions, and little else, at 
least in the same degree. The les- 
son is a trite one, but yet it is 
deeply marked, and gains a certain 
picturesque effect from the contrast 
of persons—wit, ingenuity, high in- 
tellectual powers, almost genius, 
sinking into a secondary place be- 
fore the severe virtue of self-com- 
mand, the chief of all gifts to one 
who has to command others. 

But Darnley appeared, and the 
scene changed. Most historians 
seem to take it for granted that 
all Mary’s sage plans were put to 
flight by her sudden passion for 
this “long lad;” but there seems 
really little foundation in fact for 
this supposition. She may have 
been frantically in love with him 
according to the received idea, but 
it is certain that his claims had 
been discussed along with those 
of her other suitors, and that, Don 
Carlos being out of the question, 
the King of France, or rather the 
Queen-Mother of France, indisposed 
to the match with Charles IX., 
and the Archdukes not worth the 
risk, Darnley was, from Mary’s 
point of view, her most likely 
wooer. She married him, perhaps 
stimulated thereto by a violent 
personal passion, and daring, when 
she had made up her mind to it, 
the opposition of Murray and his 
party, the fury of Elizabeth, and 
the disquiet of all true Protestants, 
as lightly as if they had forbidden 
her a hunting party or a Court 
masque, This was the tide in the 
affairs of men which determined her 
fate. It had a twofold effect upon 
her, It changed all her political 
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relations, withdrew from her her 
wisest councillor, Murray; be: 
the conflict for death and life with 
Elizabeth which, up to this mo- 
ment, if inevitable, had not fully 
begun; and threw her upon the 
pap and help of her foreign 
ies, always a perilous position 
for a sovereign, and doubly so to 
the sovereign of an insular nation, 
differing in so many and such com- 
plex ways from all other peoples. 
And this marriage was as fatal 
to Mary in her personal exist- 
ence as in her political. It r 
arated her for ever from e 
disengaged future and innocent 
thoughts of youth. She had been 
to all public certainty, innocently 
adventurous, naturally lightheart- 
ed, doing much for a purpose, and 
a great deal without a purpose—a 
spontaneous woman on the whole. 
committed to no sort of tragi 
conclusion. When all the world 
is still open before the mind, and 
no bond of fact limits its possibili- 
ties, it is perhaps easy to be in- 
nocent,. The severe test of a fixed 
destiny and established life was 
now upon the Scottish Queen, and 
it was a test which she could not 
bear. For a short time her tri- 
umph, her activity, the rapid move- 
ments and joyful vigour natural 
to a happy outset in life, are con- 
spicuous in her. She springs up 
out of her council-chamber, out of 
her deliberations, with a burst of 
delightful freedom and audacity. 
Murray, who, by the encouragement 
of Elizabeth, had taken up arms 
against the match, was driven be- 
fore her to melancholy rout and 
humiliation. She pursued him to 
the English border, herself riding 
at the head of her army with pis- 
tols at her saddle - bow. Kna 
such was her force of action and 
new spring of energy and influence 
that @erything gave way to her. 
With her commons awed into ac- 
quiescence, her nobility, all except 
five exiled earls and three barons, 
unanimous in supporting her, 
and Krance and Spain, who were 
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united in nothing else, ering her 
their joint approval, Mary forgot 


her prudence, forgot the better in- 
spiration which had guided the 
beginning of her reign. With her 


. victories. her Catholic zeal rekin- 


dled. Everything seemed ible 
to her in the first flush of her tri- 
umph. She recalled the banished 
bravo Bothwell, who had already 
touched, as it were, a corner of her 
career, and commended himself to 
her as a devoted and unscrupulous 
follower. She held high terms 
with Elizabeth, and insulted her 
envoy. She — to plan the re- 
establishment of Catholicism, and 
even, with the help of the Pope and 
Spain, an assertion of her own and 
her husband’s united ri to the 
throne of England. She joined 
the Catholic League. In the height 
of her courage and confidence she 
even dreamt of carrying her “raid” 
into England itself, and dictating 
terms to Elizabeth at the gates of 
London. She did all this while 
Elizabeth, alarmed and amazed, 
had been only taking’ into consid- 
eration what to do. And if it had 
so happened, in the course of Pro- 
vidence, that Darnley had been a 
man capable of retaining Mary’s 
affections, or of himself exercising 
any influence in public affairs, with 
all Catholic Christendom to back 
them, and a right acknowledged by 
so many in England, with Mary's 
rapid thought and prompt action, 
and her power of influencing men, 
it is impossible to say what the 
difference in the history of our 
island and the fate of our race 
ight have been. 

ut Mary was a woman, and it 
was at this point that individual 
ill- fortune — in to balk all 
her brilliant plans and defeat her 
ambition. There is one chapter in 


the chronicles of humanity that has 
still to be written, and tha is a 
chapter which shall treat of the 
influence of Fools upon history. If 
it should ever be compiled by any 
conscientious writer, the character 
of Darnley may be done full justice 
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to. owt Stuart had not been 
married for six months when -she 
found that she was “sprighted with 
a fool” —“sprighted and angered 
worse,” she might have said, and 
indeed did say, in action at le 
in the bitterness of her disgust “at 
disappointment. Darnley impor- 
tuned her for the crown matrimo- 
nial, as a child might have done 
for a toy; he revolted her by his 
evil habits, drinking and violence, 
While she was maturing her plans 
for the great enterprises she was 
about entering upon, the foolish 
youth, instead of sharing her coun- 
sels, wearied her with his personal 
requirements. She turned from 
him with a disgust and disdain as 
natural to her lively and rapid 
spirit as her previous love had been. 
She seems to have intended him 
no harm, and done nothing posi- 
tively prejudicial to him; but she 
was fairly launched upon the new 
career inaugurated by her marriage, 
and in the midst of her many en- 
gagements, his childish, jealous, 
assionate babble wearied and wore 
er out. She seems to have suf- 
fered him to go his own way, and 
to have buried herself more and 
more in her plans, in all of which 
Rizzio, her secretary, was almost 
more deeply involved than herself. 
The Queen, as became her dignity, 
made no sort of wail, so far as the 
publie were aware, over the failure 
she had made, She shunned the 
man who was unworthy of her— 
perhaps showed her disdain as such 
@ woman could—perhaps shot at 
him those poisoned arrows of ironry 
in which she was so strong. On 
one occasion at least “she joft the 
place with tears” after a remon- 
strance which had been ineffectual. 
But the immediate result of her 
disappointment was that she threw 
herself more and more into the 
affairs of state, and the projects 
which were now of such magnitude 
and importance. Rizzio is said to 
have been in the pay of the Pope— 
he was certainly her adviser in 
the steps she took towards a closer 
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alliance with the Catholic Powers, 
He knew all her secrets of state, 
and could follow and aid her in 
her counsels. To seek consolation 
in the grand Catholic conspiracy of 
the age, and in her own private 
designs against her neighbour's 
crown, when the society of the fool 
she had so rashly married became 
sickening and could be borne no 
longer, was perhaps as wise a thing 
as a queen could have done. But 
of all the brutal forces in existence 
there is no power so deadly, no op- 
position so hopeless to encounter, 
as the blind passion of a fool, 
What were afiairs of state, the 
ambition of a monarch, or the 
excitement of a conspirator, to 
Darnley in his insignificance? All 
that, he could see in the business 
which absorbed his wife was, that 
it was business in which a man 
aided her. And the prosecution of 
the design which had coloured her 
whole life appeared to the eyes of 
this contemptible boy as a mere 
pretext to cover her wanton inclin- 
ations. Thus, in the very 8 
which secured, as she thought, h 
personal independence and left h 
free to defy her enemies, Mary had 
taken her first step towards the 
precipice. Her marriage, trium- 
poeniiy as it was accomplished, 
rought with it all her misery, her 
crimes both political and_ social, 
her punishment, and her death. 
Rizzio was murdered, as all the 
world knows, in his mistress’s very 
chamber, clinging to her dress and 
demeaning himself like a miserable 
coward. That awful night turned 
Mary Stuart’s blood to gall. It was 
an outrage,not to be forgotten or 
forgiven. She promised her un- 
worthy husband in her passion that 
she would never rest until she had 
given him as sorrowful a heart as 
she had at that moment. And with 
the minutest fidelity she kept her 
promise. From that moment the 
tenor of her life changed—the Queen 
disappeared in any large political 
sense. She put aside her business, 
her ambition, her hopes and claims. 
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A passionate desire for revenge took 
possession of her, All the guile of 
the Guises, all the craft which she 
had been legitimately enough prac- 
tising in the former part of her career, 
suddenly came to life in its darkest 
form within her, and with all the 
more dread intensity that it was 
directed not on public but on per- 
sonal ends. She was an outr 
woman, an insulted wife, and 
personal affairs came uppermost in 
this moment of supreme exaspera- 
tion. When the devil takes 
session of a soul it is strange if in- 
struments be not found to do his 
work, and worse devils still to spur 
him on. Mary had her familiar at 
her elbow. He had done her. ser- 
vice ere now—most likely ere now 
he had conceived for her the vio- 
lent and audacious passion which, 
to a woman bound to such a futile 
fool as Darnley, must have had, 
even in its guiltiness, a certain 
terrible refreshment and renewing 
power. When her miserable hus- 
band brought back upon her the 
en she banished, and shut 
up in close confinement in her 
palace, Bothwell with ready 
ped at once and ——— 
er active service. en she 
e , bowing her pride to 
e revolting length of wooing back 
Darnley’s affection, Bothwell, with 
the aid of his friends, had collected 
an army for her succour, and once 
more secured her triumph. He kept 
by her side in the interval that fol- 
lowed, ever bold, ready, and devoted. 
He had been her right hand in the 
brilliant little campaign against 
Murray with which her married 
life commenced. She had inter- 
fered in arranging a marriage for 
him, as ladies, themselves happily 
married, love to do for such favour-, 
ites. She had decked his bride as 
Guenevere decked Enid. And he in 
return had been her most watchful 
and trustworthy follower, ready to 
fight or lie, or even die, for her 
should oceasion offer. He might 
be licentious, uncultured, even 
brutal, though authorities are by 
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no means unanimous in so repre- 
senting him; but at least he was a 
man, and Mary’s lot had been to 
be cursed with the volatile affection 
of a boyish and trifling imbecile. 
“In fact,” says Mr. Burton, in his 
‘History of Scotland,’ “but for the 
crimes which paved the way to the 
conclusion, the union of Bothwell 
and Mary would have been the na- 
tural winding-up of a legitimate 
romance. Remove the unpleasant 
conditions that both were married, 
and that there was a husband and 
a wife to be got rid of ere the two 
could be united, substitute hon- 
our and virtue for treachery and 
crime, and here are the complete 
elements out of which the pro- 
vidence which presides over ro- 
mance develops the usual happy 
conclusion.” 

Thus the gradual approach to 
each other of these two fated souls 
was not so unnatural as many people 
have supposed. Mary began to love, 

robably for the first time in her 
ife—for her attachment to Darn- 
ley, if she was in reality attached 
him, must have been little 
than a passing fancy. Franc 
France had been, like Darnl 
boy and a weakling. The men 
had hitherto mingled deeply in her 
life had been silken personages of 
the bower and council - chamber. 
Here, for the first time, was a man, 
a soldier, ready for her sake to dare 
everything, not battle merely or 
death but crime itself. The des- 
picable Darnley did all he could to 
emphasise the difference between 
his wretched person and that of 
Mary’s saviour and chief champion. 
He betrayed his associates, inform- 
ed upon them, like a dishonourable 
coward, and swore, liar that he was, 
, that he had had no share in Riz- 
zio’s murder, an act which disgusted 
his friends, and scattered his last 
supporters from his side. “He 
passed up and down his lane, and 
few durst bear him company.” He 
fell into the sullen despair of a weak 
nature, having nothing but futile 
reproaches and miserable com- 
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plaints to make to the woman who 
was weary to death of his intoler- 
able presence. And Bothwell was 
by, ready to carry out whatsoever 
plan she might suggest—prompt 
and fearless in her service, knowing 
no scruples, no conscience, no duty, 
except to his queen. She was won 
by this devotion, as was not un- 
natural; possibly it was a kind of 
comfort to her in her disappoint- 
ment and rage, to feel that there 
was yet one man in the world who 
would serve her as man had never 
served her before, and who ioved 
her more than honour or safety, 
more than life or wife, more than 
his own soul. The casket of let- 
ters about which there has been so 
much discussion, and which, if the 

are genuine, prove beyond all doubt 
Mary’s complicity in the murder of 
Darnley, are yet in another sense 
her piéces justificatives. They prove 
her crime; but they prove at the 
same time the profound tragic pas- 
sion which, even in its deepest cri- 
minality, has something sublime, 
he crime even without them is 
ut too credible—but the bare his- 
ry fills the reader with horror 
alone; whereas he will be hard- 
hearted who can read these letters 
without an infinite pity for the 
miserable woman so wonderfully 
gifted, so fatally doomed. Crime 
and outrage turned her aside out 
of the higher path of state which 
she was so busily pursuing, into 
personal struggles and an injured 
woman’s revenge; and by crime 
and outrage she retaliated. Hence- 
forward for a time the story leaves 
the high places of history. France 
and Spain and the Catholic mig or 
and the English Succession, fade 
off from the lurid skies. Mary’s 
misery, Mary’s hatred, Mary’s tra- 
gic love and aching heart, as if she 
were a peasant ink whose story of 


the heart was all her story, become 
the only things to see. 

While this terrible brief chronicle 
of marriage and murder was going 
on in Scotland, and the miserable 
drama began to shape itself to the 
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conclusion, no personal event worth 
noting had happened to Elizabeth. 
Her life, though full of so many 
great interests, looks tame and flat 
by the side of one in which s0 
much was happening—a difference 
made still more apparent by the 
contrast between the rapid move- 
ments and quick conclusions of 
Mary, and the slow, vacillating, and 
uncertain action of Elizabeth. Per- 
haps the difference lay in character 
alone; perhaps the vaster concerns 
with which Elizabeth had to deal 
impeded her movements. But 
there can be little doubt that the 
comparison between the two is in 
every respect to the advantage of 
Mary. Even Froude admits that 
though the Queen of Scots deceived 
her enemies, “she had never be- 
trayed a friend.” Elizabeth’s trea- 
chery, on the contrary, had become 
clumsily systematic. A certain re- 
luctance to tell the truth, te carry 
out any negotiation to a distinct 
and faithful end, seems to have 
taken possession of her. Her con- 
duct at the time of Mary’s marriage, 
was as miserable and discreditable 
as it is possible to conceive. She 
encouraged Murray and his fol- 
lowers to take up arms, keeping 
them hanging on in wretched sus- 
pense after they had done so; used 
every subterfuge to avoid keeping 
her promises, and shifted and shuf- 
fled as it is scarcely possible to ima- 
gine a woman so able could have 
permitted herself to do, Her mind 
alone, without any assistance from 
the moral qualities, might have 
been sufficient to prove to her the 
utter futility of her wickedness; 
but such was not the case, This 
was apparently her theory of state- 
craft; to postpone to the last pos- 
sible moment everything she had to 
do; to encourage and lead others 
into mischief, and then to leave 
them in the lurch to bear the brunt 
as they could; to strike covert 
blows at her enemies when fallen, 
and miserably to disavow them 
when the overthrown were raised 
up, and the unsuccessful became 
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strong. Such was _ Elizabeth’s 
“way.” When driven to extremity, 
she adopted the mean expedient of 
instructing her commander on the 
borders to give a little niggardly 
succour, as if from himself, to the 
Scots lords whom she had beguiled 
into dependence on her. Now and 
then she threw them secretly a dole 
of money instead of the support 
and countenance she had promised, 
and then denied that she done 
so to the French ambassador, whose 
assistance she sought in her per- 
plexity. In short, Elizabeth—so 
wise, so politic, so great a sovereign 
as she was—behaved herself in a 
very great emergency as a very silly - 
woman might behave in a house- 
hold squabble, through which she 
hoped by management to steer, 
with a finger in everybody’s pie, yet 
without offending any one. So deep 
did she carry her treachery, that after 
Murray had been hopelessly routed 
by a and driven from the king- 
dom, Elizabeth concocted a hi 

dramatic scene, to which the foreign 
ambassadors were invited, to see 
her receive and lecture the fugitive 
on-the enormity of his sin in rebel- 
ling against his sovereign. It was 
rumoured, she said, that she had 
instigated or encouraged the insur- 
rection in Scotland. She would 
not have done such a thing to be 
sovereign of the universe. All this 
Murray had to listen to, making a 
meek little preconcerted speech of 
assent and submission. The Queen 
then assured the ambassadors that 
this was the exact truth, and as 
such had better be transmitted to 
their respective courts; and with 
her own hand wrote to Mary wish- 
ing her sister could only have been 
present to have heard how she put 
the rebellious subject down. Any- 
thing more ludicrous, more pitiful, 
more meanily feminine, could not be 
conceived, One seems to hear the 
voluble declaration of a humble 
scandal-monger, professing to have 
given “a bit of her mind” to the 
third party who has made all the 
mischief. Of course nobody was 
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deceived. But the consequence of 
such incidents is, that whereas Mary 
is too generally allowed, even by 
those who take her part romantic- 
ally in the darker portion of her 
history, to have been full of wile 
and witchcraft and polished false- 
hood, she is, in fact, a very model 
of truth by the side of Elizabeth, 
to whom in every emergency a lie 
seemed to have presented itself as 
the most natural weapon. 

And yet, again, the doubtful 
clouds of her policy, and the still 
darker mysteries of her character, 
break and open. And this strange 
Woman once more appears before 
us, surprised, by a sudden pang of 
nature, back again into humanity, 
into a sphere accessible to pity 
and tenderer thoughts. Mary’s 
son had just been born, and the 
proud Scotch messenger carrying 
the news went post-haste to Green- 
wich, where the English Court was, 
to tell Elizabeth of the new heir. 
She was in the midst of her brilliant 
Court, probably putting aside care 
for the moment, and trying to for- 
get her troubles. When the news 
was told a sudden pang struck her; 
she fell back in her chair, and hid 
her face and cried out in a momen- 
tary agony. There are few things 
in history more pathetic than this 
exclamation, wrung out of her 
heart in her surprise and sudden 
bitter sense of contrast. “The 
Queen of Scots is the mother of a 
fair son, and I am but a barren 
stock,” cried the _heart-struck 
woman—an exclamation which no 
one who has ever known those 
sudden pangs of self-pity produced 
by an unlooked-for contrast can 
hear, even over the calm distance 
of three centuries, without a thrill 
of compassion. 

And here again the wonderful 
contrast between Elizabeth as a 
queen and Elizabeth as a woman 
cannot but strike the observer. 
She was false to every principle of 
honour as applied to her public 
conduct. Yet she held for years, 
and in the face of countless obsta- 
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cles, to that sacred point of honour 
to a woman—the impossibility of 
marrying one man while she loved 
another. Whenever her throne 
and power were more than usually 
menaced, she made a languid fuss 
about matrimony and professed to 
be winding herself up to the pitch 
of marrying—the Archduke, or 
whoever else might be in question, 
Bnt every pretence which could 
justify procrastination was eagerly 
seized. She could not give up her 
love. To m him—though she 
made painful, pitiful efforts to sound 
everybody on the subject, and test 
the temper of her subjects whether 
they would bear i e dared not, 
But she kept faithful to him, in 
spite of all the greater questions 
that were involved. She displayed 
the highest truth and constancy 
of romance, along with the most 
thorough dissimulation. She even 
took pleasure in deception in public 
matters; while in this greatest per- 
sonal matter she was romantically, 
fantastically true. At this speci 
moment of the infant’s birth, Eli 
beth had many special causes for 
bitterness. Not to say that the 
one thing of all others which she 
detested was that her relatives— 
possible heirs to her crown—should 
marry and multiply while she did 
not,—the mere fact that Mary had 
a son increased her popularity at 
once tenfold. What the nation 
wanted was an heir; and here was 
@ woman who had proved herself 
capable of giving to the nation what 
it wanted. What had Mary done 
that she should have all these ad- 
vantages ?—that to her should be 
given to marry the man she had 
chosen to marry, and to produce 
the child whom it was so nec 

to produce. Providence _ itse 
seemed in the league with the 
fairer, younger, bolder rival, who 
was but waiting the earliest favour- 
able opportunity, not so much of 
succeeding as of dethroning Eliza- 
beth. The ominous Catholic League 
was rising like a great shadow across 
the channel—her quick-witted and 
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daring enemy lay in wait across 
the Border. No man could tell 


when these forces might join—when 
the disaffected half of England 
might rise—when the legitimate 
Catholic queen, with her invaluable 
infant, might ride.to the gates of 
London as she had threatened, and 
sweep away into prison or overthrow 
the legitimate Protestant, who was 
but a barren stock. These were 
the thoughts that moved Elizabeth, 
She did not know that Providence, 
which she thus upbraided, was 
about to work for her in the most 
appalling and tragic way; that the 
days had come which changed Mary 
Stuart’s career, hitherto so promis- 
ing and successful, and set horror 
and fear, instead of hope and expec- 
tation, to be the attendants of her 
life, 

The story of Darnley’s murder 
is too well known to require re- 
description here—if indeed such a 
repetition would not be presump- 
tuous in presence of Mr. Burton's 
clear and vivid narrative, and the 
wonderfully impressive picture 
given by Mr. Froude. We know 
of no corresponding event in his- 
tory. Murders there have been 
enough in all ages, and conspir- 
acies of as unmitigated blackness ; 
but anything involving such a rush 
and whirl of human passion, has 
but rarely occurred on this gene- 
rally temperate earth. The act 
itself{—the pale figure of the un- 
happy boy, on whom his death, 
and that alone, throws. a certain 
interest—altogether fades before 
the amazing tragical excitement 
with which posterity for all these 
years has looked back upon the 
miserable woman who was the 
inspiration, the prize, and the vic- 
tim of this extraordinary crime. 
For our own part, we find it diffi- 
cult to realise even the manner of 
intelligence which can _ conclude 
Mary to be innocent. If she was 
innocent, her entire nature was 
changed, and her position becomes 
not the awful and tragic position 
which has since enthralled the 
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world, but a contemptible and un- 
intelligible secondary place, as alien 
to her nature as in cuntradiction 
of all the facts of the terrible 
story. For those who recognise 
only the black and _ white, the 
absolutely bestial and absolutely 
angelic, in human nature, it may 
be necessary to take up this poor 
hypothesis; but for every observer 
who appreciates the infinite com- 
lexities of the heart, no such 
egging of the question can be 
satisfactory. Mr. Burton has wise- 
ly constructed his narrative with- 
out reference to the’ contents of 
the famous casket of letters—so 
did the Lords, who, after their pause 
of horror, were driven to arms in 
defence of justice, and in vindiea- 
tion of the insulted and outraged 
country; but few people can read 
the clear, dispassionate, and candid 
examination given by the historian 
of these letters, when he comes to 
the period of their discovery, with- 
out feeling at once the strength 
of their internal evidence, and the 
wonderful light they throw upon 
a heart and spirit driven onward 
by such a force of passion as— 
hideous as its consequences were— 
can scarcely exist save in connec- 
tion with a certain grandeur of 
soul. We have said they are the 
pieces justificatives on which Mary’s 
reputation rests. Perhaps this is 
too bold a statement; yet if there 
be any pity, if there be any soften- 
ing, if any apology can be for an 
act so hideous, here is her awful 
plea. For ourselves, we confess 
that our interest in Mary,. apart 
from the national prejudice of all 
true Scots, is founded more upon 
this extraordinary _ self-revelation 
than on any other point in her 
history. Mr. Froude, though he 
loves not Mary, is almost touched 
y these wonderful documents. 
e says that one of them “could 
have been invented only by a 
genius equal to that of Shake- 
speare,” and that they occasionally 
reach “that strange point where 
the criminal passion. of a woman 
2D 
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becomes almost virtue in its utter 
self-abandonment.” On Mr. Bur- 
ton, though our readers are aware 
he is very far from being a senti- 
mental historian, they produce a 
similar effect. 


“Nowhere else, perhaps,” he says, 
“has the conflict of the three passions, 
love, jealousy, and hatred, been so 
powerfully stamped in utterance. Some- 
what impoverished though it may be in 
the echo of a foreign medium, we have 
here the reality of that which the mas- 
ters of fiction have tried in all ages with 
more or less success to imitate. They 
have striven to strip great events of 
broad, vulgar, offensive qualities, and 
to excite sensations which approach to 
sympathy with human _ imperfections. 
And indeed these letters stir from their 
very foundation the sensations which 
tragic genius endeavours to arouse. We 
cannot, in reading them, help a touch of 
sympathy, or it may be compassion, for 
the gifted being driven in upon the tor- 
rent of relentless passions, even though 
the end to which she drifts is the break- 
ing of the highest laws, human and 
divine.” 

If such is the feeling of a writer 
so self-controlled and unsentimen- 
tal, so much more disposed towards 
the prose than the poetry of history, 
there can be little doubt as to the 
power of the productions which ex- 
tort this testimony from him. It 
is, as Mr. Burton ably points out, 
almost impossible that they could 
havebeen invented. Buchanan, who 
has been accused of it, is evidently 
quite incapable of any such effort of 
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genius. His Detectio — every- 
thing in downright black, earthly, 
sensual, and devilish. In the let- 
ters themselves, in the very midst 
of the prolonged description of her 
treacherous visit to Darnley, Mary 
breaks into piteous self-excu 
pathetic protestations that she hates 
herself for it, yet it is all for her 
lover’s sake, 

“T must go forward,” she says, “with 
my odious purpose. You make me dis- 
semble so far that I abhor it, and you 
cause me to do the office of a traitress, 
If it were not to obey you, I had rather 
die than do it; my heart bleeds at it. 


Have no evil opinion of me for this, 
she adds, with a true woman’s instinct, 
“you yourself are the cause of it; for 
my own private revenge I would not do 
it to him. Seeing, then, that to obey 
you, my dear love, I spare neither 
honour, conscience, hazard, nor great- 
ness, take it, I pray you, in good part. 
Look not at that woman whose false 
tears should not be so much regarded as 
the true and faithful labour which I am 
bearing to deserve her place, to obtain 
which, against my nature, I betray 
those that may hinder me. God for- 
give me, and God give you, my only 
love, the happiness and_ prosperity 
which your humble and faithful friend 
desires for you. She hopes soon to be 
another thing to you. It is late. I 
would write to you forever; yet now 
I will kiss your hand and end,” 

Still more touching is the letter 
written just before her marriage, 
which we add below,* and in which 
it is apparent that the man for 





* “ MonsiEuR,—Si l’ennuy de vostre 


absence, celui de vostre oubli, Ja crainte 





du dangier tant promis d’un chacun a vostre tant ayme personne peuvent me con- 
soller, je vous en lesse a juger; veu le malheur que mon cruel sort et continuel 
malheur m’avoient promis, a la suite des infortunes et craintes tant recentes que 
passes, de plus longue main les quelles vous scaves. Mais pour tout cela je ne vous 
accuserai ni de peu de souvenance, ni de peu de soigne, et moins encore de vostre 
promesse violee, ou de Ja froideur de vos lettres; m’estant ya tant randue voatre 
que ce qu’il vous plaist m’est agreable; et sont mes penses tant volonterement aux 
vostre asubjectes, que je veulx presupposer qui tout ce que vient de vous procede 
non par aulcune de causes desusdictes, ains pour telles qui sont justes et raison- 
nables, et telles qui je desire moymesme; qui est l’ordre qui m’aves promis de 
prendre final pour la seurte et honorable service du seul soubtien de ma vie, pour 
qui seul je la veux conserver, et sans lequel je ne desire que breve mort; or est 
pour vons tesmoigner combien humblement sous vos commandement je me soub- 
metz, je vous ay envoié en signe d’homage par Paris l’ornement du chief, con- 
ducteur des aultres membres, inferant que vous investant de la despoille luy qui 
est principal, le rest ne peult qui vous estre subject; et avecques le consentement 
du } a au lieu du quil, puis que la vous ay ja lesse, je vous envoie un sepulcre 
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whom she had made such terrible 
sacrifices did not even repay her 
with love and constancy. She was 
indeed, to all appearance, as wretch- 
ed with as without this miserable 
villain, passionately as she loved 
him—a result which, perhaps, was 
to be expected. There was no 
comfort for her after she had once 
taken the awful step. A whirl of 
passion and horror sweeps up all 
the incidents of this wonderful 
crisis into one. It is like a lurid 
mist, through which the fatal ex- 
plosion of the Kirk-of-Field—the 
midnight cries of vengeance in the 
Edinburgh streets—the dumb pause 
of baffled justice and paralysed 
power—the incredible marriage, 
with all its accessories of shame 
—the Queen’s elaborate public ex- 
planations, her pretended abduction, 
her real flight, the transports of her 
love, and the cries of her disap- 
pointment—mingle in one wild con- 
fusion. Even at the moment when 
she has attained her object, she is 
heard to weep, and ask for a knife 
to kill herself. Dreadful and heart- 
rending is the picture; but it is 
grand only because it is guilty—be- 
cause this frenzy of hope and des- 
pair, this wild struggle against the 
impossible, is the very climax of 
life to the chief actor—because she 
has set her heart on the cast, and 
has staked everything—name, fame, 
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innocence, existence, salvation. A 
white, angelic victim, sacrificed to a 
villain’s plots and passions, natu- 
rally interests all gentle and un- 
sophisticated souls. But to repre- 
sent Mary Stuart in this light, is 
to take away everything t is 
characteristic, everything that is 
unique, out of the magnificent but 
baleful picture. Innocence has little 
to do with such grand tableaux of 
history. She is grand in her passion, 
in her struggle, in her self-abandon- 
ment, in her guilt, 

This marvellous and breathless 
tale naturally takes the colour out 
of the calm “— ef affairs in 
England and _ Elizabeth’s unpro- 
gressive life. Not that these were 
calm in themselves. No doubt, 
many things were going on in Eng- 
land, of equal, it might be even of 
superior, importance in the history 
of the world—settlements of an | 
weighty matters which still te 
upon our actual life. But the great 
tragedy going on in Scotland was 
for the moment the point to which’ 
the eyes of Christendom were 
directed. Horror and amazement 
filled the minds of men. And 
other sovereigns and other nations 
—England and Elizabeth princi- 
pally, who were the nearest and 
most interested—became, as it were, 
for the moment spectators of this 
wonderful outburst of human pas- 








de pierre dure, peinct du noir, seme de larmes et de ossements. La pierre je la 
compare a mon cueur qui comme eluy est talle en un seur tombeau, ou receptacle 
de vos commandements, et sur tout de vostre nom et memoire, qui y sont enclos 
comme mes cheveulx en la bagne, pour jamais n’en sortir que la mort ne vous 
permet faire trophée de mes os; comme la bagne en est remplie, en signe que vous 
aves fayt entiere conqueste de moi de mon cueur, et jusque a vous en lesser les 
os pour memoir de vostre victoire et du mon agreable perte. 

“Les larmes sont sans nombre, ainsi sont les craintes de vous deplair; les pleurs 
de vostre absense et le déplaisir de ne pouvour estre en effet exterieur vostre 
comme je suys sans faintyse de cueur et d’esprit; et a bon droit quand mes merites 
seront trop plus grands que de la plus parfayte que jamhis feut, et telle que je 
desire estre; et mettray peine en condition de contrefair pour dignement estre 
employee soubs vostre domination. Resents la done mon seul bien en aussi bonne 
part comme avecques extreme joie, j'ay fait vostre mariage qui jusque celui de 
nos corps en publie ne sortira de mon sein, comme merque de tout ce que j’ay qu 
espere vi desire de felicite en ce monde. Or craignant mon cueur de vous ennuyer 
autant a lire que je me plaise deserir, je finiray, apres vous avoir baisé les mains 
d’aussi grande affection, qui je prie Dieu o Je seul soubtien de ma vie vous la donner 
longue et heureuse, et a moy vostre bonne grace comme le seul bien que je desire 
et a quoy je tends.’—MSS. Mary Queen of Scots, vol. ii. No. 66. Rolls House, 
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sion. It cannot be said, however, 
that Elizabeth treated her rival in 
any ungenerous way. She was 
stunned, like everybody else, by 
the catastrophe—but, perhaps, dis- 
sted by the extravagance of 
imulation into which her last 
tampering with the Scotch Lords 
had led her, she refused to interpose, 
and contented herself with offering 
her advice to Mary in such terms 
as became their relationship and 
her maturer age. When, however, 
the short fever of the marriage with 
Bothwell had come to an end, when 
Mary, for the first time unsuccess- 
ful in the field, had been compelled 
to yield to the Lords, to part with 
her villanous husband, and to yield 
herself up to the tender mercies of 
her outraged subjects, Elizabeth’s 
conduct came to be of the most 
strangely equivocal character. She 
pled so hotly, so fiercely, so perti- 
naciously for her sister’s liberation, 
that Mary’s life had all but paid the 
penalty of her impetuosity. It was 
‘the first time the Scottish Queen 
had been, so to speak, in Elizabeth’s 
power; and had she kept silent, and 
allowed events to take their course, 
it would have been all that the beau- 
tiful culprit could have expected 
from her. Yet all at once we see 
her becoming Mary’s advocate to 
such a point of fervour as almost 
to drive the Lords to do their ut- 
most against their own Queen by 
way of showing their independence 
of Elizabeth’s counsels, There were 
eople found to assert that the 
English Queen exerted herself with 
this intent—a hypothesis of which 
there is no proof. What her motive 
was, was hidden in the depths of 
her own spirit. It might be that a 
secret longing to see the rival, the 
successor who had so long and 
sadly troubled her, cut off at once 
in so just a way without any re- 
sponsibility of hers, might have 
consciously or unconsciously moved 
Elizabeth—an idea not at all out 
of keeping with her character; or 
it might be simply that her creed 
about the sacredness of princes was 
her motive in her fervent champion- 
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ship. Anyhow she pressed the 
point so hotly, that she had to be 
pever for Mary’s sake to desist, 
f, however, her motive was such 
as malicious critics said, the result, 
though delayed for years, was after 
all according to her wishes. For 
it was Elizabeth’s eager interces- 
sions on her behalf which tempted 
the fugitive to throw herself upon 
the doubtful hospitality of England, 
when, after her romantic escape 
from lLochleven and momentary 
stand against her enemies, she 
finally fled after the battle of Lang- 
side. Elizabeth, who had more 
than once tempted the Scots Lords 
into humiliation and ruin by fair 
words and promises of support, 
thus played a similar game with 
Mary. She never seems to have 
intended to give real aid to either 
party ; and when they threw them- 
selves upon her generosity and her 
promises, the process of undeceiy- 
ing them was a sharp and bitter 
one. Murray had but lately felt 
the smart in its most poignant 
shape: but even Murray’s experi- 
ence was nothing to that of the 
fugitive Queen, who went for shelter 
and protection, and found a judge, 
a prison, and death at the end. 
Perhaps the severity of Eliza- 
beth’s proceedings was quickened 
by the fact that the north of Eng- 
land, still largely Catholic, received 
the beautiful fugitive with enthus- 
iasm. More than a year had elapsed 
since the murder of Darnley; and 
in a Year people forget many things, 
especially such things as have hap- 
pened out of their immediate ken. 
And the Cumberland gentlemen 
showed signs of utter subjugation 
to this unlooked-for visitor. This 
had been all along the bugbear of 
Elizabeth’s life. he had known 
that it would be so. Since the 
moment when the young widow of 
France had asked permission to 
a through England, it had been 
lizabeth’s policy to keep so dan- 
gerous a visitor out of her kingdom. 
And now, with thé-great crime in 
which she was involved half-forgot- 
ten, and with all the interest and 
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romance of her misfortunes sur- 
rounding her, here she was, in the 
most dangerous district, holding a 
kind of sudden court, and witch- 
ing all men who approached her, 
What but sure guard and strong 
bars should keep such a danger in 
check? So far as Elizabeth her- 
self was concerned, she would, Mr. 
Froude thinks (though her profes- 
sions are’ the only proof of this, 
and nobody better than Mr. Froude 
knows what her professions were 
worth), have received the stranger 
in her own court, and treated her as 
a sister. But her advisers were of 
a wiser opinion; and it was ruled 
that she could not be received 
by Elizabeth until she had proved 
her innocence. Various conditions 
were suggested, various half-bar- 
gains made, in the beginning of her 
imprisonment. And among other 
emissaries sent to her was Sir 
Francis Knollys, who has left the 
following remarkable’ account of 
the woman with whom he was thus 
called upon to deal :— 


“This lady and princess is a notable 
woman. She seemeth to regard no 
ceremonious honour besides the acknow- 
ledgment of her estate-royal. She 
showeth a disposition to speak much, 
to be bold, to be pleasant, to be very 
familiar. She showeth a great desire 
to be avenged of her enemies. She 
shows a readiness to expose herself to 
all perils in the hope of victory. She 
desires much to hear of hardiness and 
valiancy, commending by name all ap- 
proved hardy men of her country, al- 
though they be her enemies; and she 
concealeth no cowardice, even in her 
friends. The thing she most thirsteth 
after is victory; and it seemeth to be 
indifferent to her to have her enemies 
diminished either by the sword of her 
friends, or by the liberal promises and 
rewards of her purse, or by divisions 
and quarrels among themselves. So 
that, for victory’s sake, pain and plea- 
sure seem pleasant unto her, and in re- 


‘spect of victory, wealth and all things 


seem to her contemptible and vile, 
Now, what is to be done with such a 
lady and princess, or whether such a 
princess and lady be to be nourished in 
our bosom, or whether it be good to 
halt or dissemble with such a lady, I 


refer to your judgment. The plainest 
way is the most. honourable, in my 
opinion.” 

“The thing she most thirsteth 
after is victory.” These words 
show a clearer insight into Mary’s 
character than is often to be met 
in the observations of contempo- 
raries. Knollys, it is nperent, 
had been profoundly imp 
with the power and vigour and 
courage of the woman whom he 
was sent to lecture and threaten; 
and perhaps of all points in her 
character this wonderful power of 
continuance and self-renovation is 
one of the most remarkable. She 
had passed through the whirlwind 
and the fire. Passion such as few 
can feel had rent her very soul, and 
the awful stamp of murder had 
touched her brow. The tragedy 
had been played to its end, the 
floor had been heaped with slain. 
Nemesis had come forth in her 
sternest aspect, and the curtain 
had fallen—when lo! but one 
year after, the heroine has taken 
up her life again, and bursts out of 
the clouds as fair, as fascinating, 
as full of untamable force and vi- 
tality, as if these things had been a 
dream. But a year, and Bothwell 
had disappeared like a mist from 
her path, He had been master of 
her very soul and fate—-the parting 
from him had driven her almost 
mad; yet but a few months’ se- 
clusion in the solitude of Loch- 
leven, and‘ light has come back to 
her eyes, and courage to her heart. 
Her after-life is that of a woman 
who has survived herself. And a 
certain sense of cold and self-suffic- 
ing power lying underneath that 
volcano comes over us as ‘we , 
To live on for years after the tra- 
gedy was over, to carry with her 
or half a lifetime the recollection 
of Darnley’s sickbed, of Bothwell’s 
embrace, and, after all and over 
all, still to thirst for victory! No 
poet, even the highest, dared in- 
vent such a character. It stands 
before us almost awful in the vital- 
ity which nothing can impair. 

The story of Mary’s captivity 
with all its attendant schemes an 
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intrigues, it is impossible to com- 
press into our limited space. The 
circumstances of her case are quite 
enough to prove, even had no ac- 
tual results encumbered the record, 
how dangerous an inmate she was. 
A large number of the English 
peers, so far as any conception of 
true loyalty was possible to them at 
all, were more loyal to her than to 
their actual sovereign. She set the 
imagination of the young aglow, 
and exercised upon the common 
people that vague witchery which 
beauty, misfortune, a gracious pre- 
sence, and a romantic story, have 
over all uncultured intelligences. 
She was Elizabeth’s natural heir, 
always a difficult position; and 
Scotland itself, her native kingdom, 
was, and had been at all times, but 
a@ secondary object with her in 
comparison with England. Even 
the last and worst threat to a 
woman, the threat of publishing 
her guilt to the world, scarcely 
could move her to give up her claim 
to that succession which had been 
the leading idea of all her life. 
That she carried on _ incessant 
conspiracies with everybody who 
could be tempted to conspire, at 
first with the most triumphant hope 
and confidence, being yet young 
and of unbroken courage, after- 
wards by fits and starts, with fail- 
ing assurance, yet still a spirit 
ready to stick at nothing, cannot 
by disputed even by her warmest 
partisans. The sight is one which 
must, merely as an exhibition of 
human vigour and indomitable will, 
strike every beholder with a certain 
amazed admiration. With such 
awful memories lying behind her, 
with victims falling for her love 
almost at every step she takes, with 
the prospect before her of ever and 
ever a gloomier prison, perhaps a 
scaffold, her infinite activity of 
mind, her brave spirit, her un- 
bounded resources, never fail. When 
one attempt has been quenched in 
blood, on the morrow she is as 
ready to try again as if the deadly 
game she was playing was but a 
summer sport interrupted by a 
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chance shower. Nor can any just 
spectator blame the captive, unless 
it be for a certain indifference to 
the blood shed in her cause, and 
the misery made by her count- 
Jess conspiracies, which was not 
actual indifference after all, so much 
as the unconscious velocity with 
which such a spirit, set like a 
planet in its orbit, rushes on by 
nature through the rustling va- 
cancy of space. .She was not cal- 
lous to the lost heads and aching 
hearts that fell on her way, but her 
career was too impetuous to leave 
her much time for ‘mourning. It 
was natural that she should strug- 
gle for what she conceived to be 
her rights. The one dreadful epi- 
sode in her life which hangs like a 
persistent shadow over her me- 
mory, and recurs naturally to ever 

mind when Mary’s name is name 

did after all occupy little more 
than a year of that busy and full 
existence; and there seems every 
reason to believe that it held a 
much less important place in Mary’s 
memory than it does in ours. Con- 
sciences were robust in those days, 
and the conscience of the Queen 
of Scots was perhaps even more 
than usually robust. It seems to 
have glided naturally off her me- 
mory, as. the peccadilloes of our 
youth do glide. She had suffered 
bitterly for it and got done with it. 
She left it behind her as utterly as 
she had left Dunbar and Holyrood. 
At Bolton, at Tutbury, at Wing- 
field, wherever she was, she wes 
the captive representative of legiti- 
macy, of a sovereign’s divine ri rhts, 
of the Catholic religion. There 
seems no reason to suspect that she 
did not in good faith conceive her- 
self to be so. Therefore her conspi- 
racies were not only justifiable, but 
a glory and honour to her. Even 
the last, in which the assassination 
of Elizabeth was aimed at, if in- 
deed she knew of this particular, 
was nothing to startle a woman in 
her position, It was but a clearer 
and more distinct (as became her 
nature) recognition of the fact 
which her great rival found out and 
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acted on so soon after. Elizabeth 
and Mary could not exist in one 
sphere. Théy were incompatible 
each with the other. This was the 
plain issue to which it came at last. 

Thus there was nothing unnatural 
in Mary’s continual struggle to free 
herself and reclaim her position, 
had that been possible. ut she 
was a shrewd inmate to the em- 
barrassed neighbour who could 
neither trust her nor get_rid of her. 
It is hard to see what Elizabeth 
could have done other than what 
she finally did to dispose safely of 
her troublesome guest. In Eng- 
land she was, -even in her prison, a 
centre of disaffection. Free, she 
would have been at the head of a 
Catholic army, and civil war would 
have desolated the country. Whe- 
ther, had she been suffered to escape 
to France, she might have done less 
harm, isa problem now impossible 
to solve ; but Elizabeth, in her own 
opinion at least, would have been, 
as she said, acting like a fool in let- 
ting her go. And Scotland would 
not have her at any price, What 
was to be done with her? The 
theory that LElizabeth’s revenge- 
ful passions were satisfied by the 
humiliation and murder of her rival 
—that she inveigled Mary into her 
hands, and tortured her slowly to 
the brink of the grave before she 
satisfied her vengeance by the final 
blow—is one of those primitive and 
simple minded conceptions which 
arose before the age of historical 
criticism. The Queen of England 
was no monster: she was a woman 
of a troublesome temper, a very un- 
certain mind, an immense pride, 
and a wonderful horror of the idea 
of anything or anybody outliving 
and succeeding herself. She stands 
amid the curious revelations of 
modern history a strange gigantic 
specimen of that class of managing 
women which keeps the world in 
general in so much hot water. Mr. 
Froude, for his part, who is con- 
sidered a champion of Elizabeth, 
has done the most curious office by 
her that ever champion did for his 
liege lady. The world has been gen- 


erally of opinion for a century or 
two, as many simple minded per- 
sons are at this moment, that she was 
the vainest, the cruelest, the most 
envious and malignant, but also one 
of the ablest of women. We have 
looked upon her as an ogress per- 
secuting to the death a beautiful 
forlorn princess whose chief fault 
(beyond a few doubtful extrava- 
gances of youth) was that of being 
lovelier, sweeter, in every way 
more delightsome to the eye and to 
the mind, than her grim adversary ; 
but at the same time we have given 
to that grim adversary all the - 
strength and determination neces- 
sary to the character, The fact 
seems to have been that Elizabeth’s 
great faculty in this world was that 
of making what is vulgarly called a 
mull of everything she touched, 
When she has made a move in one 
direction she seems to feel it neces- 
sary instantly to make a move in the 
opposite direction to neutralise the 
first. She plays her right hand 
against her left, makes strategic 
movements at one and the same 
moment in advance and in retreat, 
and sometimes labours even under 
the difficulty of forgetting which 
string she pulled last, and whose 
turn it is to be managed. A kind 
of forlorn attempt to get at the 
middle course, which is the safe 
and sure one, seems to be the in- 
spiration of her life; but in her 
struggles after this juste milieu, she 
drags everybody into the mire, and 
is herself always seen labouring out 
of it, muddy and halting, when any 
emergency happens. Thus in the 
examination made into the charges 
against Mary after her arrival in Eng- 
land, Elizabeth contrives to secure 
a general breakdown, and the dis- 
comfiture of everybody—accusers, 
accused, judges, witnesses, herself in- 
cluded. She will manage it in her 
own way. She will have the crime 
roved, and yet not proved; fixin 
ary’s assailants before the wor 
half as righteous pursuers of wick- 
edness, half as rebels and false ac- 
cusers, and leaving Mary herself in 
the anomalous position of a culprit 
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neither acquitted nor found guilty. 
As long as. any good end could be 
served by kee the ary about so 
great a scandal, Elizabeth pushed on 
the investigation; and when the 
moment came that made a full and 
clear judgment a public necessity, 
her other demon had seized her, 
and her fatal faculty of interfer- 
ence confused the lengthy and 
elaborate process into a hopeless 
muddle, After the proofs of Mary’s 
complicity, the fatal letters, had 
been seen, examined, and received 
as indisputable by the Commission 
which investigated them, a sudden 
compunction seized Elizabeth about 
their publication to the world. 
This she would still spare “her 
sister ;” and she did so, leaving 
for herself as well as Mary the con- 
sequences of this incomplete judg- 
ment to wear their lives out, and to 
perplex posterity. Whether, had 
those strange documents been pub- 
lished, the revelation of Mary’s 
mind which they made would 
have suffived to neutralise the fas- 
cination of Mary’s person and posi- 
tion, is perhaps doubtful; but any- 
how, Elizabeth lost the fruit of her 
pains, and left a delusive uncertain- 
ty to hang over the whole matter, 
and to aid in those softening effects 
of time and forgetfulness which 
did the Queen of Scots such service. 
Such acts form the ordinary strain 
of Elizabeth’s life. It seemed im- 
possible for her to let anything 
alone, to suffer anything to proceed 
to its natural issue, to take any 
step at the right time; and yet, 
strangely enough, the nature of the 
age was such that this shuffling and 
uncertain career realised most of 
the efforts of wisdom. Her double 
action made Elizabeth slow in all 
her decisions, and ere her doubtful 
mind was made up, Providence had 
so often settled the question that 
procrastination almost seemed a 
virtue. But to everybody surround- 
ing her—to her councillors, her 


conimanders, all the imperial agents 
who had to suffer for her mistakes 
and act as scapegoats for her on all 
-occasions—she was & 
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hindrance and embarrassment, 
Her private life was as unsuccess- 
ful as that of Mary, even in prison 
and banishment, was triumphant. 
The enthusiasm inspired by the 
captive never, except in the un- 
savoury shape of a mob’s applause, 
rose round the English Queen, Her 
vanity was poorly satisfied, if it was 
satisfied at all, by the princely can- 
didates among whom she was so 
vainly entreated to choose a hus- 
band. Her love was more poorly 
satisfied still, since Leicester, the 
object of so faithful an affection, 
seems, between the intervals in 
which she entertained the idea of 
marrying him, to have solaced him- 
self with three wives. Yet in all 
this she was but reaping as she 
sowed. Into no action of her lifé 
did she ever throw herself fully 
with her entire heart and will, and 
from nobody did she receive, or 
perhaps could she receive, more 
than she gave. A mind always 
under the sway of secondary mo- 
tives cannot expect and has no right 
to the power of calling forth the 
profounder primitive emotions in 
others. After three hundred years, 
Mary, guilty and miserable, has yet 
the ear and the interest of the 
world. Elizabeth, great and pros- 
perous, has nothing to set off 
against the attractions of her rival. 
The life of the one’ was _ glorious, 
wretched, shameful, detestable, 
magnificent; the life of the other 
was great, sombre, monotonous— 
monotonous even in the most ex- 
citing crises, and amid the grandest 
events—awaking political rather 
than personal feeling—the life of 
one, as we have already said, who 
awoke no enthusiasm and won no 
man’s heart. 

Nothing, however, can be more 
contemptible than the attempt of 
unphilosophical history to speak 
scandal of Queen Elizabeth, and to 
throw upon a woman whose life 
proves her so self-controlled, and 
who was strong enough to conquer 
her inclinations even in the height 
of youth, the imputation of sill 
and senile loves in her age. It 
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seems doubtful, notwithstanding 
her intense affection for him, whe- 
ther she ever went the length of 
desiring to marry even Leicester. 
His society, his conversation, the 
daily sight of him, was necessary 
to her. Probably she cared for no 
more. There are such women, 
though it is a fashion to dopbt 
their existence. 

The last scene of all came to these 
two rivals with the same wonderful 
and picturesque force of contrast 
which was apparent through their 
lives. Mary had lived potentially 
all her existence, and she had the 
faculty of dying greatly—a faculty 
which belonged to her race. No 
more solemn picture has ever been 
drawn by history than that of the 
hall at Fotheringay, where the 
worn but princely woman, calm 
and splendid, completed, as people 
say, her long expiation. She had 
received the intelligence of her 
doom without the tingling of a 
nerve or a change of colour. She 
spent her last night in this world 
as a saint might have done, grave- 
ly, sweetly, with the profound 
composure and hush of all emo- 
tion which such a certainty brings 
to a great heart. She had a great 
heart, though she had sinned as 
few women have sinned—and now 
the fever and the fret were over. 
With a tender natural grace such 
as never failed her, she pledged 
her weeping servants after her last 
meal. She was the only one among 
the strange assembly in the grey 
February morning who preserved 
her calm. Her priest was denied 
her, and alone, kneeling in her 
little oratory, she read the death- 
psalms, interrupted by the sum- 
mons of her executioners. Then 
she went down, feeble of limb but 
strong of heart, to where the block 
was prepared for her, Even these 
hideous details awaken no tremor 
of imagination in her royal self- 
command, The voice of the Eng- 
’ lish dean, who, in default of the 
exhortation which she declined to 
listen to, had begun to read the 
burial service of the English lit- 
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urgy, mingled with her utterance 
as she said on her knees the peni- 
tential psalms, but did not disturb 
her solemn abstraction. Then un- 
covering her fair neck, she stretched 
it out to the fatal stroke. There 
were present two English ‘earls, 
two weeping women of Mary’s 
chamber, the dean, the executioner. 
Her little dog had crept under her 
skirts as she knelt, and was found 
there. Such is all the tale. Her 
high courage had stood her in 
stead at many a harder emergency, 
and it did not fail in this last 
sh but effectual remedy for all 
trouble. Thus she died, a fatal 
woman who had brought death to 
wellnigh all the councillors of her 
youth, all her lovers and. cham- 
ions. She had seen them fall on 
er path, man by man, yet had 
never failed of again another and 
another. And now her last act 
was done with such nobility, with 
such gre as has all- but 
awed the world out of recollection 
of the stormy scenes before. For 
our own part we offer no plea for 
Mary Stuart, nor attempt to veil 
the crimes of her career; but as she 
stands we know of no more won- 
derful figure in all the long pano- 
rama of history. Had she but been 
a man, the chances are our chroni- 
cles would have preserved her name 
as that of the greatest of all the 
Stuart kings. 

When Mary was thus put out of 
her way, something of the spell 
which had been upon Elizabeth 
broke off from her. The Armada 
came and brought with it the great- 
est personal success of her waning 
life. The great stimulus of inva- 
sion quickened the blood in her 
veins, and she both spoke and 
acted, as she had seldom done in 
her life, in a way befitting a sove- 
reign prince. ereafter no rival 
vexed her; but the long struggle 
about the succession, which 
been, as she said, like her death- 
knell, continued year by year, kept 
up on one side by the most. pertin- 
acious importunity, on the other 
by an obstinate and unreasonable 
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resistance, which, now that no Ca- 
tholic heir was by to change suc- 
vession into supersession, and no 
direct heir was possible to Eliza- 
beth, was more a sign of personal 
weakness than of policy. By death, 
by freaks of sudden _ rebellion 
sharply and hardly punished, her 
friends dropt off from her. Lei- 
cester, long loved, had died, and in 
the callousness of her age she had 
mourned him little. ssex, her 
bright young favourite, had given 
his head as the penalty of his rash 
trick of rebellion. At last the 
time came when Elizabeth too felt 
the touch of mortal weakness, Per- 
haps on account of a superstition, 
perhaps from reluctance to yield to 
the weakness she felt stealing over 
her, she refused to go to bed, and 
placed herself “on cushions on the 
floor, neither sitting nor lying, her 
eyes open and fixed on the ground” 
—silent, nobody with her to win her 
last confidences, to give her the last 
tribute of tears. To the last day 
of her life the endless question of 
the succession was still dinned into 
her ears, Then, with a character- 
istic burst of impatience, she gave 
the answer which only that last 
agony could tear from her. Who 
could it be but her cousin of Scot- 
land? Let them trouble her no 
more. But the men were human, 
and knew that they would have 
their answer to make and their life 
to live after’ the last palpitations of 
this worn-out existence were over ; 
and they did trouble her more, 
coming back again to seek a plainer 
answer. It was after the very priests 
had left her, when the dying woman 
could have but the last charity 
of being left in peace. When the 
unwelcome demand, the last that 
she was to? hear in this world, as 
it had been the accompaniment of 
her life for nearly fifty years, fell 
on her ear, she raised herself in 
her bed, throwing up her withered 
arms over her head with a gesture 
of impatience or despair. This 
was the last sign or token of life 
in her. Pursued to the very brink 
of the grave by this insatiable 
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claim—loveless, old, solitary, worn 
out by time and care, the great Eli- 
zabeth, with this pathetic gesture, 
dumb appeal to God or man, went 
forth, as we have all to go in our 
time. She died in her bed, ag 
most people think it easiest and 
most seemly to die. Yet few will 
sayg of this deathbed scene that it 
is less mournful, less pitiful, than 
that of the Fotheringay scaffold, 
while to grandeur or solemnity it 
has no pretension. Mary had kept 
her advantage to the last. And she 
and hers had won in the long and 
weary struggle. 

We are aware that we have done 
no full justice in this sketch to the 
character of Elizabeth. In_ the 
contrast, the more vigorous indivi- 
duality, the more exciting life, un- 
consciously carries away the sym- 
pathy of the writer, as perhaps of 
the reader also. Our interest goes 
with Mary, of all women, of all 
human creatures known to modern 
history, one of the most marvellous. 
But our pity remains with Eliza- 
beth. The beautiful creature who 
perplexed and confused the exist- 
ence of the English Queen had 
everything that this world could 
give—everything a woman prizes, 
love, adoration, enthusiasm, pas- 
sion—the indulgence of all her 
wishes, everything she chose to 
have, except the English crown; 
and at the end time and space to 
“expiate,” as the word goes, all 
her ill-doing, and go grandly out of 
the world, as a martyr might have 
gone. Elizabeth had none of these 
things. She has now no enthusiast 
to make a stand for her, no one, now 
or ever, to take up her cause. Yet 
she had the heart to deny herself, 
to give up what she most wished 
for the sake of her country, and, 
by the help of Providence and Cecil, 
to make that country greater than 
it had ever been before. Her iife, 
notwithstanding its magnificence, 
is one of the saddest of lives. It 


is hard, when one comes to think ° 


of it, that Mary, having had all the 
good things of a woman’s exiétence, 
should have all the pity too. + 


> 
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We candidly confess that we are 
not disposed at the present froment 
to explore the dark recesses of an- 
cient Christianity, or to discuss the 
several curious questions teat may 
be raised about the earliest stages 
of that religion which has been for 
many centuries the animating spirit 
of the most advanced nations of the 
earth, We must leave it to the 
professed theologian to assign the 
epoch at which the process of de- 
velopment may be said to have 
ceased, and at which a definite sys- 
tem of doctrines is presumed to 
have been completely formed for 
all future ages. 

But besides the inherent and un- 
questionable importance of the sub- 
ject which Mr. Hemans discusses 
in the present volume, there are cir- 
cumstances connected with the time 
at which his work appears, and 
some connected with the author 
himself, which lend to it an addi- 
tional and extrinsic interest, and 
which will excuse our calling atten- 
tion to it, even though we are un- 
able to do critical justice to the re- 
search and erudition it displays. 

Indeed, it would not be easy to 
settle down to a study of the origin 
of the Papacy, when we are looking 
with breathless intent to some great 
crisis in its history. It is impos- 
sible to open Mr. Hemans’s book, 
which commences with an account 
of the “Primitive Pontiffs,” and 
leads us through that process by 
which the Christian Bishop became 
a temporal prince, without reflect- 
ing on the precarious tenure on 
which that temporal power is now 
held, and speculating on the results 
which may ensue if the reigning 
Pontiff should again be reduced to 
the Christian Bishop. 

The theory is, that the Pope 
should be a ruling prince, a sove- 
reign amongst sovereigns, in order 


that no earthly potentate should 
claim obedience from him, and so 
restrict or influence him in the ex- 
ercise of his high spiritual juris- 
diction. The theory a certain 
logical coherence, but appears to us 
to be based on a very limited array 
of facts, on a very partial view of the 
en which a sovereign prince 
olds amongst men. Has he not 
to make ‘treaties and alliances, and 
even to wage war, with other sove- 
reign princes? and is this a posi- 
tion highly favourable to an unbi- 
assed impartial administration of 
the quite spiritual kingdom of 
Christ? It is true that a sovereign, 
as towards obedient subjects, has a 
species of supreme freedom; but 
subjects are not always obedient, 
and the sovereign of a small State 
has no supreme freedom in relation 
to other potentates greater than 
himself, as it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the Church of Christ 
that its head—that he who was 
acknowledged as the Vicar of Christ 
—should be compelled to resort to 
spiritual fulminations to uphold a 
terrestrial throne? But let the 
theory be what it may, the march 
of events seems to render the prac- 
tical application of it impossible. 
The Sovereign Pontiff has, in his 
princely character, been for many 
years a protected prince. The name 
of France protects him still ; nor car 
he be secured from the too-loving 
embraces of Italy except by the 
protection of France or of Austria, 
It needs hardly be said that a 
prince who holds his princedom by 
the protection of another, is hope- 
lessly removed from that state of 
vag independence which our the- 
ory demands. Theologians may 
still contend, with great force of 
logic, that the head of the Church 
should have an independent sove- 
reignty; but that other “ irresist- 
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ible logic of facts” has decided that 
such independent sovereignty has 
become impossible. 

Nevertheless this protected, this 
nominal sovereignty may, in the 
estimation of many shrewd observ- 
ers, be thought worth preserving. 
It is true that the Italians are kept 
waiting at the gates of Rome only 
because the eye of France is on 
them; and if France should grow 
supine, or her armies be preoccu- 
pied, Austria may be only too will- 
Ing to come to the rescue, Still 
there is a marked difference be- 
tween even this precarious sove- 
reignty and the declaration made, 
once for all, that the Bishop of 
Rome is a subject of the King of 
Italy! It is this momentous ste 
which is looked upon by many with 
fear and detestation, as something 
= and ominous of all evil. 
t may be longer than most of us 
expect before this step is really 
taken; the present condition of 


things may have a more lasting 
character than is usually assigned 


to it; but there are tendencies at 
work, there is a spirit abroad, which 
lead us to infer, as the most probable 
result, that this step will be taken, 
and that Rome and its great Bishop 
will be finally absorbed into the 
kingdom of Italy. 

Archbishop Manning might well 
inveigh, as he did in one of his late 
able addresses, against this new 
spirit of nationality which is now 
remoulding and reforming our Eu- 
fopean Governments. The spirit of 
nationality not only demands Italy 
for the Italians, but it demands 
government for the governed. It 
means that populations which can 
really fraternise should unite to 
form a government for their own 
behoof, whether the machinery em- 
ployed be representative or impe- 
rial. It is this awakened nation- 
ality that is dissolving into the one 
state of Italy the little principality 
of Rome, as it has already absorbed 
the greater independencies of Naples 
and Tuscany. e mere discontent 
of the Romans themselves with 
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their theocratic government might 
have been harmless enough, It 
is the movement of all Italy—the 
movement without the city as well 
as within—that is fatal to the Papal 
power. It is futile to recommend 
—as the Emperor of France is said 
to have done—municipal reforms 
or ame&ded laws as a means of 
warding off the calamity. The 
people within the city want this 
union with the rest of Italy. Gov- 
ernmental reforms are excellent, 
but they are not this, They are no 
substitute for it. When a people 
thirst after independence, to give 
them a more liberal government is 
only to put additional means into 
their hands for securing that inde- 
pendence. And the great nation 
of Italy without the walls, how can 
it willingly relinquish Rome ?—that 
city which represents all its ancient 
glory, all its old dominion in the 
world, without which Italy has no 
history, only a record of intermin- 
able quarrels of petty republics or 
principalities. Had it been the 
fortune of the Pope to be the gov- 
ernor of some other less distin- 
guished city, the Italian people 
might have consented to his reten- 
tion of it, to be set apart as the 
seat of his ecclesiastical empire; 
but Rome, which placed Italy at 
the head of all the nations of the 
world, how can it consent to sepa- 
rate that city from the new Italy 
which has now again to take her 
place amongst the great kingdoms . 
of the earth? It embraces it only 
too lovingly. It will do all honour 
to the great high-priest whose resi- 
dence it is; but the city of Rome 
must belong to the new Italy as it 
did to the old; and this being ac- 
complished, the great high-priest 
must, in his political capacity, de- 
scend from the condition of prince 
to that of subject, 

What will be the result of this 
step? Not, surely, any deteriora- 
tion in the spiritual character of the 
(so-called) Catholie Church, but 
very probably some serious change 
in its ecclesiastical organisation. 
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That spirit of nationality which 
clams an independent political 
existence for a people which feels 
itself united by the ties of race 
and language and _ geographical 
position, may proceed to claim 
a like independence in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. A Catholic or 
universal Church will readily be 
acknowledged, for is not truth 
necessarily catholic or universal? 
But the government of the Church 
—its hierarchy—may in each Chris- 
tian country be strictly national. 
In this sense each nation may claim 
to have its own Church, as it claims 
to have its own King, or Emperor, 
or Parliament. It is to France 
especially we have here to look, 
In France, at this present moment, 
the Ultramontane party is predomi- 
nant—the late religious reaction 
almost inevitably took this direc- 
tion; but there was a time, not 
very distant, when the most ortho- 
dox of her bishops deseanted bold- 
ly on the claims of the Gallican 
Church, Say that the Sovereign 
Pontiff, whom the Ultramontanes 
have delighted to honour and 
glorify, has descended from his 
earthly sovereignty—say that the 
head of the Church of France has 
become a subject of the King of 
Italy,—shall we not again hear of 
the rights, the duties, the ecclesias- 
tical power, and independence, of 
the Gallican Church? Under such 
circumstances, would not the Arch- 
bishop of Paris become the ver- 
itable Pontiff of the Church in 
France? And if France, whilst 
proclaiming aloud her adherence to 
the faith of the Catholic Church, 
should proclaim with equal energy 
her determination to administer the 
affairs of her Church entirely by 
and for Frenchmen, this one ex- 
ample, this one defection, would be 
sufficient to break up the old hier- 
archy. The Catholic Church might 
remain, but the old European hier- 
archy would be dissolved. Even 
Spain would soon have her separ- 
ate hierarchy and her quite national 
Church. The Bishop of Rome 
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would preside over the Church of 
Italy, and individual priests from 
all parts of the world might con- 
tinue to consult the successor of St. 
Peter as an oracle; but other na- 
tions, in their national capacity, 
would know nothing whatever of 
his ecclesiastical authority. 

This little programme, however, 
which we have ventured to sketch, 
may be altugether deranged, if, 
instead of the popular sentiment 
in Italy having its full scope, the 
King and the Court should be able 
to act in what we may pronounce 
to be the traditional policy of mon- 
archies. Left to their own devices, 
the Monarch and the Minister of 
the monarchy will do all in their 
power to sustain the Pope in his 
present attitude. Victor Emmanuel, 
or whoever occupies the place of 
Victor Emmanuel, would very will- 
ingly sacrifice Rome to make an 
alliance with the Pope. We may 
be sure of this, that the King of 
Italy, in his character of king,’ will 
do all he can to preserve the ex- 
isting order of things. Courts are 
naturally conservative—one power 
gives and receives support from 
another—and (if the popular senti- 
ment which claims Rome for Italy 
can be resisted) we may see Victor 
Emmanuel crowned King of Italy 
by the Pope, and the Pope receiv- 
ing from the King of Italy a solemn 
guarantee for the tenure of the city 
of Rome. 

But let this question of the tem- 
poral power be decided how it 
may, it is not the most momentous 
question which has to be solved. 
Every one who has lived long 
enough in Italy to become ac- 
quainted with its inhabitants 
brings back to us the same story; 
the educated portion of the com- 
munity—or, let us say, the profes- 
sional and official classes, and the 
wealthier part of the commercial 
class—have deserted the faith of 
the Church. They may occasion- 
ally swell the crowd that listens 
to her music or witnesses her cere- 
monial, but they no longer belong 
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to the body of the faithful. Mean- 
while the populace and the peas- 
antry are as superstitious or as 
believing as ever. The Church 
presents the aspect of a highly- 
trained ‘and disciplined priesthood, 
which has the multitude under its 
command; has, too, many faithful 
disciples, or firm political friends, 
amongst the nobility; but which 
is encountered by a middle class, 
secretly or openly opposed to it. 
What is to be the result of such a 
conflict ? 

“A free Church in a free State "— 
this is the captivating programme 
of the politicians of Florence. But 
if your free State is infidel at 
heart, how possibly can these two 
live together in harmony? The 
first action of the free State has 
been the total suppression of mon- 
asteries and convents. The “free 
Church” is not only told that 
she has too many of these insti- 
tutions, and that they hold too 
much of the property of the coun- 
oy, but that very mode of life 
which she proclaims to be most 
conducive to spiritual wellbeing is 
to be rendered impossible. “ Reli- 
gious orders, &c., which maintain 
the community-life, are no longer 
recognised in the State.” So runs 
the proclamation of the law—a law 
which may manifest freedom of 
action in the State, but permits 
very little of the like freedom to 
the Church. Under pretence of 
deciding a question of property, a 
question of religious discipline and 
culture is really determined. Pro- 
perty, it is declared, shall be held 
for the purposes of public worship, 
but not for the maintenance of 
these monastic institutions, which, 
in the estimation of the faithful, 
have been eminently serviceable 
in elevating the standard of piety 
throughout all Christendom. 

Religious processions in the 


streets have been forbidden in 
Florence, on the ground, no doubt, 
that they encumbered the public 
thoroughfares. The reason assigned 
is strictly of a municipal character 
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—the State is in its own 
action; but the Church may fairly 
reply that it has reasons of a pure- 
ly spiritual character for maintain- 
ing these processions, reasons far 
above any by which a police regu- 
lation is supported. Both parties 
are in their legitimate sphere of 
action, but which of the two is to 
be allowed to act? 

A free Church in a free State is 
a very intelligible programme if 
both Church and State are Chris- 
tian; otherwise it is a quite im- 
practicable business. The educa- 
tion of the people falls most le- 
gitimately under the supervision 
of the State. The education of the 
people is pre-eminently the func- 
tion of the Church. What is to 
be done if the State distrusts the 
Church, and the Church fears the 
State, in this vital matter of edu- 
cation?—if, in fact, they would 
each give a very different educa- 
tion? The State, you say, may 
found its own colleges, and leave 
to the Church its pulpits, its cate- 
chism, and its confessional. If so, 
the pulpit will inveigh against the 
“ godless colleges,” and the colleges 
against the intolerance of the pul- 
pit. There is incurable conflict 
amongst our elements of instruc- 
tion. 

Baron Ricasoli, in his well-known 
letter to the bishops, sets before 
them, as an example, the relatidn 
between the spiritual and temporal 
power in the United States of Ame- 
rica, In that country, he says, 
there indeed exists a free Church 
in a free State; but what really 
exist in America are free Churches 
in a free State. It is precisely be- 
cause there are rival Churches, not 
one of which can claim complete 
predominance, that a general spirit 
of toleration prevails. In Italy 
there is: but one Church—such poor 
enfeebled sectaries as may exist are 
of no political significance: there 
is but one Church, and that Church 
holds itself as one with religion 
itself. Religion, and the Catholic 
Church mean there the same thing. 
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We were lately a, M. Ed 
Quinet’s ‘ History of the French Re- 
volution,’ and we were struck b 
the singular Nemesis which had fol- 
lowed on the persecution of the Pro- 
testants. Protestantism had been 
stamped owt in France—only too 
successfully ; and when the Revolu- 
tion, which undertook to remodel 
most things, and which might rea- 
sonably desire to introduce a spirit 
of toleration into the country, turn- 
ed to the subject of religion, it 
found itself face to fave with one 

eat power, the Catholic Church. 

here was no religious rival with 
whom the Revolution could make 
alliance. There was simply the 
Catholic Church, which, whatever 
temporary compromise it may make, 
has declared itself, for all time, in 
favour of Unity, not of Freedom, 
of opinion. The Revolution stood 
face to face with this great spiritual 
power, and was itself paralysed. At 
one time it servilely declared that 
the Catholic faith was the religion 
of France; it then pillaged the 
Church; it next strove to remodel 
it, so as to make it subservient to 
the new Constitution; it ended by 
a@ complete submission to it. The 
result was inevitable. Infidelity 
could not compete with religious 
faith, and there was no other form 
of faith for France. The impo- 
verished remnant of Protestantism 
stood aside, wondering what would 
happen. The State had to make 
what alliance it could with the 
old spiritual Despotism. M. Edgar 
Quinet regrets the dénouement, 


and seems almost to wish that the 


Revolution had put forth its full 
force against the Church, We can- 
not share his regrets, Had it been 
in the power of the Convention 
or of any assembly that governed 
France during this stormy period, 
to strike a mortal blow at the 
Church, in whose favour would this 
blow have been struck? Not cer- 
tainly in favour of et. you 
can call by the high name of Philo- 


sophy. The infidelity of a Parisian 
populace, or of any populace that 
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has hitherto existed, is not the spi- 
rit whose triumph we could wish 
to secure. The infidel legislature 
of France themselves shrank from 
the prospect of such a triumph. 
There was no alternative but sub- 
mission to, and alliance with, the 
one uncompromising Church. 

As it was in France, so will it 
be in Italy. The campaign opens 
with what seems “a heavy blow 
and great discouragement” to the 
Catholic Church. The State seizes 
on a portion of its property, and 
destroys some of its institutions. 
What is more, the intellectual 
classes amongst the laity appear 
to be alienated from her teaching. 
So far the battle goes against the 
Church, But with her remains all 
the force of the religious senti- 
ment: she has no religious rival— 
and very shortly we shall see the 
State solicitous only to make terms 
with this one great spiritual power. 
The “ free Church in a free State ” 
will end, we suspect, in nothing 
more than the old alliance between 
Church and State. 

Ovr vaticinations assume, there- 
fore, a very commonplace character. 
If the popular sentiment that de- 
mands the union of Rome with the 
new Italian kingdom should pre- 
vail over the traditional policy of 
courts and monarchs, we shall see 
both in France and Italy, indepen- 
dent hierarchies, as independent of 
each other as the Greek Church 
is of the Roman. But there is no 
immediate prospect that these hier- 
archies will lose their rank or 
— in their respective countries, 

oth those who desire and those 
who fear a great religious revolu- 
tion, may put their fears and their 
desires away in the far future. 

According to the latest pro- 
gramme—the last interpretation of 
this formula, “a free Church in a 
free State’—the Church is not 
limited in its future acquisitions 
from the bounty of the faithful: 
the amount of its property is not 
restricted, but that property must 
not be in land. Besides the con- 
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fiscation of monastic estates, the 
great corporation of the Church 
is to resign a portion of its land 
and to convert the remainder into 
shares of the national funds, or, we 
presume, into any other securities 
of the like kind it may think fit. 
The State leaves it for the future 
to its own maintenance, does . not 
even interfere with the choice of 
its bishops, and of course does 
not undertake to carry out, by the 
civil or criminal law, any of its 
spiritual sentences. The State 
applies itself simply to secular 
matters, ignoring the presence of 
its great spiritual contemporary. 
All this wears to us the aspect of a 
mere paper constitution. There are 
not two Jtalian nations, one of 
which has religion, and the other 
not. There is but one Italian 
people, who may be more or less 
religious, Its legislature will be 
religious, if religion prevails in 
the popular mind. Everything de- 
pends on the degree of influence or 
power the Church retains or will 
acquire. If the peoplé are Catholic 
and the legislative assembly repre- 
sents the people, it will be Catholic 
also, You cannot long have an in- 
fidel legislature in face of a Catholic 
people. You may have, as in the 
United States of America, an im- 
partial legislature in the presence 
of several rival Churches. But the 
Roman Catholic Church has no rival 
in Italy. One of two things must 
happen—either this Church must 
sink into decrepitude, and become 
what Buddhism is in China; or it 
must persuade the legislature and 
e monarchy, must be heard at 
elections, and find its way into the 
policy and consciences of kings and 
queens. Which of these two, in the 
resent state of the popular mind in 
taly, looks the more probable ? 
One thing must be borne in 
mind—a corrupt Government makes 
a corrupt Church. Some of the 
crimes laid to the charge of the 


Catholic priesthood, and which 
have rendered it odious, are to be 
shared with the civil power. When 
Victor Emmanuel first entered 
Naples to take possession of his 
new kingdom, he received, amidst 
many congratulations and submis- 
sions, one of a strange charactery An 
ecclesiastical dignitary approached 
towards his Majesty, and inquired in 
a low voice, but with an air of the 
utmost candour and simplicity, to 
whom he was to make his report of 
the confessions. Victor Emmanuel 
was slow to comprehend this mys- 
terious question. When it was ex- 
plained to him, he replied that he 
had no desire to have any such re- 
port tendered to him or to any of 
his Ministers, King Ferdinand 
had apparently converted his 
bishops into political spies, and 
had learned the treasonable or 
patriotic tendencies of his subjects 
by a violation of the secrecy of the 
confessional, If Victor Roane 
uel retains the same honourable 
scruple that he expressed on this 
occasion, there will be one fault 
the less to cover with odium the 
Neapolitan bishops.* 

We said that there were some 
circumstances connected with the 
author of the present work, as well 
as with its period of publication, 
which give it an additjonal inter- 
est. When we last met with Mr. He- 
mans in a work which described 
the several Catholic institutions of 
Italy, we felt ourselves in com- 
pany with a faithful member of 
the Catholic Church. There was 
no parade of personal conviction, 
but there was the large and patient 
belief of one untainted by heresy. 
In the interval between that and 
the present publication a change 
has taken place in the mind of 
the author. The Roman Catholic 
Church is no longer the infallible, no 
longer the one only Church. Other 
Churches are allowed to rank side by 
side with it. All have their merits 





* Our authority for this anecdote is an article in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
Dec. 1866. 
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and their imperfections. Nor is it 
even to the Roman Church that he 
accords his preference. He has 
returned to the communion of the 
Anglican Church; but, unlike the 
majority of converts, he has no 
spirit of bitterness, or even of 
alienation towards the mode of 
worship he has deserted, or in part 
relinquished. He still writes, or 
rather we might say he writes 
more than ever, in a catholic spirit. 
He has no exclusive attachment to 
that Christian community to which 
he has returned; he rather appears 
to be looking forward to some 
future Church of an eclectic char- 
acter, that will embrace all that is 
true and excellent in the Catholic 
and the Protestant communions, 
That which, he says, forces itself 
most strongly upon his mind is, 
“the conviction that the true mani- 
festation of the perfectly evangelical 
Church is yet to be looked for as 
future; and that all institutions 
hitherto pretending to that charac- 
ter are destined eventually to give 
place to a reality nobler and purer, 
as the morning star fades before 
the lustre of the risen sun,” 

What has produced this remark- 
able change? Two causes have 
been at work. In the first place, 
the researches he has made, for the 
very purpose of writing the present 
volume, into ancient and primi- 
tive Christianity, have convinced 
him that the exorbitant claims of 
the Papacy are unfounded. He can 
no longer accord to the so-called 
successor of St. Peter an authority 
over the whole Christian Church. 
Moreover, he detects certain errors 
in worship or doctrine, manifest 
departures from the primitive type 
of Christianity, which demonstrate 
to him that that authority has not 
always been exerted in the support 
of truth, In the second place (and 
this interests us somewhat more), 
he has been an inhabitant, through 
these late years, of the city of 
Rome, and has seen and felt that 
the present spirit which animates 
the priesthood of the Catholic 
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Church is by no means eminent} 
Christian; and, moreover, that it 
has for its result to array Chris- 
tianity against the very cause of 
civilization or human pro 

The late manifesto of the Pope 
against principles that are inter- 
twined with the progress of society, 
combined with the unscrupulous 
measures adopted by the priesthood 
to maintain the temporal power of 
the Pope, have succeeded in pro- 
ducing in him a spirit of revolt. 
The manner in which the priests 
have employed their _ spiritual 
ed for the maintenance of po- 
itical rights especially disgusted 
him. The sacraments have been 
refused to the dying; blameless 
followers of the spiritual teach- 
ing of the Church have been ex- 
communicated, for the one offence 
of theoretical opposition to the 
temporal power of the Pope. 

We think that our readers can- 
not fail to be interested in observ- 
ing how a resident in Rome—one of 
the faithful, of gentle and forbear- 
ing temper—has been affected by 
the late proceedings of its priest- 
hood. We will therefore take the 
liberty of quoting a few p 
from a private letter written by our 
author to a friend in England, 
having, of course, received permis- 
sion to do so. 


“Had I,” says Mr. Hemans, “turned 
away from Roman Catholicism with any 
feeling of bitterness or hate, this tran- 
quillity which I feel might not have been 
mine perhaps; but I have no such dis- 
positions towards either its system or 
its followers, being, on the contrary, still 
convinced that it is an institution di- 
vinely commissioned to effect a mighty 
work upon earth; that it has been the 
most efficient, and will continue to be 
one of the most ascendant, influential, 
and attractive forms of Christianity. 
Yet this sad experience has been foreed 
upon me during long residence in Rome, 
that this system, in the stage now reach- 
ed by it, is not animated by the pure 
and holy and uncompromising love of 
Truth; that it is ready to make compact 
with falsehood, to deceive, to suppress, 
to lead into darkness,—to “— use, in. 
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short, of all possible means, good or 
evil, for the one central object of secur- 
ing its own dominion, and riveting the 
fetters it has jmposed. ... Its prin- 
ciples are now declared in a sense im- 
plying nothing else than defiance against 
thought, philosophy, modern govern- 
ments, the rights of conscience, the 
principle upon which Christian society 
now mainly reposes. In proclaiming 
the duty of governments to use compul- 
sion against religious dissert, to force 
mankind iuto the desired submission, 
and the duty of the individual to re- 
nounce even the hope that there can be 
a blessed immortality for those external 
to our communion, the Papacy has, I 
must think, proclaimed its own fall, 
and unworthiness to fill any longer the 
high position once attained by merits 
and held through wisely-aimed exer- 
tions.” 

That egregious intolerance, that 
unbounded assumption, which to- 
wards the multitude are religious 
weapons of marvellous force, had 
raised a spirit of revolt in our mo- 
dest Englishman (more fit by tem- 
perament to march in the ranks of 
martyrs than persecutors), and had 
probably prepared him to find, in his 
theological studies, other grounds 
for his defection, into which we 
might be wandering from our pro- 
vince if we entered. 

We are more accustomed to hear 
of the intolerance of Rome, as it 
affects the foreigner, than the native 
inhabitant. But it is against the 
latter, it seems, that it puts forth 
its full severity. It was not very 
- long ago, we are credibly informed, 
that a helpless old lady was arrested, 
and kept for about two months in 
the common prison of Rome, to be 
finally brought before the tribunal of 
the Inquisition, for the sole offence 
of possessing an unauthorized Ita- 
lian version of the New Testament. 
It is an old story, this intolerance 
of Rome, but there are good and 
very modern reasons for keeping it 
in remembrance. We do not ask 
those who contemplate a transition 
to Popery how they will like to be 
the subjects of such spiritual juris- 
diction ; we ask them how will they 
like to belong to, to be represented 
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by, this so arrogant, so despotic a 


priesthood? They may point to 
bland and ineffably amiable men, 
from the Pontiff himself to some 
humblest of curés. It is the cruel 
system, the cruel dogma, the cruel 
logic, which eyen these benevolent 
men are doomed to administer and 
support, by which they will be 
really represented. 

We must turn now to the book 
itself before us. If a profound in- 
terest in his subject, if a conscien- 
tious study of it, if a degree of eru- 
dition that would not disgrace a 
German, were sufficient to secure 
readers, Mr. Hemans might be con- 
fident of the success of his present 
enterprise. The amount of infor- 
mation condensed into one small 
volume is quite extraordinary; and 
it is often information that lies out 
of the beaten track of reading or 
observation. The author must not 
only have perused many volumes, 
but have visited many churches, 
and all other places where ancient 
works of art were to be examined, 
He must have explored the Cata- 
combs, both in the laborious work of 
Signor de Rossi, and through their 
actual labyrinths, torch in hand, 
But unfortunately this conscientious 
industry is not alone sufficient to 
give currency to a book; and weare 
compelled to repeat the observation 
which was forced upon us when no- 
ticing his previous work, that in 
the art of authorship Mr. Hemans 
is painfully deficient. There is a 
want of method, of lucid arrange- 
ment, and even of lucidity of style. 
He seems anxious only to get~his 
materials packed together in the 
smallest possible space. If he tells 
a simple or curious legend—and he 
tells many of them—he will run the 
risk of rendering it obscure by a 
violent compression of it—perhaps 
into a single sentence. We imagine 
that a popular writer, with light 
aud fluent pen, would find abundant 
material for his more dexterous 
workmanship in Mr. Hemans’s pages. 
We are not scolding Mr. Hemans for 
these peculiarities or deficiencies; 
we simply regret that one to whom 
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authorship is manifestly a great 
solace, a chosen and conscientious 
taskwork, should fail of the reward 
due to his labours by an absence of 
certain secondary qualifications for 
his self-appointed task. 

The chapter on the Catacombs 
is highly interesting, and _ tolera- 
bly free from these minor faults of 
manner or style. We read with 
amazement that it is computed that 
under the Roman Campagna “from 
800 to 900 miles of excavated cor- 
ridors, interspersed with chambers 
in various forms, extend their mar- 
vellous ramifications;” and that the 
number of Christian dead deposited 
in them is assumed to be between 
six and seven millions. De Rossi’s 
great work will, when completed, 
comprise 11,000 epigraphs or in- 
scriptions, classified according to 
their date. The study of these in- 
scriptions, of the symbols and rude 
works of art discovered in the 
Catacombs, is a subject of increas- 
ing interest. We doubt not that 
much curious historical information 
may be gathered from this source, 
We cannot, however, oe its 
bearing upon doctrinal theology. 
Brought up—fortunately, we think 
—in a school which regards the 
words of Christ and His apostles as 
the only and sufficient source of 
revealed truth, we cannot descend 
into the Catacombs for any articles 
of our creed, or any rites of our 
worship. Nevertheless there is a 
school of theology, even amongst 
Protestants, to whom it is a matter 
of vital interest to know what was 
precisely the faith or the practice 
of the earliest Christians—of those 
who worshipped in the Catacombs, 
or buried their dead there, inscrib- 
ing over the tomb their touching 
hopes or convictions. These will be 
curious to learn the conclusions of 
so impartial and earnest a student 
as Mr. Hemans. 

These conclusions, we may say, 
would neither satisfy the Catholic 
nor the Protestant who is desirous of 
finding his own views or doctrines 
illustrated in the Catacombs. Mr. 
Hemans finds there no traces of the 


sacrifice of the mass; on the otheg 
hand, he considers that the primi- 
tive worship “revolved round a 
mystic centre of sacramental ordi- 
nances;” he looks upon it that, “in 
outward form at least, the worship 
of ultra-Protestantism is at present 
the most remote from that of an- 
cient Catholicism in its pristine 
purity;” he regards “the worship 
of the primitive Church as essen- 
tially sacramental in scope and 
ritual in character.” 

We experience a difficulty in ap- 
rego | what precisely is meant — 
ere by “sacramental.” We can 
only gather that, from a very early 
ae the celebration of the Last 
upper—owing to these peculiar 
words, “This is my body ’—had 
become surrounded with a strange 
mystery which, even to the initiated 
themselves, would have been per- 
haps inexplicable in words. Ascend- 
ing from the Catacombs into such 
daylight as the ecclesiastical history 
of these early periods affords, we 
can hardly doubt the general truth 
of Mr. Hemans’s conclusion. The 
Eucharist itself seems to have been 
early separated from the mere Sup- 
per of the faithful, and become a 
peculiar and mysterious rite. We 
transfer to our pages an interesting 
quotation from Justin Martyr, de- 
scribing a mode of Christian wor- 
ship that prevailed in his time. It 
is a long quotation, but we are much 
mistaken if the whole of it will not 
be read with interest by any one 
alive to the controversies of our 

day :— 

“ On the day of the Sun all those who 
inhabited towns or villages used to as- 
semble in one place, where first were 
read the commentaries of the Holy 
Apostles on the books of the Prophets. 
Then, the reader having finished his 
task, he who presided would exhort the 
people with suitable words to imitate 
the illustrious acts of ghe saints, and 
to follow the precepts and counsels in 
those sacred volumes. This discourse 
being finished, all rose at the same time, 
and, according to usage, prayed as well 
for themselves and for those who had 
been just baptized, as for all others in 
whatsoever country, that, having ac- 
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Lah the knowledge of the truth, they 
ght also attain the grace of leading a 
life sanctified by good works, observing 
the commandments of the Lord, and 
finally arriving at the glory which has 
no end. They then saluted each other 
with a kiss, the sign of brotherly affec- 
tion. Afterwards were offered to him 
who presided bread and: wine with 
water, having received which things he 
gave glory and praise to the Father 
through the Son and through the Holy 
Spirit, and continued for some time in 
the rendering of thanks for these gifts 
from Him received. These prayers 
being finished, tbe people who assisted 
would answer, Amen! And after the 
supplications and acclamations of the 
faithful, the deacons took the bread or 
wine and water, over which had been 
rendered thanks to the Lord, and dis- 
tributed them to those present, reserving 
a part for those who had not been able 
to intervene at the celebration. Now, 
this divine food was at that time called 
the Eucharist, of which assuredly none 
could partake save those who believed 
that the doctrines of our religion were 
most true; who had been baptised, and 
who had lived in such manner as was 
commanded by the Redeemer; for in- 
deed, all were persuaded, as we are like- 
wise, that that nourishment ought not 
to be taken as one eats of bread or 
drinks of wine commonly, but as most 
sacred food, seeing that it had been 
revealed to us that such nourishment 
is indeed the flesh and bleod of Christ 
Jesus. For the apostles, in their com- 
mentaries, which are called Gospel, have 
written that thus it was commanded to 
them by the Redeemer, at the time 
when, having taken bread, after render- 
ing thanks, He said, Do this in remem- 
brance of me; this is my body ; and hav- 
.ing taken the cup and given thanks, 
added also, This 1s my blood. It was 
on the Sunday that they assembled, both 
because this day was the first in the 
creation of the world, and because on 
the same had risen from the dead the 
Son of God, our Saviour, Christ Jesus.” 


Amongst the pontiffs St. Gregory 


is, and dese to be, the favourite 
hero of our author. His was in- 
deed the heroic age of the Papacy, 
whether we regard the exalted 
character of the Pope himself, or 
the bold and grandiose style of the 
legends which have attached them- 
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selves to him. Mr. Hemans often 
rises into a fervour which ap- 
proaches eloquence when speaking 
of St. Gregory, and the style grows 
so free and animated that we almost 
regret that we have made any ob- 
servation whatever on that topic, 
He delights to show that while 
Gregory was really elevating the 
Papacy to its most exalted state, 
and was really governing or con-— 
trolling the municipality of Rome 
to the great advantage of that city, 
he nevertheless accepted, with the 
most perfect loyalty, the position of 
subject of the Byzantine Emperor. 


“The Papacy,” says Mr. Hemans, 
“exalted through the acts and example 
of such a representative, now commanded 
the highest respect, exercised the highest 
influence, and shone forth in the most 
radiant hght ever enjoyed by it; and 
this long before it had assumed a place 
among the governments of Europe, be- 
fore it had begun to enrol armies, to 
surround itself with mercenary troops, 
to be served by diplomatic ministers, by 
public or secret police.” 


Nor did St. Gregory, though a 
strict disciplinarian, and ruling the 
Church with a strong hand, advance 
a claim to be the “ Universal Bishop” 
of the Church. If the Church of 
Byzantium or Antioch were well go- 


.verned by their respective rulers, 


he was content; he put forth no 
theory of universal authority to 
emanate from Rome. It was, says 
Mr. Hemans, “in opposition to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
claimed the title of ‘ Universal 
Bishop,’ that he adopted that since 
taken by all Popes, ‘Servant of the 
servants of God.’” <A great gover- 
nor of men was this Servant of 
God’s servants; of inexhaustible 
activity, of boundless charity, of 
supreme authority. The miracles 
which the popular imagination at- 
tributed to him are astounding by 
their number and character, and 
serve at least to show the impres- 
sion which he had made on his age. 
The pleasing legend of his having 
prayed the soul of Trajan out of 
purgatory is a still more agreeable 
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testimony to his character. Here 
it is in the words of Mr. Hemans :— 


“Whilst walking one day in the 
Forum of Trajan he was meditating on 
an anecdote of that emperor having 
turned back when at the head of his 
legions on the way to battle, to render 
justice toa poor widow, who flung her- 
self at his horse’s feet, demanding ven- 
geance for the innocent blood of her 
child, slain by the emperor's own son. 
It seemed to Gregory that the soul of a 
prince so good could not be for ever 
Jost, pagan though he was; and he 
prayed for him, till a voice declared 
Trajan to have been saved through his 
intercession.” 


The miracles assigned to St. Gre- 
gory are criticised here with usual 
Protestant freedom, Our readers 
will remember how the saint and 
pontiff headed a procession to stay 
a dreadful pestilence, and how the 
archangel Michael was seen hover- 
ing over the Castle of St. Angelo, 
in act of sheathing his sword, to 
indicate the cessation of the divine 
chastisement. Mr. Hemans remarks 
that- we have historic proof that 
the pestilence did not suddenly 
cease after the solemn intercession 
of the Pope, but gradually dimin- 
ished, to break out again with fresh 
violence at a date not far removed. 
A second time: the plague was 
stayed by a sacred procession, and 
on this occasion the statue of the 
angel on the summit of the Castle 
bowed its head several times as soon 
as the picture of the Virgin Mother, 
borne at the head of the procession, 
came into view of the stafue—“ as 
more than sixty persons swore to 
have seen!” But Mr, Hemans 
quietly remarks—“ Under such in- 
fluences of panic and excitement, 
how easily may all similar illusions 
be accounted for!” 

We are glad to welcome this free 
tone of criticism. Yet on another 
occasion we notice a clinging to 
the supernatural where no senti- 
ment of Christian piety seems even 
to demand it. The old oracles of 
heathenism may surely be allowed 
to explain themselves on well- 
known principles of human thought 
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and human policy. Mr. Hemans 
has 


this. 


“Whatever,” he says, “the degree of 
imposture and illusion, priestcraft or 
phantasm, mixed up with such 
agencies of olden idolatry, the idea of 
some supernatural element in the oracle 
system scarcely deserves the contemptu- 
ous rejection it has often met with, but 
may be conjecturally admitted when 
we consider how little we know of the 
spirit-world that surrounds us, and how 
unfathomable the mystery of the realities 
perhaps removed but by a dim veil 
from our cognisance! We have the au- 
thority of Milton for that higher view 
which supposes the delusive Powers to 
have deserted,” &c. &c. 


Milton’s “higher view,” which, 
Wwe presume, was adopted by him 
rather as a part of his epic machin- 
ery than as a grave tenet of his Chris- 
tian divinity, supposed that the 
devils, under the mask of heathen 
divinities, sometimes foretold the 
future in order that they might the 
better delude and betray mankind. 
Mr. Leckey observes, in his well- 
known book, the ‘ History of Ration- 
alism,’ that certain opinions seem to 
die out of a country, not exactly 
because individual reasoners have 
attacked them with peculiar force, 
but because they no longer har- 
monise with the general strain of 
thinking. We have here an illus- 
tration of this observation. We do 
not regard Mr. Hemans as deficient 
in power of reasoning because he 
makes the observation we have just 
quoted. He has been simply living 
out of the atmosphere of England 
and does not feel that Milten’s 
opinion, viewed as a prosaic fact, has 
passed out of the arena of reason- 
able thought. Had he been living 
in France or Prussia, he could not 
have penned this sentence. It 
could have been written only in 
some half-medieval city. 

We cannot, of course, pretend even 
to indicate the range of topics which 
Mr. Hemans embraces in his work, 
for in this one volume he proceeds 
from the first to the ninth century ; 
but we must not entirely forget that 


@ curious reluctance to admit 
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he treats not only of the history of 
the Church, but of the history of 
Christian art. Yet with him the 
study of ancient art has been made 
quite subordinate to his theological 
studies. He rarely deals with art 
from a strictly artistic point of view. 
Indeed, without the assistance of 
engravings, it is almost impossible 
to convey any notion of those early 
designs which are to be found in 
the Catacombs, or in some of the 
churches. We are persuaded, how- 
ever, that any one visiting Rome, 
and interested in its Christian 
antiquities, would find much useful 
information in Mr. Hemans’s book. 
We can understand that to follow 
step by step the progress of Chris- 
tian art is a pursuit well worthy to 
engage the attention of those who 
have the means for such a study, 
a@ ready access to churches and 
museums. But from one point of 
view we should protest against the 
combination of such a study with 
the serious discussions of theology. 
The doctrinal part of our religion 
can surely not be Affected by a 
picture or an emblem discovered in 
the Catacombs; and as to evclesias- 
tical matters—the organisation or 
government of the Church—it ap- 
pears to us a mere truism to assert 
that this must vary with the social 
and political condition of the Chris- 
tian community. What is gained 
by proving to us that in primitive 
times all bishops were equal, if 
political circumstances and_ the 
exigencies of the case clothed the 
Bishops of Rome or Constantinople 
with pre-eminent authority? We 
must accept this fact; we accept it 
as justified by the necessities of the 
epoch. Suppose an alteration of 
circumstances, and that an equal- 
ity of bishops or even an equality 
of the clergy, should become the 


wisest organisation of the Church, 


we should accept this also. These 
are matters whose very raison 
@étre is to be found in the con- 
dition of human societies. We 
follow with curiosity Mr. Hemans, 
or any other guide, who shows us 
how, in the earliest representations, 
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the apostles Peter and Paul were 
placed side by side, one crown or 
wreath being suspended over their 
heads, as if to mark their equality ; 
while in somewhat later represen- 
tations Peter appears alone, and 
with the attributes of Moses—strik- 
ing the rock with a wand, and 
letting forth the living waters of 
truth. We can conceive this change 
to be connected with some advance 
in the power of that bishop who 
claimed to be especially the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. But from facts 
of this kind we cannot derive the 
shadow of an argument for or 
against the Papacy. That institu- 
tion grew up to guit the demands 
of one epoch; it will probably die 
down, in obedience to the demands 
of another epoch. 

Again, it is interesting to learn 
that the early Christians delighted 
in symbolising the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. Sometimes this was 
done by a fish floating in water, 
with a basket containing bread and 
a small vessel of wine on its back; 
a fish being chosen because (as is 
almost too well known to need 
mentioning) the word for fish in 
Greek is formed by the initial 
letters of the name and title Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour. But 
we should think it a very misplaced 
ingenuity which sought to derive 
any argument from such symbols 
for or against any given doctrine 
on the nature of the great sacrament 
of the Eucharist. 


“In order,” writes Mr. Hemans, “to 
understand such a subject as the Euchar- 
ist in its supreme place as presented by 
this primitive act, we must endeavour 
to realise how this ordinance was to 
the early Christians the centre and (it 
seems) daily-recurring transaction of 
their worship—the keystone of the mys- 
tie art on which their whole doctrinal 
system may be said to have rested. On 
every side appears evident the desire at 
once to convey its meaning through 
symbolism to the faithful, and to conceal 
both its dogma and celebration from the 
knowledge of unbelievers, never intro- 
duced with direct representation either 
of its institutions or ritual, but repeatedly 
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jn presentiment for the enlightened eye, 
through a peculiar selection of types.” 
This may or may not be an 
accurate statement of the facts. 
What we would venture to add is 
this—that it does not follow that a 
mystic rite is to be the centre or 
keystone of the Christian Church 
of the nineteenth century, or of 
that future perfect Church which 
Mr. Hemans anticipates. Our cen- 
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tre is not a sacrament, but a senti- 
ment—Love to God and man. 

But we are far from desiring to 
enter into the arena of controversy. 
We have ourselves learned man 
interesting facts from Mr. Hemans’s 
book, and we can commend it hon- 
estly to others, both for the infor- 
mation it contributes, and for the 
truly catholic spirit in which it is 
written. 





THE MORAL AND POLITICAL REVOLUTION IN JAPAN. 


Wate the nations of the West are 
disturbed with wars and rumours 
of wars—and the latent forces of a 
great moral revolution are even 
now gathering with ominous mut- 
terings, and threatening to shake 
to its foundations their boast- 
ed civilization—there is in the 
far East a country gradually un- 
folding itself to our notice under 
circumstances which have no his- 
torical parallel in the world’s annals. 
That any set of people should have 
succeeded in hermetically sealing 
themselves up, and should have 
deliberately denied themselves the 
pleasures and the profits of social 
and commercial intercourse with 
the rest of the world, for fear of 
the contamination, which a short 
but painful experience three cen- 
turies ago showed them it might 
entail, is, we may fairly say, quite 
the most remarkable moral pheno- 
menon upon a large scale which the 
world has ever witnessed, and gives 
evidence of an uncompromisin 
national character and force of wi 
unknown to Western nations. 

Our present purpose is to call 
attention to the effect which eight 
years of contact with foreigners has 
produced upon a race so remark- 
ably constituted, and to endeavour 
to discover whither those changes 
are tending which are now in pro- 
gress in Japan. 

Before doing so, however, it is 
necessary to consider, not merely 
the internal, social, and political 


condition of Japan at the moment 
when, bursting from the seclusion 
of ages, it steps upon the world’s 
stage, but the exact point in the 
drama at which this new actor in it 
appears upon the scene. The gen- 
eral nature of the effect produced 
must in fact depend upon the rela- 
tive merits of the two civilisations 
which are suddenly brought into 
contact. Thus, had we made ac- 
uaintance with the J apanese for 
the first time seven or eight hun- 
dred years ago, we should ‘have 
been the barbarians and they our 
instrictors in all the arts of civilis- 
ation and of progress. Had we 
torn aside the veil which concealed 
them from our gaze only one cen- 
tury ago, we should have found a 
society constructed upon principles 
almost identical with those exist- 
ing at the same period in Scotland. 
Nor do we think there is any one 
respect in which, at that time, that 
country could be said to be 
farther advanced. It had chief- 
tains corresponding almost exactly 
to Daimios, it had clans answerin 
to the Samourai of Japan, wi 

Dhuni-wassails for Yaconins. In 
fact, it had a feudal system of a 
rude and lawless character, while 
Japan had one which was refined 
and civilised, in which cattle-steal- 
ing would be considered a crime, and 
the predatory propensities of neigh- 
bouring chieftains were curbed by a 
powerful central government. But 
the century which has revolution- 








ised Western society, has left 
Japan precisely where it was. 
The cause of this it is easy to 
determine. One of the main stim- 
ulants to national development 
is to be found in the principle of 
competition. But the Japanese, 
having been cut off completely 
from all intercourse with other 
nations, have had nothing to excite 
the extraordinary intellectual cap- 
city and great powers of appli- 
cation which they possess. Produc- 
ing more than sufficient to supply 
their material wants, governed 
upon a system which secured 
the contentment, . happiness, and 
poy of the masses, thorough- 
satisfied with their social con- 
itions, and profoundly convinced 
‘of the excellence of the moral phi- 
losophy which formed the chief 
study of their more cultivated 
classes, there existed no appetite 
for change. There was no possi- 
bility of comparing themselves 
with others, or desire to imitate 
any supposed superiority of their 
neighbours, much less’ to acquire 
their territory. They had, in fact, 
found what we were still struggling 
to attain, and might have contin- 
ued to enjoy the bliss arising from 
ignorance, had they not been rude- 
ly shaken from their repose by the 
unceremonious intrusion upon it of 
Western nations. 

The consternation excited through- 
out the length and breadth of Japan 
by the visit of Commodore Perry in 
1853, may be likened to that which 
occurs when the unwary travel- 
ler brushes ‘over an ant’s nest 
with his foot. The instantaneous 
impulse was to resist the intruders, 
Deeply rooted in the mind of every 
Japanese was the well-founded ap- 
prehension that the introduction of 
the foreigner/was synonymous with 
the introduction of a train of ills 
from which Japan was free, and 
was, in fact, the inauguration of a 
reign of confusion, anarchy, and ruin. 
It is needless now to revert to the 
bitter experience of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, when the most 
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fearful affliction which ever befell a 
country was suffered by Japan, and 
the extermination of hundreds of 
thousands of the inhabitants under 
every species of torture was the con- 
sequence of listening with a too con- 
fiding ear to the blandishments of 
those early Jesuit fathers, whose 
success has been chronicled in tri- 
umphant tones by the ecclesiastical 
writers of the day—a success but tran- 
sient, and purchased at the expense 
of the lives of all their converts, 
without a single exception. No 
wonder that three centuries had 
failed to heal the sear or to blot out 
the remembrance of this fearful tra- 
gedy from the minds of the race 
which had been its victims. Every 
man was familiar with the law which 
had been passed to prevent its re- 
currence, and which prohibited, in 
the most solemn and precise terms, 
the foreigner from ever again setting 
foot in the country. Time had, more- 
over, served to invest the idea of 
foreigner with all that was degraded, 
intriguing, and superstitious. All 
that was known of him was, that he 
believed in a religion which stimu- 
lated him to the pursuit of wealth 
by means the most unscrupulous; 
and those who were not open traders 
and hucksters were regarded as po- 
litical intriguers under the garb of 
ecclesiastics. Japanese experience 
of the foreigner, either in commerce 
or in religion, was that he cheated in 
the one and lied in the other; and 
they considered that any means were 
permissible by which so immoral 
an individual. could be kept from 
entering the country and degrading 
the community. In order thorough- 
ly to understand the motives which 
have prompted the Japanese to 
the acts of violence we are about to 
record, it is necessary to remember 
the great cause they had for dis- 
trusting the foreigner; and to bear 
in mind that they regarded him 
much as we should regard a snake, 
or any other noxious reptile which 
mankind has good cause to dread, 
and is consequently justified in de- 
stroying. The news, therefore, that 
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Commodore Perry and his squadron 
had been communicated with, that 
their proposals had been listened to, 
and that he was to return and make 
arrangements for providing a har- 
bour of refuge for shipwrecked 
whalers, was followed almost im- 
mediately by the death of the Tye 
coon who had been guilty of the 
weakness of such a concession. Al- 
though it is not certain that this 
event was produced by poison, there. 
is a very current belief to that ef- 
fect; at all events, taken in con- 
junction with the incidents that fol- 
lowed, the presumption may fairly 
be permitted; and here it is neces- 
sary to dispel certain popular delu- 
sions which have existed up to a 
very late period with reference to 
the political system of Japan, and 
many of which still obtain credence. 
In the first place, it is popularly 
supposed that there ere two 
emperors in Japan, a Spiritual 
and a Temporal, and that the 
former possesses no executive au- 
thority, is entirely surrounded 
by women, and passes his time in 
a state of ecstatic contemplation. 
The whole of this is an entire mis- 
apprehension. There is only one 
Emperor in Japan, and he is no 
more spiritual than is the Queen of 
Great Britain. The name of the 
head of the Church is Sirakawa, and 
to him the Mikado (Emperor) him- 
self owes spiritual allegiance. On 
certain occasions his majesty even 
repairs to the chapel to meet Sira- 
kawa, in which are all the shrines 
of the departed Mikados, who are 
all canonised, and are patron saints, 
Upon these occasions the Mikado 
invokes their protection for the 
nation, and makes certain offerings, 
He passes to and from the sacred 
edifice between prostrate rows of 
courtiers and privileged persons, 
who keep their foreheads on the 
ground, but who take this oppor- 
tunity of snatching a glance at the 
august presence by a sidelong up- 
turned look as he passes. By the 
exertion of a little court influence, 
any Japanese of family can witness 
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the progress of the Mikado upon 
these occasions, just as one may 
get a ticket to see her Majesty 
open Parliament. The insignia of 
royalty are a sword, a crystal ball, 
and a mirror. The present dynasty 
of Mikados has existed, according to 
Japanese history, for many thousands 
of years. The origin of the super- 
stition of the spiritual character of 
the Mikados arises from the belief, 
which is generally entertained, that 
the first Mikado was born of divine 
sage hence the spiritual origin 

as been confounded by foreigners 
with a spiritual authority which he 
does not possess, 

Next in rank to the Mikado 
come the Miya-Sama, or nearest 
blood-relations of his majesty. As 
all persons connected with the 
Mikado’s family are supposed to 
have what may be termed spiritual 
blood in their veins, a peculiar 
character attaches to them. They 
all live at Miako, possess certain 
privileges, fill all the high offices 
about the Court, wear a sort of 
uniform, and are otherwise distin- 
guished. But the Miya-Sama are 
only the uncles and brothers and 
children of the Mikado. . Accord- 
ing to the old custom of the coun- 
try, these next of kin of the Em- 
peror were not permitted to marry, 
and used to shave their heads. One 
of the latest innovations incidental 
tv the influence of the foreigner 
in Japan, is the abrogation of this 
rule, intelligence of which has 
quite recently reached us, by which 
we learn that the Miya-Sama have 
determined to let their hair grow, 
and make trial of the enjoyments of 
married life. 

Next in rank to them comes the 
Quambak, or Chief Minister of the 
Emperor. He could only be chosen 
from one of the five families known 
as the Goshekke, and was theoreti- 
cally the highest minister of state, 
and was nominated by the Mi- 
kado. Practically, however, for 
many years past, the power of the 
Tycoon has been so great as to en- 
able him to control this appoint- 
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ment, as well as those of the two 
next highest officials, the Sadeising 
and Woodeising, who are both men 
of higher rank than the Tycoon 
himself, All this was usurped au- 
thority on the part of the Tycoon, 
to resist whose exalted political 
pretensions a political struggle took 
place, which culminated in the civil 
war that has only recently termi- 
nated. It will be seen that this 
high functionary is indeed only the 
fourth or fifth personage in the Em- 
pire. He has no claim whatever to 
the name of Emperor, and is not 
known among Japanese by his re- 
cently-invented name of Tycoon. 
His real title is Shogoon, or Gen- 
eralissimo; and as Shogoon he is 
beginning now to be known among 
Europeans. There can be no 
doubt that he did practically exer- 
cise the supreme executive autho- 
rity at the time of Commodore 
Perry’s visit; and his office is the 
pivot, as we shall presently show, 
upon which the whole political 
system of Japan turns. The 
Shogoon is assisted in his delibera- 
tions and executive functions by 
the Gorojio, or Council of smaller 
Daimios; and as the Shogoon was 
oftener a puppet than not, the 
Government of Japan came at last 
to be practically vested in the 
President of this Council—a man, 


under ordinary circumstances, of 


comparatively low rank. Withont 
clearly understanding what the 
system was before foreigners came 
to Japan, it will be impossible to 
comprehend the changes which it 
is now undergoing. It will thus 
be perceived that neither the 
Mikado nor his Council, nor the 
Grand Daimios, had much to say 
to the administration of the coun- 
try. Each Daimio was almost 
absolute at home; but the crown 
lands were administered by the 
Shogoon, and the general balance 
of power between the Daimios was 
maintained by compelling each of 
them to keep a large stake in the 
capital in the shape of property, 
and to have an important member 
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of the family at Yedo as hostage for 
his good behaviour. 

Practically, there was very little 
motive for interference, on the part 
of the Daimios, in the acts of the 
Shogoon or his Council. These acts 
applied almost entirely to local in- 
terests; and that Council had even 
less power of meddling with the 
Daimios than the Government at 
Washington had of interfering with 
the rights of the States prior to the 
late war. An act, however, which 
indicated a desire on the part of the 
Government at Yedo to open the 
country to foreigners, was one calcu- 
lated to excite the apprehensions of 
every Daimio in+the country; and 
certain of the leading princes im- 
mediately assumed an attitude of 
decided hostility to the policy of 
the Shogoon. Of these, the Princes 
of Mito, Satsuma, and Chioshiu have 
figured most prominently in the 
events of the last eight years. 

The Prince of Mito was the chief 
of one of the three families Mito, 
Owari, and Ksiu, known as the 
Gosankioi; and here, again, we 
must dispel a delusion which has 
been popularly entertained up to 
this time, to the effect that the 
Shogoon is always chosen from one 
or other of these families. Such 
is not the case. They hold their 
title, doubtless, in virtue of their 
blood, being all descendants of the 
celebrated Jeyayas, the founder of 
the dignity of Shogoon; but the 
right of succession is vested in 
two other families of more direct 
descent, though of scarcely any ter- 
ritorial influenc These are the 
families Tyass and Stotsbashi. 

In the event of a failure of heirs 
in these two last-named families, a 
member of one of the families of 
the Gosankioi is adopted into 
them. The family name of the 
Shogoon’s dynasty is Tokugawa, 
of which the five families above 
named are branches, all with the 
same name. The death of a Sho- 
goon is always kept secret for about 
six weeks, till the appointment of 
his successor, which is generally 
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the subject of some intrigue, is 
ratified by the Mikado, from whom 
the Shogoon receives his investi- 
ture. The permanent seat of his 
overnment is at Yedo, but he 
frequently resides at Miako with 
his principal ministers of state. 
On these occasions his Court is 
called Midionzio. It was a very 
rare event in former times, for the 
Shogoon to visit Miako. As long 
as his power was supreme in Japan 
he governed from Yedo, and the 
Mikado and his minister, the 
Quambak, were contented to fol- 
low the advice of the Shoshidi, or 
political agent of the Shogoon, per- 
manently resident at Miako. Now, 
however, that the authority of the 
Shogoon is slipping away from 
him, he has found it advisable to 
visit Miako more frequently, for 
the purpose of counteracting by 
his personal influence the intrigues 
of the Daimios to deprive him of 
power. 

It does not appear that either of 
the two great Councils of Daimios, 
one consisting of 18 or 24, and the 
other of 342, which are alluded to 
by Sir Rutherford Alcock in his 
interesting work, do really exist. 
They were probably invented by 
his informant as a useful body of 
objectors, to be put forward when 
the Government wished to excuse 
themselves from conceding some 
obnoxious point of policy. 

Having thus endeavoured to give 
an outline of the constitution of the 
Japanese Government, let us revert 
to the actual state of things when 
the Americans arrived in 1853. 
Upon the throne of the Mikados 
was a youth who, born in the year 
1831, had succeeded in 1847, and was 
therefore at this time only twenty- 
two years of age. The Shogoon of 
the period, by name Menamotto 
Yejoshi, came, as we have already 
stated, to a premature end in the 
year which intervened between 
Commodore Perry’s first and second 
visit; he had reigned seventeen 
years with success and his Prime 
Minister was Midzoune LEitzeno- 


kami. The presumption that the 
Shogoon was actually either poi- 
soned or stabbed by a follower of 
Prince Mito’s, as is sometimes 
stated, is strengthened by the fact, 
that immediately after his death 
Etizenokami ripped himself up. 
Menamoito Yeioshi was succeed- 
ed by Menamotto Yesada, and the 
celebrated Ykamono-kami became 
his minister, and indeed his con- 
troller. According to well-informed 
— opinion in Japan, Ykamono- 
ami was a bold, bad, ambitious 
man—a sort of Japanese Bismark ; 
but the Japanese have a mode, as 
we shall presently see, of ridding 
themselves of Bismarks unknown 
in Germany. That he was a man 
of great force of character and of 
ability, there can be no question. 
Menamotto Yesada had been Sho- 
goon about four years when the suc- 
cesses of the allied fleets in China fur- 
nished Mr. Harris, the American con- 
sul at the one port (Simoda) which * 
Perry had succeeded in opening, 
with an excuse for extorting from the 
Japanese Government a new treaty, 
upon the promise that if it was 
granted to him, he would intercede 
with the Western Powers and pre- 
vent the bombardment of Yedo. 
Fearing a contingency which neither 
we nor the French ever contemplat- 
ed, the treaty was granted, but, like 
the former one, was followed in- 
stantly by the death of the Shogoon. 
The immediate cause of the exas- 
peration of the feudal party at this 
treaty being concluded was due 
to the disobedience shown by the 
Shogoon’s Government to the or- 
ders of the Mikado. It appears 
that on the Emperor being made 
aware of the pressure which was 
being exercised by foreigners to 
obtain, treaties, he relaxed the rule 
so far as to assent to treaties being 
made, but at the instance of 
the Daimios limited them to 
duration of five years. Before, 
however, this order arrived in 
Yedo, the Shogoon’s Govern- 
ment had already signed a treaty 
of unlimited duration with the 
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Americans, excusing themselves on 
the plea that at the end of five 
years they would put an end to 
it. The result of this contumacy 
on the part of the Shogoon was 
that he died suddenly and myste- 
riously. The account of his mur- 
der given by Sir R. Alcock is, 
however, denied by the Japanese, 
who maintain that he died from 
natural causes. One thing is cer- 
tain, the death took place simul- 
taneously with Lord Elgin’s ar- 
rival at Yedo, consequently no suc- 
cessor had been appointed, and the 
event having been kept secret, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Japan- 
ese, our treaty was made, as is 
now well-known, with a man who 
was dead, and who, if he had been 
alive, was not entitled to conclude 
one for an indefinite period. 

The office of Regent was heredi- 
tary in the family of Ykamono- 
kami, in the event of a minor suc- 
ceeding to the Shogoonship. That 
ambitious prince determined there- 
fore to use his great power, and 
put into the office a’ youth of the 
family of Ksiu, who had no right 
to it, instead of a man of the family 
of Tyass, who was the legal suc- 
cessor, By these means he became 
Regent, but he also thereby excited 
a feeling of the strongest animosity 
against ‘him throughout the country ; 
and in order to secure his position, 
he either executed or imprisoned 
those whom he had most reason to 
fear. Among his more formidable 
enemies was the Prince of Mito; 
not only did the Regent compel him 
to abdicate in favour of his son, 
but sentenced him to perpetual 
retirement within the boundaries 
of his own domain—a not uncom- 
mon mode of punishing Daimios. 
According to Sir Rutherford Al- 
cock, the Shogoon was murdered 
by the Prince of Mito’s Samourai, 
and the Regent extorted from the 
murderers the admission that they 
had been incited to the act by 
their Prince. It is insisted, on 
the other hand, by well-informed 
Japanese, that the Shogoon was 
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not murdered, and that the Prince 
of Mito was punished because he 
had ventured to remonstrate with 
the Mikado against Ykamono- 
kami’s policy in respect of the 
foreigners. However this may be, 
a dire feud was the result of this 
strong measure —destined to lead 
to very tragic results. 

It is not uncommon for great Dai- 
mios to obtrue their advice directly 
on the Mikado, and provided they 
have several members of the Myia- 
Sama and Goshekke on their side, 
it not unfrequently happens that 
the Mikado adopts the advice thus 
irregularly tendered. The Shogoon, 
in such a case, suddenly finds him- 
self undermined at headquarters, 
and endeavours either by intrigue 
or violence to destroy the hostile 
influence. Thus, in this instance, 
there is no doubt that the advice 
of the Prince of Mito, in which he 
had the sympathy of all true pat- 
riots throughout Japan, was to 
ignore the treaty made with the 
Americans, and drive them by force 
out of the country. The friend at 
court of the Prince of Mito was no 
less a personage than the Emperor’s 
uncle, and the power of Ykamono- 
kami, the Gotairo (or Regent), was 
at this time so great that he ab- 
solutely had the audacity to put 
the Quambak as well as __ this 
elevated personage under arrest. 
The Emperor himself is too great 
a functionary to be affected by the 
intrigues of those who struggle to 
become possessed of the prestige 
which they derive from his nomi- 
nal authority, and no revolutionary 
movement could ever be directed 
against his sacred person; but the 
whole of Japan resented the out- 
rage to so distinguished a noble as 
the Prince of Mito, and to one so 
lofty as the Mikado’s uncle; and 
Ykamono-kami was feared and 
execrated universally. By way of 
increasing the influence he had 
already acquired, the Regent suc- 
ceeded in arranging a matrimonial 
alliance between the young Sho- 
goon and the Emperor’s daughter. 
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The class which really forms 
ublic opinion in Japan is not the 
fighest or Daimio class, still less 
is it the mercantile or agricultural 
class, who have, indeed, nothing to 
say to political affairs, The real 
rulers of Japan are the Samourai, 
or clansmen of the Daimios; they 
are the men who urge their chiefs 
to war, and sometimes force them 
into acts of open rebellion against 
their will. The Samourai of dif- 
ferent chiefs combine, intrigue, and 
dictate their policy in a manner 
often embarrassing to the Diamios, 
and they have the singular privi- 
lege of becoming Lonins or outlaws, 
thus putting themselves deliber- 
ately outside the social pale, that 
they may commit, under conditions 
of recognised lawlessness, acts of 
violence which, if they remained 
Samourai, would be considered 
crimes, but which are justified in 
their case by the exigencies of pat- 
riotism. The Samourai of several 
of the leading Daimios, whose in- 
stincts are naturally hostile to the 
authority of the Shogoon at all 
times, and who had become outraged 
beyond endurance at the acts of the 
Regent, now proceeded to vent 
their dissatisfaction in what might 
be considered the constitutional 
manner. In the first place, they 
burnt down the Shogoon’s palace 
at Yedo. Then they began to 
assassinate foreigners in the hope 
of frightening them out of the 
country. First they killed the 
linguist, attached to the British 
Legation ; then two Dutch captains; 
then some Russians—altogether six 
murders were committed during 
the first- year of the establishment 
of our Mission at Yedo. It was 
not until March, 1860, however, 
that the final act of vengeance upon 
Ykamono-kami was executed. This 
tragical occurrence is described at 
length by Sir Rutherford ; as, how- 
ever, his account differs consider- 
ably from the one we have received 
from a well-informed source, we 
will narrate the story as it is be- 
lieved throughout Japan generally. 


The assassins, who were men of 
high family and position, and who, 
in devoting themselves to the ac- 
complishment of an act which in- 
volved their own certain self-sacri- 
fice, were actuated by the purest, 
if perverted, motives of patriotism, 
numbered in all sixteen. They 
were Samourai of the Princes of 
Mito and Satsuma. They passed 
the night prior to their enterprise 
in the suburb of Sinagawa, a spot 
apparently devoted to the orgie 
which seems a preliminary in Japan 
to deeds of blood, and at nine 
o’clock next morning proceeded to 
Ogeba. This is a spot at the en- 
trance of the palace of the Shogoo 
famed for its imposing aspect, aa 
usually visited by Samourai newly 
arrived at the capital, who go sight- 
seeing. There was nothing remark- 
able, therefore, in the group assem- 
bled there this cold winter morning. 
A small driving sleet rendered 
waterproof cloaks desirable; and 
the Daimios who were astir at that 
hour were accompanied by retinues 
thus protected, and consequently 
unable to get freely to their weapons, 
The insignia of the Gotairo mark- 
ing his rank were recognisable in 
the shape of the spear-heads carried 
before his norimon or palanquin. 
Surrounded by about a hundred 
unsuspecting men, it was the work 
of an instant for these sixteen des- 
peradoes to dash into their midst, 
and, smashing the slender side of 
the norimon, for the most daring 
(when all were vying for the hon- 
our) to seize the head of the occu- 
pant. In the act of pulling it out 
so as to get a fair cut, one of his 
friends, in the excitement, made a 
false blow, and instead of cuttin 
off the head of the Gotairo, cut o 
the left arm of his assailant. No- 
thing daunted, the latter managed 


‘with his right arm to sever the 


head from the body, and ran tri- 
umphantly with it nearly half a 
mile. On approaching the palace 
of Sakai-ootano-kami, however, his 
strength gaye way, and faintin 
from loss of blood, he sank, sti 
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hugging the bloody trophy, near 
the threshold of that Daitnio’s gate- 
way. Here he requested some one 
of the numerous crowd of spectators 
who surrounded him to cut off his 
own head. No one, however, vo- 
lunteering to perform this office, 
he contrived to stab himself in 
the neck, inflicting a wound from 
which he shortly after died. His 
companions entered the palace of 
Sakai-ootano-kami, and gave them- 
selves up. With the exception of two 
or three who were killed on the 
spot, the others remained many 
months in suspense as to their fate. 
Two or three separate tribunals de- 
liberated upon the extent of their 
guilt, and they were finally permit- 
ted to put an end to themselves by 
the process of hara-kiru. It is as 
well here to dispel another delu- 
sion—viz., that hara-kird means 
“happy despatch.” It means liter- 
ally “belly-cut”—a very accurate 
if somewhat prosaic rendering of 
the fanciful expression adopted by 
foreigners. 

The news of the Gotairo’s death 
was the signal of a pean of tri- 
umph from one end of Japan to 
the other; but there seems no truth 
in the story that the head of the 
Gotairo was exposed at Miako, 
at the place destined for the exe- 
cution of princes, with the placard 
over it, “This is the head of 
the traitor who has violated the 
most sacred laws of Japan, those 
which forbid the admission of the 
foreigner into the country.” This, 
with many other rumours, was cur- 
rently reported at the time, for 
Japan is par excellence the country 
of rumours and gossip, and it is there- 
fore almost impossible for foreigners 
to arrive at the truth. Indeed, the 
» accuracy of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
information is the more surprising 
when this difficulty is realised; but 
it would seem that Sakai-ootano- 
kami gave back the head to the 
Samourai of the Gotairo, who, 
in order to conceal his death, de- 
nied it to be actually the head of 
their chief. As, however, the Go- 
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tairo has never appeared in the land 
of the living since that bloody 
morning, and Sakai-ootano-kami 
has no doubt upon the matter, we 
need not have any. . 

The Gotairo was succeeded in the 
regency by a member of the Tyass 
family, while Ando Tsusimano- 
kami, a man of some ability, be- 
came first ministcr: he had been in- 
doctrinated into the policy of the 
late Regent, and was not dismayed 
by his fate from attempting to carry 
it out. In the ensuing year a series 
of murders took place, commencing 
with that of the American Secreta: 
of Legation. Then came the attac 
on the British Legation, with the 
details of which our readers are fa- 
miliar, and at last the attempt to 
murder Ando  Tsusimano - kami 
himself, which resulted in the severe 
wounding of the minister, and the 
death of some of his retainers, and 
nearly all of the assailants. Mean- 
time several of the Gorojio had suc- 
cumbed in various forms to popular 
prejudice, the most notable in- 
stance being Hori-Oribeno- kami, 
a man of much intelligence, one of 
those with whom Lord Elgin’s treaty 
was concluded, and who put an end 
to himself by hara-kiru. 

Such was the condition of affairs 
in Japan in 1862, or four years after 
the treaties had been concluded with 
the five Western Powers. The 
feeling of exasperation against 
foreigners was increasing rather 
than diminishing; all the legations 
had been driven out of Yedo; the 
members of the Gorojio held their 
position at peril of their lives; and 
even in the neighbourhood of the 
ports murders of foreigners were 
becoming frequent. The Samourai 
were gaining courage, and the whole 
interior of the country was in a 


state of agitation and _ turmoil. 


Among the most warlike and cele- 
brated clans or Samourai of Japan 
are those of Chioshiu and Satsuma. 
It was about this time that the 
leading spirits among them plotted 
to put to death a no less important 
personage than the Quambak, who 
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had excited the animosity of the 
patriotic by influencing the Em- 

ror in favour of the policy of the 
hogoon. At the same time it was 
proposed to put to death the Sho- 
shidi or ambassador of the Sho- 
oon, who permanently resided at 
jako. This conspiracy was hatched 
by the turbulent Samourai of the two 
princes, and it was on the point of 
culminating when it was discovered. 
Instantly Shimadz Zabro, the father 
of the present Prince of Satsuma, 
who had succeeded about five years 
before to the dignity upon the death 
of his uncle, determined to visit Mi- 
ako, in the hope of averting the im- 
pending catastrophe. His self-im- 
osed mission was one requiring the 
ighest efforts of Japanese diplo- 
macy. In the first place, his rank did 
not entitle him to an audience with 
the Emperor; and in the second, he 
had to consider the unpopularity 
he ‘would incur by thwarting so 
powerful and reckless a body as 
the Samourai. But Shimadz Za- 
bro, now known as Oosmino-ka- 
mi, since his investiture with that 
high dignity, proved equal to the 
occasion. 

Pretending that he was compelled 
to visit Yedo in consequence of 
the destruction by fire of one of the 
Satsuma palaces in that city, he 
craved permission to pass through 
Miako; and when there he succeed- 
ed in seeing the Emperor, and laid 
before him a written memorandum 
containing thirteen propositions, of 
which the following were the prin- 
cipal :-— 

First, A general amnesty of all 
Miya-Samas, Daimios, or Samourai, 
who had been put under arrest, or 
were undergoing punishment, in 
consequence of their opposition to 
the policy of the Government of 
the eee ly and their opposition 
to foreigners generally. 

Second, That the Regent and pre- 
sent Gorojio at Yedo be changed, 
and ministers appointed who, al- 
though of higher rank than those 
who had hitherto filled the office, 
should be selected for their patriot- 
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ism and ability, without reference 
to other considerations. 

Third, That any aye ay to 
an order emanating directly from 
the Emperor should be punished. 
This was aimed directly at the 
Shogoon, whose government per- 
sistently ignored the instructions 
of the Emperor, and the latter had 
not the courage to insist upon it. 

Fourth, That all important mat- 
ters of state policy should be dis- 
cussed at Miako, and that the Sho- 
goon should be summoned to the 
capital, in order to prevent the in- 
structions of the  atrae being 
tampered with on their way to 
Yedo. 

Fifth, That the territory of the 
late Regent, Ykamono-kami, should 
be confiscated. 

Sixth, That the Emperor should 
be careful how he allowed himself 
to be influenced in his policy by the 
Samourai, as it conflicted diame- 
trically with that of the Shogoon, 
and rendered the Imperial policy 
generally inconsistent. 

And, finally, That the whole 
of the Daimios and their retain- 
ers resident at Yedo should be 
withdrawn from that capital and 
centred at Miako. This measure 
was advised ostensibly on the score 
of a saving of useless expense; but 
it was directed against the Shogoon, 
and has proved the most formidable 
blow which his power and prestige 
have received. 

Upon the Emperor agreeing to 
all eee propositions, with the ex- 


ception of the one we have named, 
Shimadz Zabro, accompanied by an 


imperial commissioner, proceeded 
to Yedo, and, supported by the 
whole public opinion of Japan and 
the prestige of the Mikado’s autho- 
rity, left the Shogoon no alterna- 
tive but to obey. Tyass the Re- 
gent, who had succeeded Ykamono- 
kami, was consequently deposed, 
and succeeded as Regent by 
Stotsbashi. There was an almost 
entire change of ministry. The 
Prince of Yetizen was appointed 
Prime Minister, and several Daimios 
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of high rank took office. The Sho- 
goon proceeded to Miako to confer 
in person with the Emperor, and 
a general exodus of Daimios took 
place from Yedo, reducing the 
population of that city by many 
hundreds of thousands, and driving 
to desperation all the fashionable 
shopkeepers. If the whole of Bel- 

avia migrated from London to 

ork, and there was a law passed 
prohibiting the residence of any 
nobleman in London, we may form 
some faint idea of the effect of 
about 300 Daimios leaving the 
city—abandoning their immense 
palaces, carrying off their retainers 
by the thousand, and converting 
what was known as the “ aristocra- 
tic” into what may now be called 
the “ deserted” quarter. 

It was on his way home, after 
having effected this most revolu- 
tionary stroke of policy, and there- 
by reduced to its proper dimen- 
sions the power of the Shogoon, 
that Shimadz Zabro brought upon 
his own country the wrath of the 
much-hated foreigners; for as 
the road passes the foreign settle- 
ment of Yokohama, his procession 
met an English lady and some 
gentlemen out riding. Coming 
thus in the height of their political 
excitement suddenly upon the fons 
et origo mali, some of the Samourai, 
to use the expression of their own 
countrymen, could not restrain 
“their patriotic ardour;” and the 
murder of the unfortunate Richard- 
son, the severe wounding of his 
companions, the narrow escape of 
Mrs. Borradaile, were the tragical 
results, and added another episode 
to the painful list of Japanese 
horrors. We immediately came 
upon the Government of the Sho- 
goon for compensation, but we 
have shown the condition to which 
that Government was reduced at 
this critical moment. The changes 
made had been in an anti-foreign 
sense; the whole instinct of the 
feudal party whose policy had 
triumphed through the efforts of 
Shimadz Zabro was to try the issue 
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with the foreigners, whose mili 
prowess they despised, and of the 
nature of whose warfare they were 
completely ignorant. 

It was not to be wondered at that 
the Shogoon could give no re 
and recommended, with some com- 
placency, our taking our own com- 
pensation from Satsuma, towards 
whom, at the moment, he had eve 
reason to entertain feelings of bit- 
ter hostility. Accordingly, in the 
summer of 1863, a fleet of seven 
English men-of-war appeared off the 
city of Kagosima, ith the details 
of that engagement, so far as our 
own severe losses went, our readers 
are familiar, They may not, how- 
ever, be equally well informed as 
to the extent of damage inflicted 
upon the enemy, as their know- 
ledge of that is derived from the 
extremely exaggerated and injudi- 
cious account of the Admiral, who 
incurred a censure he did not de- 
serve, for an amount of inhumanity 
which his own despatch implies, 
but of which he was fortunately 
not guilty. We all remember the 
sensation debate got up upon the 
occasion in Parliament, the thou- 
sands of innocent lives which were 
supposed to have been sacrificed, 
and the wanton destruction of the 
whole city by fire. The actual loss, 
as reported by the principal naval 
officer in command of Satsuma’s 
forces, and supported by the testi- 
mony of eyewitnesses, to whom we 
have since had access, was—one 
soldier killed upon the battery; 
five townspeople killed by shots 
which passed over the battery into 
the street beyond, which ultimately 
caught fire, destroying property to 
the value of about £50,000. is, 
when we consider the heavy loss 
in officers and men which we suf- 
fered upon the occasion, can scarcely 
be considered an undue proportion 
of the horrors of war to have in- 
flicted on the enemy in return. 
The fact is, Japanese never speak 
of the bombardment of Kagosima 
except with feelings of gratitude. 
It would have been scarcely possible 
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they say, for us to have learned the 
yaluable lesson we were then taught 
at a smaller cost. Although none 
of your shells burst, we saw that, 
properly constructed, they might 
easily be made more effective mis- 
siles. We perceived that your guns 
had a very powerful range, though 
the practice was not so good as it 
might have been. In fact, we saw 
enough to feel convinced that we had 
much to learn in the art of war:— 
and from that moment dates a com- 
plete revolution throughout the 
country, commencing with Satsuma, 
with respect to foreigners. No 
sooner was peace restored than the 
Prince of Satsuma sent a number 
of young men to be educated in 
Europe, an example which has since 
been followed by so many other 
princes, that the Government of 
the Shogoon has found it necessary 
to rescind the law prohibiting 
Japanese from travelling, and there 
is scarcely a capital in Europe now 
which has not been visited by young 
Japanese students making the 
“grand tour.” 

In a word, it immediately became 
evident to so intelligent a people 
as the Japanese, that it was impos- 
sible, with the existing disparity 
in military science, for them to 
drive the foreigner out of Japan, con- 
sidering the hold he had obtained 
in the country. The only plan by 
which encroachments on his part 
could be resisted must be by be- 
coming his equal not only in the 
arts of war, but in those of peace. 
Nor do the most enlightened Japan- 
ese, who have devoted themselves 
to gauging the capacities of Western 
nations morally and intellectually, 
entertain any doubt of being able 
to rival if not excel them in me- 
chanical arts, and even in intel- 
lectual culture. Their only fear 
is that contact with foreigners 
may destroy that moral superi- 
ority, which no one who has had 
any real opportunity of instituting 
a comparison between the Japanese 


and Christian nations can doubt 
that the former possess, This state- 
ment, taken in connection with some 
of their customs, and with the acts 
of eruelty we have recorded, may 
appear strange at first sight: we 
shall allude to it again, and for 
the present the following quotation 
from the ‘London and China Tele- 
graph,’ referring to a late visit paid 
by Sir Harry Parkes to the Prince 
of’ Satsuma, will help to illustrate 
our meaning :— 


“The gallant bearing of the defenders 
of Kagosima cannot fail to win our re- 
spect, and the spirit of true charity and 
unreserved forgiveness since evinced by 
the Daimio would have done honour to 
any Christian prince.* The cordiality 
of his invitation to Sir Harry Parkes to 
visit Kagosima, and the unbounded has- 
pitality received there, are not the only 
evidences of this. A still more valuable 
testimony is contained in *the statement 
of the three survivors of the wreck of 
the Cyclone, lately cast away on the 
rocky shore of Satsuma’s domain :— 

“The prince was most kind to us, 
supplying us with clothes and whatever 
else we required. We were never with- 
out guards, and wherever we went were 
treated kindly.. We cannot refrain from 
testifying onr sincere thanks for the 
kind manner in which we were treated, 
which we shall ever remember.’ It is to 


‘be hoped that measures will be taken to 


let Prince Satsuma know that the grati- 
tude expressed in the simple words of 
these poor sailors is fully shared in by 
our countrymen.” . 


To return to politics. It is diffi-. 
cult for a foreigner to obtain a pre- 
cise knowledge of the intrigues 
which were about this time going 
on at Miako. The struggle was 
between the Prince of Chioshiu and* 
the Shogoon, then at Miako, for 
supreme influence with the: Mikado. 
The nature of the bombardment of 
Kagosima was not believed in by 
the violent Samourai of Chioshiu, 
who forced that somewhat weak 
prince into attempting the most: 
extreme measures. for carrying out 
their policy of ulira “ patriotism.” 





* It is to be remembered that we seized his steamers and: muloted him of a very- 


large sum of money. 
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At this juncture the Prince of Sat- 
suma’s father, Shimadz Zabro, was 
again summoned to Miako, and ap- 
pointed by the Mikado a member 
of the Shogoon’s Council in Miako. 
In this capacity he exerted himself 
to the utmost to allay the excite- 
ment of the Samourai, and to unite 
in a definite policy the conflicting 
views prevalent in the capital. 
Finding this hopeless, he quickly 
withdrew, and left the field open 
to Chioshiu, whose suceess in court 
- intrigues enabled him to bring 
about a change of ministry, includ- 
ing the Quambak himself. He also 
obtained the support of several 
members of the Miya-Sama and Go- 
shekke, and at last prevailed upon 
the Mikado to issue an order coun- 
teracting the policy of the Shogoon 
in respect of the foreigner. This 
order the Shogoon, in his turn, 
persuaded ‘the Mikado to re- 
scind. It must be here remem- 
bered that the Mikado, having no 
army of his own, has nothing but 
his prestige and his force of will to 
fall back upon: if he does not hap- 
pen to possess any of the latter, the 
former becomes a tool in the hands 
of any designing intriguer who is 
bold enough and powerful enough 
either to obtain possession of his 
person or get a complete ascend- 
ancy over his mind. Upon finding 
himself thus thwarted by the Sho- 
goon, Chioshiu, urged by a few of 
the more violent of his Samourai, 
vowed vengeance, and plotted an 
attack upon Miako, with the view 
of obtaining possession of the Em- 
peror. The Shogoon, to guard 
against this contingency, had pro- 
cured an order from the Mikado 
rohibiting Chioshiu from entering 
Miako ; and that prince, therefore, 
towards the autumn of 1864, col- 
lected an army in the suburbs, and 
fixed his headquarters in a temple 
about four miles from the city, pre- 
pared to watch his opportunity. 
Meantime many patriotic. Dai- 
mios repaired with their forces to 
Miako, to protect the sacred person 
of the Emperor from ali undue in- 
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fluences, whether proceeding from 
the Shogoon on the one side, or his 
political antagonist on the other, 
At this time the protection of the 
city was vested in one J’doo, who 
possesses, in virtue of his office, the 
title of Shoogoshock. The proba- 
bility is that the sympathies of the 
Japanese Daimios generally were 
with Prince Chioshiu, though they 
disapproved of the extreme meas- 
ures he adopted to obtain his 
ends, and they not unnaturall 
suspected him of motives of ambi- 
tion mixed with those of patriot- 
ism. On the other hand, they all 
wished to see the power of the Sho- 
goon curtailed, many of them even 
supporting Prince Chioshiu in wish- 
ing it to be altogether abolished. 
It was with the view of obtaining 
possession of the Emperor, and ex- 
torting from him an order for the 
abolition of the Shogoon, that Chi- 
oshiu determined to attack the 
city. In addition to the troops of 
the Shoogoshock, a large number 
of the Samourai of Satsuma and of 
other Daimios were in Miako. Chi- 
oshiu received an order to withdraw 
from the neighbourhood of the city, 
and on his refusing to obey it, the 
troops in Miako were commanded to 
enforce compliance, In order to an- 
ticipate their action, he divided his 
force into two columns, and sud- 
denly entered the city from opposite 
directions in the night. One col- 
umn actually succeeded, after hard 
street-fighting, in reaching the ~ 
of the Emperor's palace. Here they 
were taken in flank by a band of 
Satsuma’s Samourai, and a stub- 
born hand-to-hand fight took place, 
worthy of being recorded by 
some Japanese Macaulay in ‘Lays 
of Ancient Miako.’ Many brave 
men fell on both sides on the 
Imperial threshold, Satsuma’s men 
fighting with desperation; for if 
they were borne hack, and the Em- 
ror seized, and if the nominal 
independence and authority which 
his majesty enjoyed were destroyed, 
Japan would have entered upon 
an indefinite period of anarchy. 
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Driven back from the palace, Chio- 
shiu’s men took refuge in the large 
alace opposite to it belonging to 
akatskasa, a member of the Go- 
shekke, who was supposed to favour 
the Prince. This was set: fire to, 
and the men compelled to abandon 
it; the fire spread, and burnt down 
three-quarters of the city of Miako. 
The second column of Chioshiu’s 
men fell back dismayed, while the 
first never rallied; and thus ended 
this audacious attempt at. a coup 
@état, After which, according to 
the Japanese narrative, the Shogoon 
said to Prince Chioshiu, “ 

did you attack the Mikado?” and 
Prince Chioshiu answered, “I did 
not attack the Mikado; I merely 
wished to protect. him from you, 
and enable him to carry out the 
ancient law prohibiting the admis- 
sion of the foreigner into Japan.” 
Then the Shogoon made the Mikado 
give him an order authorising him 
to attack Chioshiu, and punish 


him if he did not at once pay him 


an indemnity of 100,000 kokons 
of rice. Part of this was to meet 
a demand made by us for Prince 
Chioshiu’s conduct in firing upon 
an English ship in passing through 
the Straits of Simoneseki. The 
prompt bombardment of that 
town, under more successful cir- 
cumstances than those which had 
attended the attack on Kagosim 

taught him a salutary lesson, an 

he paid the share of indemnity de- 
manded by us, and professed him- 
self willing to satisfy the remaining 
demands of the Shogoon, but plead- 
ed as an excuse that his Samourai 
would not allow him to do so. We 
retired from the quarrel, so did 
Prince Satsuma and most of the 
other Daimios, and. left the Shogoon 
and. Prince Chioshiu to fight it 
out. This they have been doing 
almost ever since, and the Shogoon 
was beaten in every engagement, 
much to the gratification of the 
Daimios in general, who, although 
they remain neutral, and disap- 
prove of many of Chioshiu’s acts, 
wish the political power of the 
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Shogoon destroyed. There can be 
little doubt that the young Shogoon 
felt’ acutely the disasters which: his 
army suffered at the hands of Chio- 
shiu while it was under the com- 
mand of his uncle, the Prince of 
Ksiu, A mere shuttlecock in the 
hands of those by whom he was 
surrounded, he was looked upon 
with suspicion and dislike from 
one end of Japan to. the other, 
through no fault of his own; and 
it-is certain that his life was short- 
ened by the political agitation 
which marked every year of his 
brief and tragical reign. Called to 
fill the most important position in 
the Empire when a mere boy, he 
found himself from the first in- 
volved in the unpopular policy 
conceived by his advisers, whereby 
they hoped to dominate the feudal 
party, and keep on good terms 
with the foreigners at the same 
time. The fact was, that the two 
violently antagonistic —o em- 
bodied in the feudal and the foreign 
elements, rendered, as we have 
shown, any middle position impos- 
sible, and enabled the Daimios to 
undermine the Shogoon’s authority. 
He thus fell between two’ stools, 
and died of dropsy and a broken 
heart at Osaca last June, at the 
-— e of twenty-one. 

is death, according to the usual 
custom, was kept secret for two 
months, a period still more disas- 
trous to the fortunes of his army. 
The now unpopular and difficult 
office of Shogoon was offered to 
Stotsbashi, a man who enjoyed a 
high reputation among the Japan- 
ese for political ity, and who 
should have succeeded to the Sho- 
goonship eight years before, had 
not the Regent, as we have shown, 
interposed the minor who was just 
dead, Stotsbashi had succeeded 
Tyass as Protector of the Sho- 
goon when that prince was de- 
osed at the instance of Shimadz 
abro of Satsuma. He had al- 
ways identified himself with the 
feudal rather than with the Sho- 
goon’s. policy, and was. placed 
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in a position of considerable em- 
barrassment by thus finding great- 
ness thrust upon him. By birth a 
cadet of the Mito family, he was 
adopted into the house of Stots- 
bashi, and thus found the prejudices 
in which he had been reared clash- 
ing with what were apparently his 
interests. Under these circum- 
stances it was difficult to inspire 
confidence anywhere. The Sho- 
goon’s party distrusted him thor- 
oughly, and the Daimios, who were 
anxious to abolish the office, did not 
regard favourably any one likely to 
occupy it. Stotsbashi came to the 
wise conclusion of declining the 
shadow and retaining the substance. 
He refused to be installed as Sho- 
goon, but determined provisionally 
to exercise the authority belonging 
to the office. It is only by the 
very latest intelligence that we 
hear that he has finally succeeded 
in conciliating the Daimios suffi- 
ciently to risk investiture at the 
hands of the Mikado. It would 
appear that he only consented to 
accept the office on condition of 
receiving the unqualified support 
in his foreign policy, not merely of 
the Mikado, but of the Daimios; 
and in order to secure this, he has 
called a meeting at Osaca, which 
was attended by all the principal 
Daimios; and if rumour is to be 
believed, these powerful nobles con- 
sented to waive all further opposi- 
tion to his policy, on the under- 
standing, however, that the rebel- 
lious Chioshiu was to be allowed to 
retain the territory he had con- 
quered from the late Shogoon. 
Meantime, in order to strengthen his 
position, he has 7 to foreign 
nations for help. ot having had 
the opportunity of studying the 
history of India, he is in a happy 
state of ignorance as to the inevi- 
table result of this policy. The 
Daimios, according to precedent, 
also bid for foreign aid against the 
Shogoon; and it will not be the 
fault of either Shogoon or Daimios 
if Japan does not go the way of 
‘India or Mexico within a very few 
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years, Already many Japanese, 
who have examined the conse- 
quences of European interference, 
foresee with dismay that the inevi- 
table result of this wholesale intro- 
duction of the foreign element into 
their domestic affairs will lead to 
the most fatal disasters; and those 
who knew Japan as it was, must 
sympathise in the horror with 
which all patriotic Japanese con- 
template the prospect of their once 
happy and contented land bein 

first desolated by internal wars, an 

at last reduced to the demoralised 
condition of a so-called civilised 
nation. Here is a country which 
crushed out Catholicism three cen- 
turies ago, and has managed to 
keep itself tolerably free from the 
contaminating influences of Western 
civilisation ever since. With the 
exception of the Portuguese Jesuits, 
who tried to filibuster the country, 
and a few Dutchmen who purchased 
their right to trade by trampliug 
on the Cross, the Japanese have 
not seen any Christians till lately. 
Hence the lust of gain and of power 
is inseparably connected with Chris- 
tianity in the mind of a Japanese; 
they conceive it to be a religious 
system devoted to the worship of 
gold and of territory, one which 
justifies the bombarding of towns 
for gold, and which teaches that 
the most successful trader is the 
most devout worshipper of this god. 
One of the fundamental principles 
of the Confucianism which they 
study, and strive literally to act 
upon, is almost identical with the 
saying “that the love of money is 
the root of all evil”—apparently 
disbelieved in by civilised nations, 
but considered absolutely true by 
them. Hence no matter how great 
the revenues of any principality 
may be, they are never spent. by 
the prince upon himself. His diet 
consists simply of rice and fish; 
gluttony is considered a contemp- 
tible sin, and the man who makes 
his god his belly is indeed despised. 
Let us hope that through the 
French Treaty they will be cured 
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of this notion, and perceive that it 
is a mark of civilization to bestow 
much thought on food, and to 
relish especially what no Japanese 
would at present touch—the livers 
of diseased geese, and birds in a 
state bordering on _ putrefaction, 
When the ladies of Japan know a 
little more of their Parisian sisters, 
they will learn to show more of the 
shoulders they now so carefully 
conceal, and consider more lightly 
the virtue of chastity, to which in 
their pagan ignorance they at pre- 
sent attach a’ very high importance; 
for the moral condition of the up- 
per classes of society in Japan is not 
what those who have only visited 
certain quarters in their big cities 
have reported it to be. 

Again, among the Samourai class, 
to bet or gamble for money was a 
thing unknown; but already that 
noble British sport of horse-racing 
has been introduced among these in- 
telligent heathen, and it will be con- 
solatory to think that we have made 
them acquainted with the pleasures 
of the ring, and have shown them 
how to make books and become 
blacklegs. 

With the introduction of rail- 
ways we shall introduce “boards” 
and “directions.” The mysteries 
of finance companies, and the ad- 
vantages of a stock exchange, will 
be duly appreciated by so quick 
a race, and it is not impossible 
that we may so far enlighten the 
mind of Prince Satsuma, as to 
induce him to become the chair- 
man of a hotel company, or 
the part proprietor of a music- 
hall. It is a hopeful symptom of 
the readiness with which this skil- 
ful people adopt the appliances of 
modern civilisation, that in Naga- 
saki and Yokohama the manufac- 
ture of Western false weights and 
measures is said to be progress- 
ing satisfactorily; while modes of 
adulterating food, formerly unsus- 
pected by them, are being rapidly 
and extensively introduced by some 
of our most experienced adultera- 
tors. It is only to be expected that, 
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with the spread of our commercial 
relations, they will acquire from us 
new and more scientific methods of 
fraud, and before long we may an- 
ticipate with pleasure the news of 
the first Japanese bankruptcy. This 
is a commercial novelty which can- 
not fail deeply to impress a people 
who have been limited all their lives 
to the narrow teachings of Con- 
fucian morality. Although Yedo 
is a city nearly as large as Lon- 
don, except a few religious mendi- 
cants there is scarcely a beggar to 
be seen. It is anticipated that the 
complete financial revolution which 
the introduction of the Western 
commercial system will produce, 
may largely increase this portion of 
the population, and enable the Ja- 
panese Government to adopt our 
admirable workhouse system, with 
all the incidental advantages of 
“guardians,” a “poor-law board,” 
&c., at present hasea to them; 
and the Prince of Satsuma, when 
he understands political economy, 
will never again be so absurd as to 
have the whole infant population 
of his principality vaccinated at 
his own private expense, as he did 
the other day. e will also see 
that in highly civilised communi- 
ties a free system of national 
education is not considered ne- 
cessary, one of the benighted de- 
lusions under which he is now 
labouring; and he will probably 
abolish the free schools devoted to 
the inculcation of the moral pre- 
cepts of Confucius. In fact, Con- 
fucius himself will, before long, 
be found out to be an impostor, 
and the great principle of self- 
sacrifice, which lies at the root of 
Japanese paws and private mo- 
rality, will be perceived to be a de- 
lusion and a snare. The Japanese 
will no longer put his duty to the 
race of defunct Mikados first, and 
his country second, and his Prince 
third, and himself last, as at pre- 
sent; for he will hear from the pro- 
fessing Christians with whom he 
associates, that the only cer 
they know of is, “to look after 
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number one;" and so, what with 
contact with the flippant French- 
man, and the vulgar Englishman, 
and the smart Yankee, the Japanese 
will be cured of those sentiments 


of patriotic fanaticism which find ° 


their development in an exaggerat-~ 
ed form in self-immolation, and 
even justify political assassinations ; 
but he will also be cured of all 
those heroic qualities which con- 
trast so favourably with any pos- 
sessed by those with whom he has 
recently come in contact. He will 
lose that simplicity which enables 
him to believe profoundly in great 
principles, which knows not the 
meaning of compromise, and which 
rompts him to throw away his 
ife without a thought in the dis- 
charge of what he believes to be 
his duty. Here, for instance, is 
an illustration cut out of an Eng- 
lish newspaper published in Japan, 
of what a 5 apanese servant consi- 


ders his duty :—“ Last April a fire 
broke out in the Russian hospital 
Hakodadi, 


which was soon de- 
stroyed. The patients were very 
numerous, many of them Japanese. 
There were also two Englishmen 
in the wards, one of whom was a 
boy who lately had his leg ampu- 
tated below the hip. His attend- 
ant, a Japanese, not knowing that 
the other Englishman had. taken 
the boy on his back and carried 
_him out, said he must save his 
master, and in the attempt to find 
him was burned todeath. This was 
not the only instance of devotion ; 
for another patient, a Russian who 
had lost the use of his legs, and 
was pea wg in despair lest he 
should be left behind, was carried 
away by his servants, although all 
their own property was left behind, 
and of course destroyed. Such,” 
says the narrator of the above in- 
cident—“ such are the Japanese!” 
Alas, alas! how long will they re- 
main such ? 

The direct results to Japan of 
contact with Western civilisation, 
up to this point, in addition to those 
of a more indirect nature upon 
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their national character which we 
have enumerated, have been: rice- 
riots, in consequence of the distress 
among the poorer classes caused by 
financial disturbance; the partial 
ruin of a large portion of the popu- 
lation of Yedo, consequent upon 
the withdrawal ‘of the Daimios; 
the bombardment of two cities; 
the utter demoralisation, commer- 
cial and social, in many ways 
not necessary to particularise, of 
the native populations of Naga- 
saki and Yokohama’; the creation 
of a civil war which has lasted 
nearly two years, and caused in- 
finite misery throughout the coun- 
try; the disappearance by death 
of three Shogoons, either prema 
turely or by violence; the assas- 
sination of a Regent, and the 
self-immolation of several of the 
most eminent and highly-esteemed 
princes in the country. 

“A great change,” says Sir Ruth- 
erford Alcock, writing four years 
ago, “is being effected in the fun- 
damental relations of suzerain and 
subject. The whole feudal power 
is profoundly moved, and their or- 
ganisation, political and -social, is 
crumbling under the shock of sud- 
den contact with Europe. Whe- 
ther all this can take place, and 
a new social and political basis 
be attained, without an interval of 
disorder, violence, and bloodshed, 
must be very doubtful.” It is now 
no longer doubtful. All that was 
here foreseen has happened. And 
seeing that our own political and 
social system can only be regarded 
as a gigantic failure, as compared 
with the Japanese, if, in the words 
of the American constitution, “the 
pursuit of happiness” be the test 
of success, it would be as well for 
our national vanity if we estimated 
our civilisation at its true value, 
and admitted that it is ten thou- 
sand times more powerful for evil 
than it is for good, and that per- 
haps the most fatal defect in 
it is, that it seeks to varnish over 
its inherent rottenness with a re- 
ligious gloss which it calls Chris- 
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tianity, but which, as practised by 
those who profess it, bears no re- 
semblance to that religion, so that 
Japanese who are instructed for the 
first time in the actual moral code 
laid down by Christ are penetrated 
with amazement. “Why,” they 
exclaim, “His teaching is actually 
superior to that of Confucius. We 
had no conception agareg was 
such a religion as this, but believed 
it to be a superstition only fit for 
the common people and shopkeep- 
ers, like Buddhism. Why do the 
people who come here not live like 
Christians? Is it because they are 
ignorant merchants who only un- 
derstand superstition?” “ No,” 
we are compelled to reply, “they 
are all the same at home.” “Then,” 
they say, astonished, “why do not 
your learned men follow purely the 
teaching of Christ as our learned 
men follow purely the teaching of 
Confucius?” Such are the ques- 
tions with which the intelligent 
Japanese Confucian plies the West- 
ern Christian, and it is long before 
he is enabled so completely to over- 
come the prejudice which the prac- 
tice of Christians excites in his 
mind, as thoroughly to realise that it 
has scarcely any relation whatever 
to the sublime precepts of the Di- 
vine Founder of the religion he 
professes. For the Japanese, as 


we have already said, is a man who 
does not know what compromise 
means, and it is to him astonishing 
that a man should say he believes 
one thing and practise in his daily 
life another. In a word, he is 
capable of a sublime appreciation 
of Christianity, if it were not 
for an inveterate horror which 
he entertains of contact with the 
Christian. It is doubtless owing 
to the purely ethical character of 
his own religion, that the educated 
Japanese has no religious bigotry 
as applied to dogma. He hates 
bad practice, but he listens with 
respect and toleration to any new 
theological opinions, and imbibes 
with delight the elevated ie 
of pure Christianity. 

Japanese are in the constant habit 
of prayer, and only the lower class 
practise eteithonsial Men are great 
there according to their lives, not 
their intellect. Thus the most 
eminent scholar is discredited be- 
cause he gave one doubtful opinion 
on a point of morality. 

It is melancholy to reflect that 
the quarrels of the rival mission- 
aries and the “lives” of those who 
are Christians only in name, will 
render it impossible for a people 
who only judge of a religious sys- 
tem by its results, to accept Chris- 
tianity. 
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PART III. 


Berore proceeding further with 
the task to which we have set our- 
selves, it may be well to recapitu- 
late in very few words the substance 
of what has been already said, in 
order that our readers, while con- 
sidering the means proposed for the 
attainment of a specific end, may 
neither lose sight of the end itself 
nor overlook the connection which 
subsists between the end and the 
means. The end is this—that Eng- 
land shall, under all circumstances, 
have at her disposal a sufficient 
army both for defence and offence; 
that the defensive army shall be 
organised upon a plan which, 
within the briefest interval of time 
—not inconsistent with the just 
demands upon the population for 
remunerative labour—shall convert 
an adequate amount of that popu- 
lation into reliable -soldiers; and 
that the offensive army, sparing as 
~much as possible both the finances 
and the manhood of the country, 
shall be capable, at short notice, of 
such expansion as shall enable it 
to cope, on sumething like fair 
terms, with the armies of the other 
great powers of the world. The 
former of these arrangements, ef- 
fected through a trained militia, 
and through the comprehension, 
under the Mutiny Act, of volun- 
teers, as well as yeomanry cavalry, 
provides for the defence of the 
realm, and for the repulse or destruc- 
tion of an enemy who may have 
made good a landing on our shores. 
The latter contemplates the forma- 
tion of foreign alliances, and pro- 
vides for making them at once 
honourable and secure, by en- 
abling the British Government, 
when forced into war, to place in 
line of battle, and to keep in a state 
of efficiency, an efficient army of 
50,000, 60,000, or 80,000 men. 
_ By what process the first of these 


ends is to be reached, our essay of 
last month has fully explained, 
And in regard to the last, if here 
and there a matter of detail be 
omitted, or a figure misplaced, or 
some other opening for objection 
be afforded, the general idea is, we 
should hope, clear enough. We may, 
therefore, proceed at once to con- 
sider points in the scheme which 
have not yet been touched upon; 
and then, making our bow, leave 
the plan, as a whole, to be sifted, 
weighed, modified, acted upon, or 
cast aside, as to the wisdom of 
the present or any future Govern- 
ment, and of the Legislature, shall 
seem most expedient. 

And first, with a view to meet an 
objection which has been raised on 
high authority, let us observe that, 
in advocating the severance of the 
Indian from the Home army, we by 
no means recommend an abject re- 
turn to that state of things which 
existed while the government of 
India was carried on in the name 
of a great trading compar. Our 
object’ rather is to assimilate, in 
this respect, the military policy of 
England to that of Holland, which 
has its home and colonial armies 
distinct in time of peace, and even 
of moderate pressure in war, but li- 
able, on the occurrence of any great 
emergency, to be brought, either in 
Europe or Asia, into the same line 
of battle. Thus we would throw 
upon the resources of India the ex- 
pense of maintaining, in peace and 
war, 60,000 European troops, as 
supplemental to its Native army, 
wherewith to garrison, not the con- 
tinent only, but the islands of Asia. 
And, unless the heart of England be 
struck at, we should limit the ser- 
vices of these troops and of their 
regimental officers absolutely to the 
East. But as soon as an officer 
attains the rank of general, then, in- 
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asmuch as he is a Queen’s officer, he 
becomes eligible for service in every 
part of the world, just as general 
officers may be sent from home to 
command divisions and brigades in 
India. In like manner we see no 
objection to exchanges between the 
officers of Indian and of other regi- 
ments, provided always the officer 
desiring to exchange into the In- 
dian branch of the army show that 
he is qualified for that service by an 
acquaintance with the native lan- 
guages and a competent knowledge 
of Indian history and customs. But 
the two armies must be distinct, 
both in their spheres of ordinary 
duty and in the terms on which the 
men are enlisted, otherwise you 
cannot accept the proposed plan of 
short service and a reserve without 
either incurring an expense which 
the resources of England could not 
stand, or else doing grievous injus- 
tice to that portion of your army 
which is employed to keep India in 
obedience to British rule. 

Again, it may be urged against 
our scheme for consolidating the 
infantry and cavalry of the line 
into comparatively few and strong 
regiments, that it puts serious ob- 
stacles in the way of that expansion 
to which we look forward; that it 
renders recruiting and the instruc- 
tion of recruits impossible, through 
the lack of cadres on which to form 
them. But surely this is a mistake. 
There is not an army in the world 
which shows such disproportion be- 
tween the officers and men of its 
battalions as ours. Now we do 
not propose to interfere with this 
disproportion. We reduce the num- 
ber of our regiments, strengthening 
at the same time our companies and 
troops, but we leave to each battalion 
its three field-officers, as at present, 
its eight captains, and its sixteen 
Subalterns, Will anybody _pre- 
tend to say that a captain and two 
competent subalterns are not enough 
in time of peace to manage 100 
men? And if, when the reserve 
come in, the company be raised to 
150, what is there to prevent your 
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adding a third subaltern, if his ser- 
vices be necessary, either from the 
half-pay list or by new creation? 
War overrides all schemes which 
are put together in times of peace 
for purposes of economy. But 
the changes forced on by war are 
temporary only; and if your peace 
plan be both adequate to its purpose 
and economical, the country is the 
better able to bear this extra pres- 
sure, because its resources have been 
husbanded before the pressure came.» 
And in the matter of recruiting 
what better plan can be devised 
than that on which the old army 
acted during the great wars of the 
French Revolution? As soon as 
a regiment of cavalry or a bat- 
talion of infantry was ordered on 
foreign service, it picked out its 
least robust men, formed them into 
the skeleton of a troop or company, 
and gathered in its recruits upon 
them. Or else. a second battalion 
was formed, which became a feeder 
to the first; and which, if the same 
expedient be hereafter resorted to, 
ought to be constructed on a scale 
as regards officers, more limi 
than is applied to first, or service, 
battalions, We must confess, there- 
fore, that objections to our plan 
resting on the ground of want of 
means to recruit and expand, ap- 
pear to us not to have much weight. 
The next point which demands 
attention is one to consider which 
the Committee on Recruitment sat, 
and upon which their report, with 
the voluminous evidence attached 
to it, has for some time been in the 
hands of Members of Parliament 
and of the Secretary of State for 
War. Without intending the slight- 
est disrespect to the accomplished 
members of that Commission, or to 
the experienced and well-informed 
witnesses whom they examined, we 
must be pardoned if we treat their 
report as comparatively little worth. 
It deals with a condition of affairs 
which may be said to have passed 
entirely away. It offers palliatives 
to a system which cannot be de- 
fended, and almost every device 
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suggested would, if acted upon, 
materially increase the expense of 
the army without rendering it more 
effective than it is. The Commis- 
sioners, for example, recommend, 
among other expedients, a more 
liberal distribution of good-conduct 
badges, an increase of pay to men 
who re-enlist after their first term 
of service expires, and a handsome 
addition to’ the’ veteran’s pension. 
All these are reasonable sugges- 
tions if we are to keep things as 
we now find them; but they all 
render the army more and more 
costly to the country. Now we 
have no wish to increase the taxa- 
tion of the country for the purpose 
of keeping things as we now find 
them. We do not desire to retain 
men, except such as enlist for the 
Indian branch of the army, ten or 
twelve years on a stretch with their 
colours; and the last thing on 
earth which we would wish is, that 
those belonging to the Home Ar- 
my should be taken on again after 
their ten or twelve years expire. 
Nor, looking to the important evi- 
dence which came before the Com- 
mission, is it at all clear to us, 
either that the men would be worth 
the price if by these means we 
bought them, or that contingencies 
so remote are much taken into 
account when the young’ civilian 
first addresses himself to the re- 
cruiting sergeant. Hear what is 
said by soldiers, some still in the 
service, others discharged from it, 
and judge how far the thought of 
long or short service, or even of an 
adequate pension in old age, acts 
upon the mind of the youth seek- 
ing to be enlisted. 

rgeant William Bond, in charge 
of the Band of the Commissioners, 
examined— 


“When you first entered the ser- 
vice, did you give any consideration to 
the period for which you enlisted ?— 
No 


“You would have as soon enlisted for 
fifteen or twenty-one years as for ten? 
—Yes. I think that it made no dif- 
ference; it was a momentary impulse: 
I enlisted with a friend of mine. 
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“When the period of ten years ex. 
pired, why did you not continue your 
service for pension?—I thought that 
that was part of my life when I could 
be doing better out of the service, and 
that I would make a house for myself 
during that time; and I think that I 
shall succeed in getting a better house 
for myself than if I had stopped in the 
army.” 


The examination goes on in this 
strain, but the sergeant sticks to 
his text. He quitted the army to 
better himself, not from any dislike 
to it. 


“And you quitted it entirely upon 
these grounds, and not from any com- 
plaint of the service ?—No, I had no com- 
plaint of the service whatever. Many 
men think they can better themselves, 
not only in the band, but other men. 
I have twenty different acquaintances 
in London who were in the ranks, and 
who are doing very well; some are 
railway porters, others are messengers. 
They are all earning their 21s, or 25s. a- 
week. ... 

“These men are doing well now; 
but if they ceased to be able to fill the 
situations in which they are placed, do 
you think that they would be in as good 
a position as if they continued in mili- 
tary service for a pension?—That I 
cannot say; I now see a great many 
old soldiers who are in a very bad posi- 
tion; nothing can be worse. 

‘Ts not that very bad position owing 
to their having left the service ?—No; 
I am alluding to pensioners.” 


The same tone pervades the evi- 
dence of A. B., a gunner in the 
Royal Artillery. He never thought 
about his period of service when 
he enlisted, and would have taken 
on as readily for twenty-one as for 
twelve years, and he asserts the 
same of all his comrades. “ Gene- 
rally, when a recruit is enlisted, 
unless he has known something 
of the service before, he does not 
ask what is the term of service at 
all, he never thinks of it.” “ And 
he does not care about it? ”"— No, 
it never troubles him.” This is 
corroborated by E. F., a soldier of 
the 28th regiment, and by L, M,, 
a soldier of the 63d and a volun- 
teer from the militia, G. H., of the 
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8th Hussars, knew when he took 
the shilling that he was enlisted 
for twelve years, and preferred that 
term to twenty-one years. So did 
J. K., a sergeant in the 52d regi- 
ment. But, with the single excep- 
tion of the a ey, every non- 
commissioned officer and private 
examined takes small account of 
the Act of 1847, and pronounces 
himself disinclined to enter again 
after his first term of service ex- 
ires. They admit that an offer of 
increased pay might’ prevail with 
some to change their determination, 
but these would be in a minority. 
Precisely similar in every respect is 
the evidence of Lieutenant Wyn- 
dowe, the experienced adjutant of 
the recruiting department in Lon- 
don. He is asked, “ With respect 
to the recruiting for the army 
generally, do you find that the 
limit of the period of enlistment 
has tended to induce more recruits 
to joi the army than a a 
period of enlistment would?” He 
answers, “When they originally 
enlist I do not think that they 
much care what period they enlist 
for; it is only when they come to 
serve that they think about it. On 
their original enlistment I do not 
think that they care what the 
period is—whether seven, twelve, 
or fifteen years.” “They do not 
look much to the future?”—“I 
think not at all.” “Neither to the 
pension to be earned at the end of 
the serVice, nor to any other advan- 
tages which the service may give 
him?”—“T do not think that one 
in twenty knows the advantages’ of 
the service at that time.” 

From these premises we draw two 
conclusions: first, that young men 
when in treaty with the recruiting 
sergeant rarely stop to inquire about 
the length of time for which they 
enlist; next, that before their first 
term of service is over they in a 
majority of cases make up their 
minds to retire into civil ‘life. 
We gather likewise from the evi- 
dence of Sergeant Bond and others, 
that they generally~ prosper there. 
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It is from officers only that we 
hear of the allurements of 2d. 
additional pay and an‘ increased 

ension. The men, far — better 
Judges in the case, take such things 
very little ‘into account. Now, if 
these be legitimate conclusions, de- 
rived from trustworthy premises, do 
they not at once suggest the thought 
that possibly our* whole plan of 
recruitment is a faulty one; and that 
we shall do more towards filling 
the ranks if we abolish long service 
entirely, and with it get rd, by de- 
grees, of the dead-weight which the 
pension list hangs round the neck 
of the country? Observe, that we 
are very far from assuming that 
the time will ever come when pen- 
sions for military service can cease 
among us. Men who from wounds 
or loss of health ee exposure 
break down in the ranks must al- 
ways have a claim on the country 
for a pension, and it ought to be a 
liberal one. Indeed, we go farther. 
If a soldier be killed in action or die 
of his wounds, it might be both 
politic and just to pension his 
widow, or even his father or his 
mother in the event of his leaving 


“no widow behind. But when you 


restrict a soldier’s service in peace 
to twelve years, and allow him to 
spend seven of these at home 
aT eden to the active army all 
the while by a retaining fee, and 
calling him back to the ranks only 
in the event of war, as he can es- 
tablish no claim upon the country 
for a pension for such service, so 
none need ever be awarded. us, 
in the course of a very few years, 
a saving will be effected, of the 
amount of which every one may 
judge for himself who turns to that 
page in the army estimates wherein 
the cost of the non-effective portion 
of the service is noted down. 
Another point in connection with 
the great subject of recruitment 
well deserves attention. We learn 
from the testimony of Lord William 
Paulet, the active and _ energetic 
Adjutant-General at headquarters, 
that in order to keep the army on 
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its present establishment complete, 
not fewer than 23,000 recruits are 
needed annually. N ow, we cannot 
get 23,000 recruits in a year, nor 
anything like that number; and 
circumstances so fall out that 
there will be needed this year, 
not 23,000, but 40,000. The army 
is, in consequence, at all times 
under its establishment, and the 
duties imposed upon individual 
soldiers become more or less oner- 
ous in proportion to the extent of 
this deficiency. But cut down 
our establishment from 198,000 to 
0,000, or—inclusive of the house- 
hold .troops—to 80,000, and the 
supply of recruits, even if you con- 
tinue to gather them in upon the 
wretched system heretofore pur- 
sued, will always be in excess of 
the demand; for we make very 
little of the Indian army as a 
rival to the home army in this re- 
spect. The one will be fed mainly 


by one class of men, the other by 
another; and neither, we take it 
upon us to predict, will ever lack 


volunteers. : 

“T have often spoken,” says 
Lieutenant. Wyndowe, “to the 
better class of young men. We get 
a great many of these men in Lon- 
don; and when we recruited for 
the East Indian Army, the recruits 
were mostly men who had been in 
a better class of life—some were 
medical’ men, some were attorneys, 
and some had been clerks in banks.” 
“Were not these men anxious to 
move out of the country ?’—“ Yes; 
a great many of them wished that 
they might never turn up again, 
and that was the reason why they 
selected India. And then, there 
were situations in India which 
were not exactly like the position 
of a private soldier—they were 
conductors up the country, and 
places of that sort, and they made 
themselves very comfortable, and 
the service was very popular.” 

There is something very sugges- 
tive in evidence like this. It tells 
two distinct tales. It shows that 
England abounds with young men, 
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whom misfortune or their own 
follies have broken down, but who 
might yet be reclaimed to society 
were there a military service open 
to them, which should realise their 
wish of “never turning up again,” 
And it quite bears out General 
Vincent Eyre’s view, expressed in 
a lecture delivered by him at the 
United Service Institution, on the 
Ist of March last, that in India 
military colonies might be planted 
with advantage—such men ag 
Lieutenant Wyndowe speaks of 
being the very persons calculat- 
ed to establish these colonies, 
Men of this sort do not, however, 
resort now to the recruiting ser- 
geant, because the certainty of 
hiding themselves in India is taken 
away. But give back that certainty 
to their class, and the Indian army 
will never be in want of soldiers 
to fill its ranks. On the other 
hand, consider what the effect 
would be upon every town, and 
still more upon every village, in 
England, if from year to year, one 
or two young men were to return 
to it after serving five years in. 
the ranks, in the enjoyment of 
sixpence a-day, secured to them for 
seven years, on the easy terms of 
appearing and answering to their 
names once or twice, or even four 
times in each year, at the nearest 
market town. And as to the young 
men themselves—assuming them 
to have enlisted at eighteen or 
even at twenty—would they not at 
twenty-three or twenty-five years of 
age, with the habits of order and 
discipline which they had acquired 
in the ranks, be the very persons 
whom employers of labour would 
seek out in order to put them in 
places of trust and confidence? 
All this appears to us to be as sure 
as anything experimental and yet 
in the future can be said to be. 
Our recruiting depots would be be- 
set with applicants not coming to 
us because home had been render- 
ed too hot for them, but guided 
thither by the natural ambition of 
being able in five years to resume 
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their peaceful occupations, richer 
men by sixpence a-day, and wiser 
and better from the experience of 
life which five years of active sol- 
diering would have given them. 
Another unspeakable advantage 
would accrue both to the service 
and to the country from the adop- 
tion of the scheme which we take 
the liberty to recommend. Few 
questions connected with the army 
are more troublesome than that 
which bears upon the marriage of 
the men. It seems cruel to deny 
to soldiers what all other classes 
of society assert as their due— 
the right to marry when they 
will And, without dispute, it 
must be conceded that, so far as 
good conduct goes, the married men 
are the best behaved in every regi- 
ment. Yet the amount of misery 
which is caused by soldiers’ mar- 
riages cannot be told. The man’s 


pay can barely support himself. It 
is altogether insufficient to main- 
tain a wife and children. He starves 
himself that his family may live, 


and they and he live, and that is 
often all. And hence, as well as to 
prevent such an accumulation of 
tmpedimenta as would render corps 
immovable, only a very small pro- 
portion of men (six per company) 
are allowed to marry. The six wo- 
men thus introduced wash for the 
company, and through the kindness 
of the War Office, which as much 
as possible throws into their hands 
shirt-making for the army, contrive 
to get on, and even to help their 
husbands. But the rest,—for the 
men will marry—and after they 
attain a certain age it is hard upon 
them to say that they shall not,— 
lead such lives as wring the very 
hearts of lookers-on. Now, assum- 
ing that each man enlists for only 
five years of active service, and that 
he comes to his colours at eighteen, 
or even at twenty, would it be at 
all unbecoming—would it not, on 
the contrary, be just and wise—to 
say that he shall not marry till his 
five years are up? after which, if 
there be peace, and he goes back 
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on long furlough to his village, he 
can do as he pleases. Non-commis- 
sioned officers, of course, would, in 
this case, marry at their own con- 
venience, and for them and their 
families adequate accommodation 
must always be found. But the 
rank and file would consist exclu- 
sively of bachelors, and the regi- 
ments in consequence be at once 
handier than = now are, and in 
effecting their changes of quarters 
would cost the country less, espe- 
cially when sent abroad, than they 
do under existing circumstances. 
We except, of course, from this re- 
striction the men of the Indian army. 
They should be allowed to marry 
even more freely than at present. 
We turn now to the distribution 
of the army at home, and ask our- 
selves the question, Whether or not 
it is such as to make the service 
known among civilians, and by ren- 
dering it popular, lead the youth 
of the country to look to it as a 
desirable profession? And aware 
as we are of the many substantial 
advantages which private soldiers . 
enjoy over men of their own class 
in civil life, it surprises, almost as 
much as troubles us, to be obliged 
to answer this question in the nega- 
tive. The truth is, that all, or al- 
most all, which goes to make the 
soldier’s life an agreeable one, is 
hidden from the eyes of the outer 
world. It always was so, more or 
less; perhaps to a certain extent it 
always must be so; but it is so 
far more surely at this time than 
at any former period. <A great 
mistake is committed (we say it 
with the utmost deference for the 
judgments of those who think other- 
wise) in keeping the bulk of our 
little army massed all the year 
round at two or three points in the 
south and west of Pngland. It 
will be tenfold a mistake if we con- 
tinue that practice after the plan of 
divided service is adopted. Not 
only is the soldier cut off by this 
process from mixing with civilians 
of good character, but he is to a 
great extent driven to look for re- 
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laxation in the society of the de- 
praved. For soldiers are gregarious 
animals, and, like other men, they 
delight in seeing what they call 
life. The society of the barrack- 
room soon palls upon them, and 
they yearn for a change. Some- 
thing, no doubt, is done to satisfy 
this yearning, by the establishment 
for their benefit of libraries, read- 
ing sonum, games, theatricals, con- 
certs, and suchlike. And of the 
good effect of schools, conducted as 
those in the army now are—of the 
reverential performance of public 
worship in barrack chapels—and. of 
the pains taken by chaplains and 
others to amuse and instruct the 
men. by lecturing on secular sub- 
jects, it is impossible to say too 
much. Yet all these come short of 
the desired end. Men cannot be al- 
ways at church, or reading, or play- 
ing dominos, or listening to lectures 
or concerts or theatrical perform- 
ances. They pine for the inter- 
course of mind with mind, and young 
men especially miss the converse 
of their sisters and their sisters’ 
friends, These things our soldiers 
can never get, crowded, as they now 
are, by brigades, and even by divi- 
sions, into what are ridiculously call- 
ed camps and fortified garrison towns. 

Take first large garrison towns, 
such as Woolwich, Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and even Dover. 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Dover, 
to be sure, are fortresses; and for- 
tresses must be occupied. But the 
force which occupies each is con- 
fessedly unequal to its defence were 
an enemy set down before it, while 
it is needlessly large for the per- 
formance of such duties as, in time 
of peace, are absolutely necessary. 
With respect, again, to Woolwich 
and Chatham, as the former is the 
headquarter station of the artillery, 
and the latter set apart for the 
training of our Indian depots, be- 
sides affording accommodation to 
our schools of engineers, it seems 
difficult to conceive how, in one or 
the other, the strength of the gar- 
rison can be reduced. Let us not 
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forget, however, that Chatham was 
not always the place where Indian 
depots were trained, Neither, as 
it appears to us, is there any press- 
ing need to keep them there. It 
would be better for the men them- 
selves, it would conduce greatly to 
the process of recruitment, if, under 
existing circumstances, the three 
depot-battalions were separated, 
and sent each to country quar- 
ters, within easy reach of a port of 
embarkation. d doubtless, when 
we revert, as sooner or later we 
surely must, to that division of 
Indian from Home service, which 
these papers have been written 
mainly to recommend, such separa- 
tion will take place. So also with 
respect to Woolwich. There are, 
doubtless, appliances there for 
learning the gunner’s craft which 
cannot be found elsewhere; and in 
order to make use of these, every 
young officer, perhaps every recruit, 
must pass through the station. But 
why, except for mere idle parade, 
keep so many brigades of horse 
and foot artillery, all trained men, 
trained officers, trained horses, for 
a together in that one place? 

hy not spread them through the 
country, where the people would 
see and make acquaintance with 
the soldiers, and the soldiers see 
and make acquaintance with the 
people ? 

Again, consider how it fares with 
the garrisons of Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, and Dover, and what an im- 
pression the false view taken in 
these places of ‘the soldier’s cha- 
racter and condition makes upon 
the respectable housekeepers and 
their children, We defy you 
to bring together into one place, 
four, three, or even two thou- 
sand young men, no matter from 
what class of society drawn, with- 
out finding a good many black- 
guards among them. These black- 
guards are necessarily the most 
conspicuous portion of the male 
community; and honest people in 
civil life, finding that they abound 
in large garrisons, naturally con- 
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clude that, in becoming a soldier, 
a man becomes a blackguard also; 
they, therefore, hold back from 
everything like intimacy with him. 
But go to Hounslow, or York, or 
Stirling, or Aberdeen, or any other 
town where only a regiment, or a 
battalion, or a portion of either, is 
stationed, and observe the differ- 
ence. In every one of these places 
you find sergeants living on terms 
of intimacy with smaller shopkeep- 
ers; entertaining them in; barracks, 
and being entertained. by them in 
their own houses, and not unfre- 
quently marrying their daughters. 
Corporals and privates, in like man- 
ner associate pleasantly with a class 
slightly below the shopkeeper class ; 
and out of the intimacies which 
they form comes, not unfrequently, 
the enlistment of the best descrip- 
tion of recruits of which the service 
can boast. Now, if such be the 
case at present, while the soldier is 
still liable to spend six or seven 
or ten years in India, or even 
in China, how much more frequent 
will the occurrence be, when the 
young among his civilian acquaint- 
ances come to understand that the 
soldier’s engagement extends, in 
peace, only to five years, and that 
the two or three out of these five 
which he may spend abroad, will 
be spent in climates so genial as 
those of the Mediterranean - and 
Bermuda? We may be mistaken, 
but it appears to us that, so far as 
recruiting is concerned, you inter- 
pose a very serious obstacle to its 
success by hiding the army and 
the many advantages which it offers 
to young men (the drawbacks of 
long foreign service notwithstand- 
ing), as you now do, from the people 
and especially from the agricultural 
portion of the people. And much 
more serious will the error be, if, 
after the adoption of a better sys- 
tem, you persevere in a practice 
which can recommend itself to no 
one, except to a martinet fit only 
to be an adjutant or a sergeant- 
major of the oldest of the very old 
schools, 


It is bad enough for the soldier, 
it is sufficiently disadvantageous jo 
the service, that two, three, and 
four thousand troops should any- 
where be shut up together for any 
length of time in a fortified Eng- 
lish town, Officers fond of drill- 
ing, when they get so many men 
under their command, imagine that 
they cannot too much improve the 
opportunity, and guards and other 
duties, are multiplied, under the 
pretext that works must be manned, 
and arsenals and dockyards - pro- 
tected. So they must. But for 
the protection of arsenals and dock- 
yards in time of peace a moderate 
police force may prove far more 
effective than a guard of soldiers; 
and where no surprise or sudden 
onslaught need be apprehended, a 
sentry at each gate and sally-port, 
with perhaps here and there a post 
upon the rampart, seems to be all 
that is required to keep even the 
mind of Portsmouth at ease. Where 
four regiments are now kept to- 
gether, two, in our opinion, would 
suffice. Where two have the work 
of a garrison thrown upon them, 
one, with ordinary consideration, 
might do itall. But if it be a mis- 
take to throng places like Dover, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth with 
troops, what shall we say of the 
effects, moral as well as politi 
of what are called the . camps 
That they are eminently mischie- 
vous. The men themselves are 
bored to death with fatigues, mus- 
ketry drill, and field-days. Their 
clothing wears out, > omens their 
trousers, so fast that they are often 
under stoppages. On this head the 
evidence given by a most  intelli- 
gent witness, ©. D., a sergeant of 

orse-Artillery, is very decisive, as 
indeed it is in regard to the dislike 
which soldiers have at being massed 
in large garrison towns, 

“Do you think that so long a period 
of camp life has reconciled the men to 
the service generally, or that it has had 
a tendency in the opposite'direction ?— 
1 think that the tendency has been in 
the opposite direction. 
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“They prefer being in quarters to 
bejng in camp?—We have not been in 
camp. We have been in permanent 
barracks there. 

“They prefer a change of quarters 
occasionally ?—Every one in our battery 
would do anything to get away. 

“Their being constantly stationed in 
one place is liable to give the men a dis- 
taste and wéariness of the service ?— 
Very much, 

“ Would it be the same in a town, if 
you were kept as long at Woolwich or at 
any other place ?—It would be the same 
in a large garrison, I believe; because 
so many more duties are entailed by 
being with so many more troops. Ifyou 
get away to a quiet station it is avery 
great advantage. You have not half 
the duties to perform. 

“Ts the wear and tear of your clothes 
here very great ?—Very. 

“In what proportion do you think 
that it is so?—I should think that we 
wear out a pair of overalls annually 
more than we should if we were away in 
a quiet out-station, and these we have 
to pay ourselves.” 


Evidence to this, effect might be 
accumulated enormously were there 
any need of it, but there is no need. 
Aldershot, regarded as a permanent 
quarter, is odious to the men, and 
especially to those among them 
who may have just returned from 
foreign service. The place may be 
healthy enough. We believe that 
it is very healthy. But health 
itself is purchased at almost too 
dear a rate if men be obliged to pay 
for it by the sacrifice of their nat- 
ural tastes, and the souring of their 
tempers. Nothing can be more 
proper, nothing more necessary, 
than that for a few weeks in every 
summer regiments should come to- 
gether for manceuvres. And when 
we have 100,000 militia embodied, 
it will greatly add to the value of 
these gatherings if they be so ar- 
ranged as that, for a fortnight or 
so before the militiamen go home, 
they are allowed to take part in 
them. But to shut up in huts, 
placed on a barren heath—which, 
call them what you will, are only 
comfortless barracks—eight or ten 
thousand men, and to keep them 
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there summer and winter, while 
it teaches them nothing of camp 
life, it effectually draws a line 
of severance between them and 
their own class, which is never 
overstepped except to the disad- 
vantage of the soldier. We sa 
nothing of the sort of colony whic 
a huge military establishment in- 
evitably gathers round it. Alder- 
shot, a few years ago, was one of 
the most secluded and innocent of 
English villages.. It has grown, 
and is growing from day to day, 
into a town, wherein all that igs 
worst and most offensive in vice 
and manners abounds, From the as- 
sociations which it presses upon our 
men, who would not, at almost any 
sacrifice, desire to extricate them? 
Even the permanent barracks there 
we regard as a most expensive 
blunder; but the tents! The best 


thing to be wished for them is, 
that a hurricane would come, which, 
sparing men and horses, and all 
that is worth preserving, near and 


far away, would sweep them from 
the face of the earth. Let us, 
however, take comfort. They are 
rotting away, we believe, as fast as 
they can—as fast as, if not faster 
than, the kindred abominations at 
Shorncliffe; and we shall be very 
much surprised indeed if the House 
of Commons ever vote one shilling 
to keep them in repair. 

Assuming our suggestions to be 
acted upon, and the Home army re- 
lieved in time of peace from Indian 
and colonial expatriation, we shall 
find ourselves with 70,000 avail- 
able troops, consisting of 15,000 
artillery, 5,000 engineers, 8,000 
cavalry, and 42,000 infantry of 
the line. These must provide 
garrisons for Malta, Gibraltar, and 
Bermuda, with detachments frum 
Bermuda—if judged expedient— 
to Jamaica, and possibly to Bar- 
badoes. For such services we allot 
15,000 men, of which 13,000 may 
be infantry of the line, 1600 artil- 
lery, and 400 engineers, An ar- 
rangement of this sort will divide 
the infantry into three reliefs; in 
other words, it will, under ordi- 
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nary circumstances, secure to every 
man, out of five years with his 
colours, twenty months on foreign 
and forty months on home service. 
Conceive the gain from this ar- 
rangement to men and regimental 
officers. Oonceive also the good 
effect upon civil society. With re- 
spect to the cavalry, and the great 
bulk of the artillery and engin- 
eers, as they go abroad only when 
war breaks out, their condition 
will very much assimilate itself to 
that of the cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers in Austria and Prussia. 
What ought we to do with the 
55,000 men whom the easy re- 
quirements of our ultramarine 
posts leave to do the peace duties 
of Great Britain and Ireland? If 
Ireland were, like Great Britain, 
inhabited by a reasonable people, 
there could be no difficulty in 
answering the question. We should 


divide the three kingdoms into a 
given number of military districts, 
marking the limits of each, with a 
view not only to the quartering 


and discipline of regular troops, 
but to the exigencies of the service 
during the months when the militia 
should be out for training. But 
Ireland, not being inhabited by a 
reasonable people, must, till better 
times come, be treated exception- 
ally. England and Scotland are, 
however, as quiet as political dema- 
gogues will allow them to be; and 
the power of the demagogue to in- 
fluence and mislead, will soon, let us 
hope, be taken from him. This 
portion of the empire can, there- 
fore, at once be mapped out as 
we have suggested. And having 
mapped it out, and allotted to each 
district its proper share -of the four 
arms, we should, if we had our 
own way, keep the battalions, squad- 
rons, troops, and companies compos- 
ing that share as much as possible 
stationary within their respective 
districts. Gentlemen speak in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere 
about establishing, or trying to es- 
tablish, a connection between regi- 
ments and particular localities. How 
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is this to be done, if a Highland 
regiment, say, which is in Edin- 
burgh Castle in October, having 
moved thither the previous August, 
is ordered away in March or April, 
not to Glasgow or Stirling, or any 
other country town in Scotland, but 
to Aldershot? How is this to be 
done, if every six months squadrons 
and battalions move from York 
and Woolwich to the same place, in 
order that, after a year’s sojourn in 
camp, they may proceed to [pswich 
or to Leith Fort? The fact is, that 
our system of home reliefs might 
seem to have been established for the 
express purpose of preventing those 
local connections which it is now so 
much the fashion to extol. When 
first raised, the Oxfordshire regi- 
ment was mustered in Oxfordshire, 
drilled and kept there. So was 
the Bedfordshire in Bedford, so 
was the Bucks in Buckinghamshire. 
This was the best arrangement 
that could be made, because bar- 
racks did not exist in those days, 
and the people of their own county 
were less annoyed at having Ox- 
fordshire men billeted upon them, 
than they would have been had 
an influx of strangers come to be 
their guests. But the inconveni- 
ences attending the sy proved 
to be intolerable, as soon as the 
demands of the service replaced its 
own regiment in Oxfordshire by a 
strange battalion ; and the Govern- 
ment was compelled at last by the 
House of Oommons to build bar- 
racks for the King’s troops. From 
that time the link which had 
heretofore bound regiments to 
counties began to wear away, and 
our recent practice of massing them 
by thousands in ont-of-the-wa 
places has: entirely broken it. Till 
we can again place corps by some 
process or another where they shall 
become familiar to the country 
eople round about their quarters, 
it is idle to talk about the effect of 
associations which can in no other 
way be created. On the other 
hand, let England have its eastern 
district, its, southern district, its 
26 
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western district, its midland dis- 
trict, its northern district, and 
as many more as may be judged 
necessary, with a division of troops 
told off for each, and let these 
troops change their quarters, when 
they do change them, only from one 
station within the district to an- 
other, and we shall at least have 
a chance of reawakening between 
them and the civil population such 
feelings of mutual respect and good- 
will as must go far to render the 
process of recruiting easy. Nor is 
this all. Frequent moves, especially 
moves of troops from one station to 
another which is remote from it, 
are expensive operations. They 
are excused on the ground that if 
you keep troops long in one place 
they marry, and get lax in their 
discipline. But is this the case 
with the Foot Guards, which never 
leave London, except for Windsor, 
and now, in time of trouble, for 
Dublin? or with the Household 
cavalry, which passes by regiments 
from Regent’s Park to Knights- 
bridge, from Knightsbridge to 
Windsor, and from Windsor back 
again to Regent’s Park? Besides, 
it must not be forgotten that the 
army for which we advise this 
manipulatién is to be an army of 
bachelors. The marriage of a pri- 
vate soldier who has not completed 
his five years’ service must be posi- 
tively prohibited, even if it be 
necessary to declare such marriage 
null and void by Act of Parliament. 

One marked benefit to be de- 
rived from this arrangement is, 
that it will enable each general of 
division to march his troops to 
some central point at a convenient 
season of the year, and to practise 
them, as well as the militia, of 
which he will then take command, 
in grand maneuvres. There are 
few counties of England, there are 
fewer still in Scotland and Ireland, 
where commons may not be found, 
or land comparatively worthless 
be hired, for such assemblies. 
And if men and officers be taught 
to come into the field, each with 
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his three days’ provisions, and to 
make the supply hold out, even 
three days so spent may teach 
him more of the arts and require- 
ments of war than six or twelve 
months passed at Aldershot, with 
every necessary, and most of the 
luxuries of life, freely provided for 
him, Nor will anybody object to 
the occasional concentration of two 
or three divisions on the heath at 
Aldershot. But on such occasions 
the troops must be under canvass, 
and the period of concentration be 
commensurate with an active cam- 
paign of one month or six weeks’ 
duration, and on no account ex- 
tend beyond it. 

It is not for us to say into how 
many military districts England 
and Scotland ought to be divided. 
The fewer there are of these, the 
less, of course, they will cost to the 
country. But the country must 
not overlook the fact that generals, 
not less. than other officers and 
men, must keep their hands in, 
otherwise they will lose their cun- 
ning. At this moment the staff of 
Great Britain alone, inclusive of 
the Channel Islands, shows a force 
of fifteen generals, over and above 
H.R.H. the Oommander-in-Chief, 
the adjutant and quartermaster 
generals, the general officer attached 
to the Guards, the inspector-general 
of cavalry, the inspector-general of 
artillery, and the inspector-general 
of engineers—the three last exer- 
ercising their powers in Ireland also. 
And now, if General Peel’s plan, of 
which we propose to speak pre- 
sently, be acted upon, we shall have 
another general on the staff in the 
shape of an _ inspector-general of 
recruiting.. Perhaps this is too 
much. We doubt whether there 
be in all England and Scotland 
80,000 effective troops; and it 
scarcely requires twenty-one gene- 
rals, with their aides-de-camp, 
brigade-majors, assistant and de- 
puty-adjutant, and quartermasters- 
general, &., to keep 30,000 men in 
order. We cannot quite see the 
use, moreover, of a general officer 
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attached to Guards, who is not 
also commandant of the London 
garrison, but manages the details 
of the Foot Guards only, without 
having any control over the House- 
hold cavalry or the troops stationed 
in the Tower. Neither, perhaps, 
is it quite in accord with our old- 
fashioned notions that the general 
of a district should be relieved from 
the responsibility of keeping his 
cavalry and artillery, as well as his 
infantry, in an efficient state. When 
an army takes the field, and the 
cavalry forms a separate division, a 
general of cavalry must command 
it, When the cavalry is distributed 
by brigades through the divisions, 
the brigadier of cavalry, like other 
brigadiers, must act as the general 
of division requires. So, as it seems 
to us, matters ought to be con- 
ducted in peace; so they were con- 
ducted while the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Hill presided at the 
Horse Guards. Still these are points 
with which we had rather not 
meddle. Doubtless good reasons 
can be shown for employing twen- 
ty-one generals in peaceful Great 
Britain, while six are found suffi- 
cient to command the troops and 
cope with the Fenian insurrection 
in Ireland. All that we are really 
anxious about is, that Great Britain 
should be so mapped out as to leave 
no portion of it without its own 
particular army-corps attached to 
it; which the inhabitants of that por- 
tion will learn by degrees to regard 
as of the same flesh and blood with 
themselves, and between whom and 
the militia of the district, every an- 
nual maneuvre will more and more 
tend to create an amicable feeling. 
And this brings us back again to 
the matter of recruiting—a subject 
handled a good deal at length in 
General Peel’s plan. Let us see 
what hé proposed, on that and on 
other heads, in the speech, with 
which, on the 7th of last month, he 
introduced the army estimates into 
the House of Commons. 

And here, in limine, let us give 
the late War Minister credit for 
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having been the first servant of the 
Orown to think. seriously of the 
military wants of the country, and 
to suggest a means of supplying 
them. His plan, considered as a 
whole, is indeed very defective. 
It recognises a great evil, and ap- 
plies to it a remedy too feeble to 
effect a cure. But no small credit 
is due to him who admits the 
existence of an evil of this sort, 
and ventures, in the face of popu- 
lar prejudice, to grapple with it, 
however in uately, Thus Gen- 
eral Peel is alive to the defects 
of the recruiting department as 
it exists; and in order to remedy 
these, he proposes to place it un- 
der a general officer, who shall 
arrange a plan of proceeding, and 
act upon it, if approved by the 
commander - in - chief, Now the 
first question which we are tempted 
to ask is, What possible virtue can 
there be in the rank and pay of a 
general which shall make the indi- 
vidual enjoying such advantages 
do better the work which a colonel 
now does, operating, as he is re- 
quired to operate, through the very 
same channel? We have no doubt 
eneral will 
make what is arly called a 
splash at the outset. He will 
select new stations, employ new 
instruments, and go on “ inveigling e 
oung men into the service, just as 
his predecessor did, and probably 
with the same measure of success. 
But what then? Why, this. He 
has a different story to tell. The 
soldier’s pay is raised by twopence 
a-day; and if Hodge cannot be 
tempted by an offer so liberal to 
take on for twelve years, both the 
recruiting-general and his agents 
will be very much disappointed. 
But the general and his agents have 
still more to say for themselves. 
Let Hodge enlist his twelve years, 
and re-engage for nine years more, 
and a whole penny will be added to 
his original pay. To be sure, no pro- 
mise is held out of more liberal pen- 
sion in the end; but never mind that. 
If Hodge desire to quit the ranks, 
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eight out of his twelve years being 
completed, he may, as a favour, be 
allowed to do so, on condition 
that he shall pass into some mili- 
tia regiment; turn out when it 
turns out in time of peace; and, 
in the event of war within four 
years, go back again to the 
line, and serye where he may 
be ordered. It must be admit- 
ted that the late Secretary of 
State for War did not express 
himself quite so clearly on this 
subject as he might have done. 
We cannot, therefore, make out 
whether the soldier dismissed on 
long furlough is to draw his lines- 
man’s pay while enrolled in the 
militia, or whether he is to be 
placed upon the same footing with 
other militiamen—in other words, 
to be paid, being on furlough, only 
for the days in which he is under 
arms. If the former be the scheme, 
observe how extravagant it is. 
You pay a man for doing nothing 
instead of getting valuable service 
out of him. If the latter, what 
hold have you fipon him? The 
“man may be industrious and steady, 
in which case he will look for work, 
and probably find it, But he will 
find it under difficulties, and wher- 
ever he goes, speak of you as hav- 
ing cruelly ill-used him. Or he 
may be idly inclined, in which case 
he makes more of your’ injustice 
towards him, and possibly ends by 
either emigrating, or enlisting un- 
der a new name in some regiment 
serving abroad. In either case 
the scheme breaks down, and the 
seryice suffers for it. The supple- 
mental clause, as we may call it, 
which proposes to send eigh- 
teen-years’ men to the militia, al- 
lowing them to count two years’ 
service there for one year in the 
line, may be less unreasonable. 
But all that you get from it is, that 
a man pretty well worn out goes 
to augment that force which is 
embodied for the purpose of stay- 
ing at home and keeping us safe 
should an invasion be threatened. 
Again, we see with dismay that 
the late excellent Minister-for-War 
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clings to the miserable plan of 
voluntary enlistment into the 
militia, and that he proposes to 
enlist two orders of militiamen on 
terms essentially distinct. He who 
intends to serve only at home is 
to get a bounty of £6 spread over 
five years. He who is willing to 
enlist into the army of reserve is 
to get £12, attenuated after the 
same fashion. We daresay that 
half the recruits for the militia 
will grasp at the latter condition 
if they be allowed. They give no 
thought to what is. implied in it. 
They only know that the country 
is at peace, and that it is better to 
get £12 than £6 for turning out 
one month in the year and going 
to drill. They may be mistaken, 
and when war comes, they must 
appear as real soldiers. But what 
are they? Trained men fit to be 
put into the ranks, and to take the 
field? No; they are recruits so 
indifferently drilled as to make the 
sergeant- major regret that they 
were ever drilled at all. What 
does Sergeant I. K. of the 52d 
say to the recruits who join from 
the militia—“If you were locally 
connected with the militia of 
these different counties, do you 
think it would be a means of get- 
ting the old class of men in the 
52d regiment as when you first 
joined it?”—“No; I do not ap- 
prove at all of ever bringing a 
militiaman into the line.” “ Why 
do you object to having militia- 
men ?”—“ The militia gets a man 
into idle and lazy habits, and he 
never gets out of them. There 
may be some few of such men who 
make good soldiers; but they are 
very few.” The sergeant, be it re- 
membered, is speaking of recruits 
from the militia as the militia now 
exists—a force made up. of the 
weakliest and idlest of our rural 
population, who never remain Jong 
enough with their colours at a time 
to learn the very rudiments of their 
duty, and are pampered and pet- 
ted by their officers, as it is not 
unnatural that they should be. 
Have the militia out, as in former 
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times, for a year or two, and if you 
choose to spoil them for a defen- 
sive force, you may get plenty of ex- 
cellent recruits from them into the 
line. But to think of making out 
of our present militia materials an 
effective army of reserve is to be 
more sanguine, and less under the 
influence of experience, than we 
. would have believed General Peel 
to be. 

This is not, however, the only part 
in his plan which shows that the 
General has been unable to free 
himself from the bondage, either of 
old prejudice or of military influ- 
ence. He proposes to keep battalions 
in India at 1000 strong; battalions 
in the colonies at 680; battalions 
in England at 600. What is this 
but to render the army as expen- 
sive and ineffective as the wit of 
man can make it? We are to keep 
up for a battalion of 600 men as 
many officers as suffice for one of 
1000; and we are to cut off all the 
men serving in India and the colo- 
nies from the boon, if a boon it 
be, of transfer from the line to the 
militia which we offer to battalions 
at home. We cannot persuade our- 
selves that such an arrangement as 
this formed part of General Peel’s 
“original policy.” It must have 
been an after thought, not dictated 
by either Providence or sound judg- 
ment. 

We have no heart to look fur- 
ther into a scheme on which, while 
it was yet hidden from us, we 
counted so much; and it is poor 
employment, in the face of Parlia- 
mentary wrong-headedness, to go 
on making suggestions of our own; 
yet the question will arise, What 
gaurantee have you— yea, what 
plausible pretext for assuming— 
that all that you have proposed will 
suffice to keep your great mixed 
army, with its Indian and its colonial 
services, complete, or anything like 
complete? It has been shown, on 
the evidence of the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, that the annual expenditure of 
men is 23,000; and this year it 
appears that, from the operation of 
a special cause, you run the risk of 
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losing 40,000 or more. By what 
process does your recruiting-general 
expect to get this void supplied? 
The average of recruits heretofore 
enlisted has been 15,000 per an- 
num, The increased pay may in- 
duce a portion of the ten-years’ 
men to re-engage, but it certainly 
will not induce all; nor are you 
likely, by the offer of twopence 
extra, to raise your new enlistments 
from 15,000 to 23,000. But get rid 
of the Oolonial drain, and recruit 
mpersinny for India, and observe 
what the difference will be. Let 
us assume for argument’s sake 
that the Home and Indian ar- 
mies bid fiercely against each 
other in the market. We have 
no ‘notion that they will do so 
this year or next year, or for 
many years to come; because we 
hold to the opinion, elsewhere ex- 
pressed, that a liberal bounty and 
a small increase of pay will trans- 
fer for life to the Indian service 
almost every man now employed 
in the East. But take the worst 
possible view of the question, and 
there remains the fact, that by 
withdrawing our garrisons from 
the self-governing colonies, we at 
once reduce the combined strength 
of the Home and Indian corps 
@armée by 40,000 or 50,000 men. 
Now, there is nothing in the 
printed evidence to show that, 
though we find it impossible to keep 
up a force of 200,000 regular troops, 
there would be any insuperable 
difficulty, even on the present terms, 
and with the defective machinery 
which we use in recruiting, in keep- 
ing up 187,000. The terms offered 
to reeruits are, however, changed; 
we must be permitted to add, un- 
necessarily changed. It has been 
proposed by a Minister of State to 
raise the soldiers’ pay, and we defy 
his successor to go back from that 
offer. Perhaps it was a wise offer, 
perhaps it was ‘a just offer. It 
will cost the country a good deal, 
under apy circumstances; and a 
good deal more if the army be kept 
as it is, than if we be wise enough 
to remodel it. There, however, it 
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is, and we must make the best of it. 
But take the new arrangement as 
to pay in connection with what we 
have suggested on the matter of 
short service, and then see whether 
we need be at a loss to find what 
we seek. Bringers-in, such as the 
army never had before, will be 
forthcoming in almost all the five- 
years’ men, when, having treated 
them well during their brief service, 
we send them home, light of heart, 
and with their retaining-fee, our 
own still, so long as their period of 
soldiering goes on. Many of them 
will settle down in or near the 
town where their old regiments are 
quartered. They will always, if 
their characters are good, be wel- 
come guests in the barracks; and 
with their friends, brothers, cousins, 
and what not, the soldiers will become 
acquainted. Besides, we ought to 
be liberal with our short winter- 
furloughs to the men under the 
colours, and take care that every 
one going home on leave shall go 
well dressed and with money in 
his pocket, Thus’ by connecting, 
in the best possible way, regiments, 
and even corps d’armée, with dis- 
tricts, we shall be able to establish 
that relation which so many men 
of experience desire to see estab- 
lished—not between the line and 
the militia only, but between the 
line and the manhood of a whole 
country-side. This once effected, 
recruiting will never grow slack, 
though the very idea of pension 
for long service be ignored. What 
are five years in prospect to a 
youth of eighteen or twenty, espe- 
cially when they come before him 
arrayed in all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war? As 
we said elsewhere, the difficulty 
will be, not to find volunteers, but 
to select them. 

The intermixture of the militia 
with the regular army at great 
mancuvres may be expected, among 
other results, to strengthen in the 
former that love for a military life 
which two months of judicious 
handling will be pretty sure to 
create. We by no means advise 
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that advantage should be taken of 
this incident to wile the men away 
from their county colours, In the 
event of a hot war, this expedient 
may be resorted to, though it is a 
bad one; for it disorganises more or 
less your second line, and unfits it 
for the discharge of its proper duties, 
But we see no objection in time of 
peace, if the reserve be below its - 
proper establishment, to allow the 
most effective men in militia regi- 
ments, when their six years expire, 
to volunteer into the army of re- 
serve, on terms somewhat less fa- 
vourable than are conceded to five- 
years’ men from theline. Of course 
this privilege will be extended to 
militiamen with a careful hand. 
For the successive waves from 80,000 
regular troops, taking it for granted 
that there is no war, will soon 
raise our original 50,000 reserve 
men to twice that amount; and 
more than 100,000 in the army of 
reserve, this country is not likely, 
under ordinary circumstances, to 
require. 

We have now exhausted one part 
of a momentous subject, and hon- 
estly confess that we shrink from 
entering upon another. No human 
being will pretend to say that the 
administration of the British army 
is what it ought to be. No man 
who knows anything at all of the 
subject will profess to believe that 
to make it what it ought to be isa 
work which he would care to un- 
dertake. We are met at the very 
threshold with difficulties of the 
most serious nature. There are 
the prerogatives of the Crown on 
the one hand to be maintained; 
there are the just rights of Par- 
ligment to be recognised on the 
other. Continental nations man- 
age the whole of their military af- 
fairs through the War Office. They 
take care that at the head of the 
War Office a general officer of expe- . 
rience and reputation shall be 
placed. But where this order of 
supremacy prevails there is either 
no constitution, as in France, or the 
constitution is exactly such as the 
Crown permits it to be, as in Prus- 
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sia and Spain. In early days, and 
through a long succession of reigns, 
Continental nations have accepted 
standing armies, which the sove- 
reign not only commands and uses, 
but which he increases or dimin- 
ishes at his own pleasure, the taxa- 
tion of the country covering the ex- 
pense. But as England never had 
a standing army till Oromwell 
created it, and never looked back 
upon what Oromwell’s army did 
except with indignation, so from 
generation to generation she has 
invariably’ protested, through the 
House of Commons, against the 
continued maintenance of an insti- 
tution of which she was jealous, 
because of its effect on the liberty of 
the subject. It is an old compro- 
mise, and an awkward one, which 
left the sword in the hand of 
the sovereign, reserving the purse 
to be kept by the people. Hence 
the antagonism, if we may use 
an expression which is not ex- 
actly accurate, between the Horse 
Guards and the War Office, which 
was even greater, perhaps, than it 
is now, when the real minister of 
war, the Colonial Secretary, acted in 
financial matters through the Secre- 
tary-at-War. Still, well disposed 
as the two authorities are to act 
cordially together—and we know 
that this is the case now, and has 
long been so—it would be out of 
the common nature of things if, 
from time to time, differences of 
opinion did not arise between them. 
The one being a civil power and 
responsible as such to ) st Aciaery 
naturally desires to keep the esti- 
mates at the lowest possible figure, 
and is always on the look-out for ar- 
Tangements which, without materi- 
ally diminishing the armed force of 
the country, shall render it as little 
costly as may be. The other thinks, 
and fairly thinks, of what is needed 
. to make the army respectable in 
its own eyes and in the eyes of 
other Powers. The latter would ra- 
ther have troops scattered through 
the colonies, even if they be for 
any immediate purpose out of 
reach, than not have troops enough 
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at all, Again, it to the 
heart of a generous soldier to cast 
loose upon half-pay men who for 
years more or less numerous have 
served the country well. If, then, 
the war minister propose to re- 
duce and condense, it is more than 
probable that the commander-in 
chief will resist the proposal; 
and though in the long-run the 
Minister and the House of Com- 
mons will take their own line, the 
public service is damaged by any 
controversies and delays which may 
arise inthe meanwhile. Yet how 
to suggest a remedy for the evil, 
except by subjugating absolutely 
one of these authorities to the 
other, is more than we can do. 

this account, and for other reasons 
equally cogent, we must decline 
offering an opinion, or so much 
as making a suggestion in regard 
to the matter. Butthere can be 
no impropriety in dropping a hint 
or two on the subject of what the 
French call the intendance of the 
army—which is just as vigorously - 
administered on the other side of 
the Channel as it is feebly and ex- 
travagantly managed among us. 

By the intendance of an army, we 
mean the machinery which is em- 
ployed to keep the troops Properly 
supplied; not with arms and ammu- 


nition only, but with lodging, fuel, 
food, medical stores, and means of 
transport and clothing. The busi- 
ness of the intendance is, in this 
country, carried on entirely at the 


War Office; and each department 
—the Commissariat, the Purveyor, 
the’ Barrack, the Store, and the 
Ordnance—has its own chief, who 
is responsible to the Minister of 
War, through the Under-Secretary 
of State. Gentlemen possessing co- 
ordinate authority, if they differ 
in opinion on any point, are ex- 
ner to the temptation of sacri- 
ficing the public interests to a 
conscientious belief that they are 
respectively right. We do not say 
that this often occurs, but it may 
occur ; and if it do, evil follows. 
Neither can any of these gentlemen 
give orders for the issue of a single 
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article, till the proceeding shall 
have been considered and discussed 
in endless minutes, and finally 
sanctioned by the Secretary, on 
the recommendation of an Under- 
Secretary of State. Now, the 
moment an army takes the field, 
the representatives of these several 
departments become, with us, quite 
powerless. They can do nothing, be 
the emergency what it may, with- 
out the sanction of the Commander 
of the Forces; and the same restric- 
tions prevail, we believe, at all the 
colonies. The consequences at 
home are, risks of collisions, long 
controversial minutes, waste of 
time; abroad, the throwing upon 
the Commander of the Forces an 
amount both of responsibility and 
-labour which is quite incompatible 
with due attention to the move- 
ments and operations of the troops. 
A Commission has, we believe, sat 
to inquire into this subject, and 
to suggest a change of system. If 
the Commission has reported, we 
have not seen the report; but the 


remedy for such an evil is obvious. 
The intendance of the British army 
ought to be placed upon the same 
footing with that of the French 


army. At the War Office a Chief 
should be appointed, with any title 
which the Crown might think fit to 
bestow upon him, and under him 
the present Commissaries, Pur- 
veyors, and heads of Barrack and 
Clothing Departments, with the 
Commandants of Military Train, 
&., &., ought to work. An 
officer of this rank ought also, 
as it appears to us, to have a seat 
in Parliament. He will have the 
control of enormous sums of money, 
for the due expenditure of which 
he should be held personally re- 
sponsible not only to the Secretary 
of Stete, but to the House of Com- 
mons also. Such an arrangement 
would much relieve the Min- 
ister, while at the same time it 
delivered the Under-Secretary from 
the necessity of deciding, very 
much at random, questions which 
he cannot possibly understand by 
intuition, and has no time to study. 
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In like manner, when an army 
takes the field, there ought to ac- 
company it an officer whose special 
business it is to keep the troops 
supplied with everything which 
they can require, from horse-shoes, 
and nails wherewith to fasten 
them, up to clothing, food, forage, 
tents, blankets, medicine, wine, 
brandy, and surgical instruments 
—everything, in short, except 
the men’s arms, ammunition, and 
accoutrements. To him or his 
deputy, of which there should be 
one at the headquarters of each 
division, and not through gene- 
rals of brigade and division, and so 
on to the Commander of the Forces, 
commanders of regiments, of battal- 
ions, and batteries, as well as medical 
officers, whether on the general staff 
or posted to corps, ought to apply; 
and if the application be not prompt- 
ly and efficiently complied with, 
the responsibility will rest first 
with the Deputy and ultimately 
with the Intendant-General him- 
self. So also in the colonies her 
Majesty’s stores will be more eco- 
nomically looked after, and better 
distributed, if the Intendant, and 
not the General, be burthened with 
matters of detail. And forasmuch 
asthe distribution of stores must 
take place under the authority 
which is responsible for them, the 
Land Transport Corps, or whatever 
else may act as a substitute for it, 
must be placed entirely under the 
orders of the Intendant-General. 

A good deal might be said about 
the management of other depart- 
ments, such as the medical, the edu- 
cational, and even the chaplain’s 
department, but from these we turn 
aside. When the proper time 
comes, and the War Office is thor- 
oughly sifted, something will be 
found amiss in them all. But we 
have gone as far as it seems be- 
coming in us to venture, so we shut 
the book and retire from the con- 
troversy, not without hope that 
some good to the country may 
sooner or later come out of the 
suggestions which we have pre- 
sumed to offer. 
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Ir may be accepted as an axiom 
in politics that every government 
in the world, whether constitu- 
tional or despotic, popular or oli- 
garchic, civil or ecclesiastical, must 
exist in one of three conditions :— 
First, in that of fixity and immo- 
bility, like the governments of 
China, Japan, Burma, and other 
Oriental nations, where no new 
right, privilege, or immunity is 
ever asked by or accorded to the 
multitude; second, in that of pro- 
gression, like most of the countries 
of Europe, and particularly Great 
Britain, in which the bases of 
political liberty are gradually and 
cautiously extended in proportion 
with the wealth and intelligence of 
the people; and third, in the con- 
dition of the government of the 
United States of America, where 
the multitude riot and revel in 
the full completion of liberty, and 
have nothing further to ask, unless 
it be a foreign war to extend their 
territory and gratify the lust of 
conquest (which is by no means 
a vice peculiar to kings and aris- 
tocracies), or, failing a pretext for 
foreign war, to indulge themselves 
in that still more deplorable luxury 
of a war amongst themselves — 
the poor against the rich, and 
one school of political and social 
opinion against another. In the 
first of these three forms and con- 
ditions of government, a violent 
revolution is always possible; in 
the second, the gradual concession 
of all the just and well-considered 
demands of the people prevents re- 
volution; while in the third, the 
very extreme of liberty and licence, 
combined with the periodical 
scramble for supreme power, and 
the patronage and profits that at- 
tend its possession, is certain in 
the fulness of time to engender 
evil passions, which in their turn 
engender civil strife, and, as a last 
resource for the salvation of the 
State, a despotism, civil or mili- 
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tary, and the restriction of that 
unbridled licence of the multitude 
which produced the evil. 

There is a class amongst us who, 
not contented with the slow but 
safe extension of political power 
to all who can prove themselves 
worthy of exercising it, would leap 
at once to the system of manhood 
suffrage as it exists in America 
(and who would even go, as some 
Americans do, and as the philoso- 
pher of Westminister does, for 
womanhood suffrage alse), even 
though the speedy result of the 
experiment might be a war of 
those who have nothing against 
those who have something; the 
subdivision of the land among the 
landless, and the abolition of the 
church, the peerage, and the mon- 
archy. As land is almost limitless, 
and consequently cheap, in America, 
and as free-trade exists in religion, 
though not in cottons, woollens, and 
cutlery, and as there is no peerage 
to pull down, or monarchy to abo- 
lish, it may be well that the im- 
patient class who clamour for man- 
hood suffrage in England should 
know how their favourite system 
wrought in America before the 
civil war, and how it is working 
now. That other classes who 
like to look before they leap, and 
prefer the government of the 
prudent and wise few to that 
of the rash and ignorant many, 
should also be aware of the dis- 
satisfaction of the best and most 
thoughtful Americans with the 
ultra-democracy under which they 
live, we propose to describe the 
action of manhood suffrage in 
American elections, by what sort 
of agencies it is conducted, what 
sort of men it introduces into 
political life, and what are its 
results present and prospective on 
the liberties of the nation. 

It is proper, before proceeding 
further with the subject, to place 
prominently before the reader’s at- 
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tention the fact that the political 
system in the United States is both 
binary and trinary. Within the 
individual State, it is municipal 
and statal—(let us be pardoned for 
coining the last word, for there is 
no other in the language to express 
the meaning); and within the Fed- 
eral Union it is statal and national. 
The County and the Municipality 
hold of the State, which is declared 
to be free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dent within its own sphere; and 
the State, for certain well-defined 
purposes, holds of and belongs to 
the. Union or Confederation. The 
men, without other qualification 
than their manhood (and, before 
the civil war, of the colour of their 
skins), elect not only their Go- 
vernors and Lieutenant - Gover- 
nors, their Representatives and 
Senators, in the State Legislatures, 
but their Representatives in Con- 
gress. They also elect, but indi- 
rectly, the President and Vice- 
President. In some States they 
elect the Judges. In most, if not 
all, of the States, they elect mayors, 
aldermen, sheriffs, magistrates, cor- 
oners, district-attorneys (or pub- 
lic prosecutors), county and State 
treasurers, commissioners of roads, 
and commissioners of education. 
Many of these elections are annual, 
some biennial, some _ triennial ; 
while, in the case of the greatest 
and most exciting election of all, 
that of President, the voting, though 
it takes place only once in four 
years, may be said to be never 
absent from the mind and the 
manceuvres of political parties. In- 
deed, it may be said of America 
that there is always an election of 
some kind near at hand or in actual 
progress, and that it is quite impos- 
sible for any man who has his for- 
tune to push, or his business to 
manage, to devote much of his time, 
energies, or attention to the claims 
of the candidates. 

In every constitutional country, 
whatever may be the exact degree 
of political liberty accorded to the 
great body of the people, party gov- 
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ernment is indispensable. Were 
there no essential differences of 
opinion or principle on which par- 
ties could declare themselves, and 
offer each other battle at the polls, 
the party of the “ outs” would al- 
ways find a pretext to make war 
against the “ins.” But from the 
foundation of the American Repub- 
lic to the present day, there have 
always been well-defined questions 
of public policy to divide the people 
into two great parties, not only of 
“outs” and “ins,” oblivious of 
principle, and greedy for the spoils 
of office, but of earnest men, with 
strong convictions of right, and 
zealous desire for the public wel- 
fare. Among these questions, tak- 
ing them in the order of time, there 
have been that of State rights as 
opposed to Federal unity and the 
consolidation of power in the cen- 
tral authority; that of the exten- 
sion of the territory of the Republic 
by purchase from foreign powers; 
that of similar extension by means 
of war; that of a high protective 
tariff; that of a national bank; 
that of the right of nullification by 
any State, within its own boun- 
daries, of laws passed by the United 
States collectively ; that of the right 
of secession; and, last and dead- 
liest, that of negro slavery, the 
great black rock on which the ship 
of State struck heavily, and well- 
nigh shattered itself to pieces in the 
concussion. Generally the division 
of parties on these subjects has 
been geographical as well as moral. 
The South, as a rule, was for State 
rights, for the minimisation of. 
the central authority, for free- 
trade, and for the continuance 
of negro slavery; while the North, 
as a rule, was for the unification of . 
the Republic, for the consolidation 
of authority, for protection to native 
industry, and for the freedom of 
the slaves. There were, never- 
theless, many Southern men who 
had Northern views on all these 
subjects, and, vice versa, many 
Northern men who were of opinion 
that the Republic could only main- 
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tain itself permanently on South- 
ern principles, and that slavery 
itself might be gradually abolished 
if the North would leave the South 
alone to settle the question with 
the least damage to property and 
the least harm to the negro, The 
original party-names in America 
were Federalists and Whigs on the 
one side, and Democrats on the 
other, the one representing the 
Northern, and the other the South- 
ern “platform.” The Democratic 
party, almost a unit in the South, 
and with a large following in the 
North, managed to retain power 
almost exclusively until the year 
1860, when, by dissensions within 
its own body, it split into three 
sections, and allowed the Repub- 
licans (as the Whigs, Federalists, 
Protectionists, and Abolitionists of 
slavery called themselves) to vault 
into power, and into war, on the 
shoulders of Abraham Lincoln. 
The party-nicknames bestowed by 
one on the other, sometimes ac- 
cepted and sometimes repudiated, 
have been numerous, and at first 
sight appear bewildering. The 
Democrats have called themselves, 
or been called by their opponents, 
Locofocos, Hard-shell Democrats, 
Soft-shell Democrats, Straight-out 
Democrats, Know-nothings, White 
Republicans, Butternuts, and Cop- 
perheads; while the Republicans, 
in like manner, have been known 
and spoken of as Federalists, Whigs, 
Old-line Whigs, § Abolitionists, 
Black Republicans, Niggerheads, 
Woollyheads, and Black Snakes. 
It will serve no useful purpose to 
explain the origin and meaning of 
these vulgar epithets. Many of 
them explain themselves; and we 
proceed at once to describe a popu- 
lar election, and the means em- 
ployed by each party to secure its 
triumph. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, as 
we all happily know, there cannot 
be an election of such transcendent 
importance as that which for nearly 
two years out of every four occu- 
pies the minds of politicians in 


America; and which every fourth 
year leads to such a war of parties, 
and such a disturbance of all the 
social relations of society, as severe- 
ly test the foundations of the body 
politic; so that we with our calmer 
and less demonstrative manners, 
our more arcient institutions, our 
smaller constituencies, and our less 
vital issues to be tried, can scarcely 
understand the feverishness of the 
Let <u pulse, and the fierceness of 
political passions, when a President 
is to be elected—a feverishness and 
passion that extend more or less 
to every election for every office, 
inasmuch as the triumph or failure 
of a party in a municipal or a State 
contest is held to prefigure its tri- 
umph or failure in the greater con- 
test for the Presidency. With such 
vast constituencies to manage as 
those which exist in America, there 
must bé people who will devote 
themselves to the task, and who 
make it their business to see that 
the party does not fail in its pur- 
poses for lack of discipline. As elec- 
tions, for some office or other, from 
the least to the greatest in the gift 
of the people, are constantly occur- 
ring, these managers or wire-pullers 
are perpetually employed in their 
vocation. As men engaged in com- 
merce or the learned professions 
could not attend to such work with- 
out sacrificing their business, it 
follows as matter of course, either 


. that men who have made their for- 


tunes, and have the taste and the 
leisure for politics, undertake the 
duties of party management, or 
that men without fortune, who ex- 

ect to be paid in money or by of- 
Ree for their time and work, devote 
themselves to the business. Poli- 
tics in America, as every American 
who has the good of his country at 
heart very earnestly deplores, is not 
the pursuit of the good, the great, or 
the learned, or even of the wealthy. 
The very word “politician” is 
used in an offensive sense, and 
- a low intriguer who would 
sell his personal honour or his 
country “for a mess of pottage.” 
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The epithet is so odious that every- 
body repudiates it, even those who 
live by the wages they receive as 
representatives or senators, or by 
the salaries of the places which have 
been the reward of their party ser- 
vices. In Great Britain and Ireland 
politics, on the contrary, fall natu- 
rally to the management of men 
whose position in life enables them, 
without pecuniary profit, to devote 
their time, their intellect, and their 
energies to the task of legislation. 
In Great Britain, also, he who de- 
sires a seat in Parliament, the high- 
est position which a British subject 
can solicit at the hands of his fel- 
low-countrymen, needs no one’s 
consent to offer himself as a candi- 
date. In America, however, no man, 
however eminent, able, and re- 
spected, can become a candidate of 
his own volition. He must first of 
all be “nominated” by his party; 
his name must be put on the 
“ticket;” he must stand the con- 
test along with other men whom 
he may not know, and whon, if he 
do know, he may despise, and must 
share their risks as well as his own. 
He must issue no address to the 
constituency, and must take no pub- 
lic step whatever towards his elec- 
tion, until he have secured privately, 
and by the ordinary agencies, his 
nomination on the party ticket. 
He is also fettered as to locality. 
A citizen of the State of New York 
cannot be brought forward as a 
candidate in any State but his own. 
An Englishman or Scotchman can 
sit for an Irish borough, a Scoteh- 
man for an English or Irish one, 
and an Irishman for either; but a 
Georgian cannot contest a seat in 
Pennsylvania, or a citizen of a New 
England State cross the border into 
New York to receive political sta- 
tion from the New York people. 

It wili be apparent from this 
statement that the people of Ame- 
rica—that is to say, the white males 
above the age of twenty-one, un- 
convicted of felony, and the blacks 
of the same age possessing a cer- 
tain property qualification, which 
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varies in the different States— 
have not only the power to elect 
candidates, but the power, un- 
known in England, of deciding 
whether any man shall be per- 
mitted to become a candidate at 
all. The unit of the system is the 
“Committee.” Each party, the De- 
mocratic and the Republican, has 
its organisation, or “ Oommittee,” 
in every ward of the great cities— 
such as New York, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, or Philadelphia; and in every 
village, town, and township 
throughout the Union. In the 
cities—where the principal inhabi- 
tants are busy merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, lawyers, and physi- 
cians, who have no time to spare 
for political intrigue, and many of 
whom never take the. trouble to 
record their votes in municipal or 
State elections, or even for the 
Presidency —the ‘“ Committee,” 
whether Democratic or Republican, 
is mostly composed of small shop- 
keepers and mechanics, who by 
means of their party desire to rise 
in the world—to become aldermen 
or common-councilmen, and share 
in the fat offices and rich pickings 
of the municipality—to obtain con- 
tracts for street-cleaning, or paving, 
or printing, or whatever else may 
be going. Among these are gene- 
rally to be found a large sprinkling 
of young and briefless lawyers 
looking for seats in the State, Le- 
gislature, in which if they happen 


‘to distinguish themselves, they have 


a chance at a future time of 4 
nomination for Congress. These 
people meet at “ hotel-bars,” “ grog- 
“ rum-holes,” “ Jager-bier 
saloons,” and similar places; and 
make it their business to discover 
what public men, already members 
of the local Legislature or of Oon- 
gress, or holders of other office, de- 
sire re-election, and are willing to 
pay the price; what men in the 
local Legislature aspire to the 
more brilliant honours of Oongress; 
and what new men, unknown to 
fame, are ambitious of playing 
their part on the stage of politics. 
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When they have found out the 
men “who will bleed,” or in other 
words who will pay for a nomina- 
tion, they consult with the affiliat- 
ed Committees of the party in the 
other wards, and at a series of se- 
cret meetings, in which the antece- 
dents, the political character, the 
ability, the popularity, and the 
means of the aspirants are criti- 
cally discussed, they sooner or 
later eliminate from the several 
lists the names of the unlikely, un- 
available, unpopular, or niggardly 
candidates, and present such a 
“ticket” as it is probable the 
whole party will support. When 
things have advanced this length 
the next step is to present the 
names to the public. is is done 
by means of what are called “ pri- 
mary meetings,” which are sum- 
moned in all the wards of great 
cities, and in the smaller towns 
and townships. It is a matter of 
regret among the best informed and 
most conservative Americans’ that 
the upper classes (for even in a pure 
democracy there must be some 
people richer, better educated, and 
better mannered than the multi- 
tude) never attend these meet- 
ings, and that they are almost 
entirely abandoned, except in 
the rural districts, to the rowdy 


class and to the low professional: 


politicians. If the nominees suc- 
cessfully pass the ordeal of the 
primary meetings, the next stage in 
the journey towards election is the 
“mass,” a general meeting of the 
party. Here the candidate has a 
chance of expounding his senti- 
ments, if he have a taste for public 
speaking; and here he may deliver 
himself of as much “ high-falution ” 
and ‘‘spread-eagleism ” as he thinks 
proper, or as his audience will toler- 
ate. There is another and more 
formidable ordeal still to be gone 
through—that of the State Oonven- 
tion, to which the Ward Commit- 
tees and minor organisations ap- 
point delegates. The State Oon- 
vention is a difficult business to 
manage, especially when the party 
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is not unanimous in support of the 
principal candidate or candidates ; 
and it is here that the wire-pullers 
have to display all the adroitness 
and jinesse of which they are capable, 
to tone down jealousies, smooth 
away animosities, and reconcile 
conflictin claims and preten- 
sions. The candidates themselves 
do not appear personally at these 
Conventions, everything being man- 
aged for them, and generally keep 
quietly out of sight, but within 
call. When once the Convention 
has adopted its “ ticket,” the whole 
party is henceforth compelled to 
support it;dhowever unpopular some 
of the names may be, or however 
objectionable, for any reason good, 
bad, or indifferent, the whole or 
part.of them may appear to re- 
spectable people. o dissent is 
tolerated. The newspapers of 
the party, from this time forth, 
daily publish the “ticket,” and 
support the names upon it in their 
editorial columns. The recognised 
halls, committee-rooms, and places 
of meeting hired by the party hang 
out banners emblazoned in the 
same manner, while the printers 
are kept steadily at work dissemin- 
ating by handbill, placard, or pam-. 
phlet whatever information may, 
in the opinion of their candidates 
and their most prominent friends, 
conduce to their final triumph at 
the polls. Public meetings during 
the whole intermediate time be- 
tween the general Convention and 
the election are of daily and nightly 
occurrence, aided in their effect by 
torchlight processions, bands of 
music, Chinese lanterns, transpar- 
encies, and other paraphernalia that 
please the multitude, and impress 
the public generally with the idea 
that the party, Democratic or Re- 
publican, whichever it may be, is not 
only in earnest, but confident of suc- 
cess. It deserves notice in England 
that it is always during this stormy 
period—after the definitive choice 
of candidates by the Convention, and 
before the day fixed for the election 
—that the Anglophobia, which a 
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lange portion of the Americans feel, 
and a still larger portion affect to 
feel, breaks out with its greatest 
fury. To catch the Irish vote, 
Democrats vie with Republicans 
and Republicans with Democrats 
in vilification and abuse of Great 
Britain. This has always been the 
case since the Irish immigration 
into the States became consider- 
able, especially since 1847 and 1848, 
and will probably continue as long 
as there are Irishmen in America, 
or the descendants of Irishmen, 
entitled to the privilege of voting. 
The press on both sides blows the 
trumpets of defiance at the serene 
Old Power, which cares nothing 
for American party quarrels; and 
leading politicians and men in office 
sometimes give expression to senti- 
ments which, were they uttered 
by persons of similar position and 
authority in any other country in 
the world, would produce a state of 
feeling in England of the worst 
augury for the preservation of 
peaceful relations; but which, oc- 
curring in America, amount to 
nothing more than harmless de- 
clamation, which Englishmen who 
know its meaning can well afford to 
laugh at. The purpose served— 
the Irish wheedled—the election 
over—Old England is quietly let 
alone until the next time, when 
for the same purpose it becomes 
necessary to represent her as the 
remorseless enemy of Ireland, the 
‘foe of the human race, and so 
worn out, decrepid, and corrupt as 
to need nothing but a dig of the 
beak or a scratch of the talons of 
the mighty American Eagle, to be 
sent from her rickety throne, de- 
prived alike of Canada and Ireland, 
and reduced to her proper place— 
' that of a third-rate power, only al- 
lowed to exist at all by the gener- 
osity of America. 

Though the various public meet- 
ings that precede an election are 
riotous enough, and the most un- 
seemly interruptions of the speakers 
are of constant occurrence, it does 
not often happen, except in the 
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great cities, that there are any dis- 
turbances at the polls. In the 
rural districts, where the population 
is sparse, and everybody is known, 
the ballot is conducted with ag 
much quietness and regularity as 
at a London Olub; but in New 
York—where, among @ population 
nearly amounting to a million, 
there are on the lowest computa- 
tion a loose population of two 
hundred thousand of the most 
ruffianly Irishmen, and the scum 
of the Red Republicans and Com- 
munists of France and Germany, 
frauds are constantly attempted in 
the interest of one party, which the 
opposing party feels itself bound to 
expose and to resist. A whole ship- 
load of immigrants from Ireland or 
Germany has been known to arrive 
on the eve of an election, or on the 
polling day itself, and to have been 
march en masse to the _polling- 
booths, to deposit their ballots for 
a party ticket, though five years’ 
residence and subsequent natural- 
isation by law alone qualify a 
stranger to vote, and although not 
one of these fraudulent voters might 
ever have heard the names of the 
candidates, or had the faintest idea 
of the principles they espoused. 
Such attempts at the polls have 
sometimes led to violence and blood- 
shed. The advice “to vote early, 
and to vote often,” has also, when 
acted upon, led to the display of 
the bowie-knife and the revolver; 
and an election never occurs in 
which each party does not accuse 
the other of persistent and syste- 
matic fraud and falsification, Some- 
times a voter thrusts in a whole 
sheaf or handful of balloting-papers 
instead of one; sometimes, as in the 
case of the election of Mr. Godfrey 
Gunther as Mayor of New York, 
hundreds of balloting- papers de- 
posited in the urns were found to 
have been clipped at the corner, 
and to be in favour of Mr. Godfrey 
Gunther, and were consequently 
rejected; and sometimes a greater 
number of ballots have been cast 
than there were people in the dis- 
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trict, including the women and 
children. The British Radicals 
who clamour for the ballot amongst 
us ought, in addition to the know- 
ledge of such facts as these, to be 
informed that in America the bal- 
lot is adopted as a convenience, and 
not as a protection; that the war 
of parties, though corrupt, is open ; 
that the discipline of party is strin- 
gent in the extreme, and that every- 
body’s vote is known to his party 
as completely as if it were publish- 
ed in the newspapers. 

It is evident that, if an election 
be ever so pure in America, it must 
cost money, and that the hire of 
places of meeeting, and the expense 
of printing and advertising, and the 
subvention of needy newspapers, 
must be very large. It is evident, 
too, that as no man ever stands 
singly as a candidate for any office, 
and as every candidate is but one 
of a batch, whose names appear 
on the “ticket,” no particular in- 
dividual “bleeds” or pays for the 
whole expenses. As much as pos- 
sible is extracted from the pockets 
of the candidates by the wire-pull- 
ers of the primary committees and 
other organisers, for legitimate as 
well as illegitimate expenses—pay- 
ment of the aforesaid wire-pullers 
entering largely into the computa- 
tion ; and the remainder is provided 
out of the common fund of the party, 
or specially assessed for the occa- 
sion. Every person who, for party 
reasons (and all men are appointed 
for party reasons in America), is 
appointed to a place in the Oustoms, 
or the Post Office, or the Treasury, 
or any other department of the 
State or the Federal Government, 


* has to pay a certain well-understood 


percentage monthly out of his sal- 
ary to support the party in its peri- 
odical contests. Any such official 
refusing to contribute is, after due 
notice, and time given to repent 
and pay, solemnly “ read out” of the 
party, and becomes a marked man 
for the remainder of his life. In 
vain for him to solicit public em- 
ployment. In vain for him to ex- 
pect meroy. Out of the more than 


a hundred thousand offices in the 
gift of the general Government, 
and of the perhaps two or 
thousand in the gift of the Govern- 
ment of his particular State, there 
is not one to be given to him. He 
must descend from the official ranks 
into those,of manual labour or petty 
trade. Happy for him if he escape 
persecution even there, and have 
not to trace his total ruin to the in- 
dependence of his character, and 
his rebellion against his party. 

We have yet to speak of the great 
presidential elections, which occupy 
so much of the time, and so sorely 
try the institutions, of America; but 
before we reach this branch of the 
subject, it will be instructive to 
show the sort of men whom man- 
hood suffrage, the ballot, and wire- 
pulling, elect for judges, mayors, 
senators, representatives, and minor 
dignitaries. We shall, as far as 
possible, allow the Americans them- 
selves to testify to these facts, in 
order to prevent the charge that 
wight otherwise be made, that the 
narrative was coloured by British 
prejudice, or distorted by unfamili- 
arity with the subject. Acting on 
this principle, we extract the fol- 
lowing from the ‘New York Even- 
ing Express,’ a Democratic journal, 
commenting upon a statement in 
the ‘Tribune,’ the best known and 
most able journal of the Republicans. 
We may explain that “ Mozart,” 
alluded to in the extract, means the 
Mozart Music Hall, in Broadway, 
the headquarters of one section of 
the Democratic party, which was 
long at feud with the original or 
Tammany Hall democrats, so named 
from the Tammany Hotel, their 
usual place of meeting. 


“THe Exvective Jupiciary System. 


“The ‘ Tribune,’ in enumerating cer- 
tain charges against Mayor Wood, 
against ‘Mozart’ rather, as Mayor 

ood’s representative, alleges— 

“JT, That Fernando Wood, wishing 
to make his blinder personal followers 
swallow Oakey Hall without knowing 
it, caused the Republican as well as the 
Democratic judges, whose terms expired 
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this fall, to be nominated for re-election 
last month by his judicial convention 
at Mozart Hall. 

“TI. That the Republican judges 
(Messrs. Woodruff and oy having 
been thus nominated, were formally 
waited on by a committee from that 
convention, and tendered by them the 
Mozart Democratic nomination, on the 
express ground that it had been decided 
by that body to re-elect the old judges, 
without distinction of party. 

“III. That Messrs. Woodruff and 
Hoffman having accepted, were soon 
after waited on by the same or another 
committee, which solicited of them a 
contribution of 500 dollars each, to pay 
the expenses of the Mozart Democracy 
in printing the ballots, posters, &c. &c. 
&c., getting up ticket-boxes, and dealing 
out ballots on the day of election. They 
complied with the demand. 

“Nevertheless (continues the ‘Tri- 
bune), they ‘were jockied.’ By means 
of this fraud, Judges Woodruff and Hoff- 
man were defeated, and Messrs. Barbour 
and Monell, with Oakey Hall, elected by 
Mozart votes. Report says, we know 
not how truly, that this operation cost 
Messrs. Monell and Barbour 5000 dollars 
each. It is certainly to be hoped that a 
mayor of New York did not commit such 
a fraud for the mere love of cheating. 

“ Comment upon an elective judiciary 
system productive of such results is un- 
necessary. 

“ 1st, We see two ‘ Republican judges’ 
contributing 500 dollars each from their 
small and hard-earned salaries to a De- 
mocratic organisation, to the principles 
of which, as ‘ Republicans,’ they must 
be bitterly opposed. 2d, 5000 dollars 
each from judges elect, Monell and Bar- 
bour, ten times as much as was received 
from Judges Woodruff and Hoffman, did 
the job. 

‘We do not, we cannot credit this last 
paragraph, and we should be loth to 
credit the first, if it were not a univers- 
ally admitted fact. Nevertheless, the 
‘ Tribune’ thus illustrates the beauties of 
that elective judiciary system which the 
now Republican managers of this state, 
in state convention, foisted upon our 


people.” 


The New York judges, elected 
by such means as are described in 
the extract, have acquired, right- 
fully or wrongfully, the character of 
being more than usually lenient with 
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the roughs and rowdies brought 
before them in their judicial capa- 
city. Roughs and rowdies are not 
only voters by virtue of their man- 
hood, but they manage by organi- 
sation, and by the aid of the rum- 
sellers, the lager-bier saloon keep- 
ers, and the retail liquor-dealers 
generally, to exercise a very con- 
siderable influence in the municipal 
as well as in the state and national 
elections. As an instance how the 
liquor interest in a city like New 
York may be brought to bear upon 
the election of a judge in possession 
of aseat upon the bench, and who 
aspires to re-election, the following, 
out of many instances, may be 
cited. In the year 1863, in the 
height of the civil war, the Legis- 
lature at Albany passed an act ap- 
plicable to the whole of the State 
of New York, including the city of 
that name, forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors after midnight. 
As this Act interfered very much 
with the business of the keepers of 
lager-bier saloons, as well as. with 
that of the keepers of “ rum-holes ” 
and “ groggeries,” as those places 
which would be called “ gin-shops ” 
in England are called in America, 
it was resolved, in the lager-bier 
interest, to have a legal decision 
on the point whether lager-bier 
could be considered an intoxicating 
liquor within the meaning of the 
Act. The case was ably argued 
pro and con. ; and one tun-bellied 
“Dutchman,” as the Germans are 
called, declared upon oath that he 
could drink and had drunk as 
many as fifty pints of lager-bier in 
a single day, and that he had not 
only never been intoxicated, but . 
had never been in the slightest 
degree the worse, but very much 
the better, for his libations. Upon 
this and other evidence of a like 
character, the judge, who was a 
candidate for, re-election, decided 
that lager-bier was not an intoxi- 
cating beverage, that the act could 
no more apply to such a beverage 
than to tea or cold water, and dis- 
missed the cases of several keepers 
of lager-bier saloons, who had been 
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summoned before him for violation 
of the law. Had he given any 
other decision, the whole of the 
bier and liquor interest in the city 
would have voted against him; and 
he would in all probability have 
been defeated in the contest. It 
is a subject of common remark that 
in a State where the judges are 
elected for short periods by the 
vote of the people, or of manhood 
suffrage, murderers and other great 
criminals have far greater chances, 
either of acquittal, or, if the case 
be too clear against them, of slight 
punishment, than they have where 
the judges are appointed for life, 
as they are in Massachusetts and 
some other States. The writer will 
not take upon himself to say that 
this serious accusation is true. He 
can only assert that it is openly 
* made and seldom denied; and that 
in a public room, crowded with 
people, he once heard a New York 
judge, with the most violent, pro- 
fane, and obscene language, accuse 
another New York judge of having 
taken a bribe of 500 dollars from 
the family and friends of a noto- 
rious murderer, to sum up the evi- 
dence in the tnurderer’s favour, 
and do his best thereby to induce 
the jury to acquit him. The accu- 
sation seemed to excite no surprise 
among the persons present—though 
whether the sonmeall stood too high 
or the accuser too low, or vice versa, 
or whether such accusations were in 
no sense extraordinary, the writer 
does not feel himself called tpon 
to decide. 

Nor does manhood suffrage al- 
ways secure a better class of sena- 
tors and representatives than it 
‘does of judges. The following por- 
trait of a senator is taken from the 
‘New York Herald,’ a journal that 
sometimes rebukes sin, as another 
very unholy personage is said to 
do, and which, though it may be 
systematically malevolent, is not 
systematically untrue. 


“Senator Srwmons. 


“Senator Simmons, of Rhode Island, 
was caught receiving a percentage for 
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procuring a gun-contract for an eastern 
firm. A committee of the Senate was 
appointed to investigate the affair, and 
summoned Simmons as a witness. To 
every one’s surprise, Simmons turned 
State’s evidence against himself, and 
confessed the crime, but stated that he 
did not know that his proceedings were 
atall wrong. Evidently the members of 
the committee felt that Simmons had 
only done the usual thing, and they 
reported the fact to the Senate. The 
Senate, of course, purged itself of all sus- 
picion of connivance with such jobbery 
by expelling Simmons? Nothing of the 
kind. The Senate sent the case back 
toa committee, which is equivalent to 
consigning it to the tomb of the Capu- 
lets. Of course this smothering of so 
disgraceful an affair amounted to a posi- 
tive endorsement of Senator Simmons’s 
proceedings. We suppose that the mo- 
tive of this is very obvious. How many 
other senators have gun-contracts for 
themselves or their friends? How many 
other senators have dirtied their fingers 
with percentages? When Simmons was 
accused, how many other senators trem- 
bled? When Simmons was hauled up, 
how many other senators began to wish 
themselves out of danger? When the 
Simmons case was so neatly smothered, 
how many other senators breathed more 
freely? Why, it has become to be con- 
sidered a part of the duty of a United 
States senator to swindle the Govern- 
ment. It is almost the only duty the 
senators perform well.” 


The ‘ World,’ which is as highly 
respectable a paper as any pub- 
lished in England, also draws the 
portrait of a senator, whom, for 
reasons that will immediately ap- 
pear, we wish to associate with 
Senator Simmons as described by 
the ‘Herald.’ . The senator in ques- 
tion is known for his fervent at- 
tachment to the Monroe doctrine, 
and for his fierce desire to pick a 
quarrel with France and Great Bri- 
tain, one at a time, or both to- 
gether, in its vindication. The 
writer in the ‘ World’ describes a 
scene in the Senate, when the 
expulsion of Mr. Jesse D. Bright 
from that body, on the ground of 
his sympathy with the Southern 
cause, was under discussion, in 
February 1862. He says: 

24 
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“Mr. M‘Dougall of California, being 
drunk as usual, attempted to make a 
speech, and failed, as he always does. 
He was drunk, so very drunk that 
even the official reporters will have hard 
work to make English of the few inco- 
herent sentences which rolled from his 
lips. Three thousand people saw and 
knew that he was drunk, and I see no 
reason for not recording the fact in this 
letter. It is a pity there can be no ex- 
pulsion from the Senate for outrages 
against public decency.” 


When the case for the expulsion 
of Mr. Bright, solely on the ground 
of his political sympathy with the 
South, and his opposition to the 
war, was debated and conclud- 
ed, there was considerable doubt 
whether the requisite majority of 
two-thirds could be obtained against 
him. In the midst of the discus- 
sions, Mr. Simmons, already men- 
tioned, withdrew from the Senate 
Chamber, and was afterwards fol- 
lowed by Mr. M‘Dougall. 


‘“* At the close of the roll-call,” says 
the report from which we have already 
quoted, “ only thirty votes were counted 
for the expulsion. Two more names 
were required for the constitutional two- 
thirds majority. Senator Simmons ap- 
peared from a side-door, and Senator 
M‘Dougall from the refreshment room, 
and added their names to the majority. 
Thus the deed was done.” 


And a shameful deed it was; a flag- 
rant example of party tyranny; a 
gross invasion of the right of a 
senator to express his honest opin- 
ions on a subject of the highest 
importance to his country, and 
wrought by instruments as little to 
be commended as itself. 

The great difference between 
bribery as practised in England 
and bribery as it prevails in Ameri- 
ca, is, that Englishmen who aspire 
to seats in Parliament sometimes 
bribe poor voters, but never take 
a bribe themselves—while in Ame- 
rica, it is not only. the voters, but 
the members of the Legislature who 
are bribed. In Congress, as well as 
in the various local or State Le- 
gislatures, an organised system of 
bribery prevails. Great capitalists 
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or speculators, who have a scheme 
to carry through the Legislature, or 
a scheme to defeat, thoroughly un- 
derstand how to influence the votes 
of members, and by means of lobby- 
ing, as it is called, soon ascertain 
whose vote is to be bought, and the 
price to be paid for it. In the po- 
litical slang of America, a scheme 
which any one introduces into the 
Legislature—such as a new line of 
railway, the incorporation of a trad- 
ing company, the formation of a 
dock, the renewal of a patent, 
&c.—is called “a log to roll,” 
or “an axe to grind.” The log-roll- 
ers and axe-grinders swarm in every 
legislative capital of the country, 
and congregate more particularly 
at Washington, where greater inte- 
rests are involved than at the State 
capitals—though even in these lat- 
ter, concessions involving millions 
of money are often in debate. The 
Protectionists, or native manufac- 
turers, who desire to exclude by all 
but prohibitory duties the manu- 
factures of England, in order that 
they may add the amount of the 
duty to the selling price, and so rob 
all classes of their countrymen 
without benefiting the public trea- 
sury, are the great log-rollers and 
axe-grinders of Washington; and 
the sums they pay for votes are 
popularly believed to be enormous, 
The late Daniel Webster, one of 
the greatest of American orators, 
and who only needed the rather 
important essential of honesty to 
have been one of the greatest, if 
not the very greatest, of American 
statesmen, lived almost wholly by 
the subsidies he received from the 
manufacturers of New England to 
speak and vote in their interest, 
though his intellect was too great 
and clear, and his knowledge of 
political and social economy too 
profound, to allow any one who 
knew him well, or who had studied 
his life and career, to think that he 
had much, if any, faith in the doc- 
trine which he propounded. How 
many men of the ge morality, 
or immorality, of Mr. Webster, but 
without his genius, supported for @ 
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money-bribe the recent tariff, will 
probably never be publicly known; 
but it is no secret that the measure 
was carried by the “ axe-grinders” 
and “log-rollers” at a larger cost 
than was ever before incurred for 
the passage of a bill in America. 

The money received by repre- 
sentatives and senators for their 
votes on private bills, or for altera- 
tions in the tariff, proposed and 
carried in the interests of a “ ring,” 
or organised association of manu- 
facturers or dealers, does not repre- 
sent all the sources of pecuniary 
profit which are open to the elected 
of the people, as the case of a Mr. 
Callicott, Speaker in 1864 of the 
House of Assembly of the State of 
New York, may serve toshow. Mr. 
Callicott was elected to the House 
by the votes of the Democratic 
party ; and, greatly to the surprise 
and disgust of his supporters, he 
received a nomination for the Speak- 
ership from the Republicans, and 
was elected by their vote. The no- 
mination was made by the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee at a 
“ caucus ” of the party, and was duly 
supported by all the Republicans in 
the House. The price paid to Mr. 
Callicott for his desertion of his 
party was $1200, or £240 sterling; 
and the reason why it was worth 
the while of the Republicans to 
purchase him, was that a single 
vote in addition to the sixty-four 
already in their ranks, would give 
them the majority and the power 
to elect a senator for Oongress. 
The indignation of the Democrats 
found yent in the following article 
in the ‘World’ newspaper, the 
ablest organ of the party :— 


“The revelations concerning the pur- 
chase of the present Speaker of the As- 
sembly of this State by the Republican 
State Central Committee are indescrib- 
ably disgraceful to all the parties impli- 
cated. We attached very little conse- 
quence to the charges of corruption 
brought against Callicott when he was 
made the nominee of the Republicans 
for Speaker, as vanity and disappointed 


. aspirations would account for his treach- 


ery to the party that elected him; but 
in the light of the disclosures made 


within the past month, there can be no 
sort of doubt but that he was bought 
and paid for as a vessel of dishonour for 
the base uses of the Republican party. 
Nor is this all. If it was simply an- 
other instance of individual vileness it 
would not be worthy of notice, but in 
this case a great and powerful party is 
implicated in his crime. The Republi- 
can State Central Committee and the 
sixty-four Republican members of the 
State Assembly are as guilty ashe. To 
secure a party end and elect a United 
States senator who does not represent 
the political majority in this State, they 
deliberately purchased this man, Calli- 
cott, for 1200,dols., a price less than a 
very ordinary negro field-hand would 
bring, and, moreover, gave him the 
highest post of honour and influence 
in their gift! But badas these proceed- 
ings were, the methods employed to 
keep the facts from the public are, if 
possible, still worse. When a com- 
mittee was raised to investigate the 
startling and well substantiated charges 
of Mr. Field, in defiance of all the us- 
ages of parliamentary bodies, it was 
composed of a majority of Callicott’s 
purchasers. As was intended, this 
packed committee ruled out all the evi« 
dence that would prove the charges true, 
and have made the investigation a farce. 
Even the document, which is a copy for 
the order for the 1200 dols. which was 
paid to the Republican Speaker, was not 
allowed to be considered. When a re- 
solution was offered in the Assembly, 
instructing the committee to take all the 
evidence presented, Callicott, in the 
chair, rules it out of order, and he is 
sustained by the political majority! In 
this case the criminal not only packs 
the jury, but, in addition, actsas judge, 
and excludes all the witnesses that can 
prove his guilt.” 


An equally instructive instance 
of bribery in high places occurred 
in the same year in the State of 
Pennsylvania, when Mr. Simon 


Oameron, ex-Secre of War, and 
ex-Ambassador to the Oourt of the 
Emperor of Russia, being ambiti- 
ous of election to the Senate of the 
United States, discovered in the 
Upper House of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania a gentleman who 
pretended to have no objections to 
vote against his party for a conside- 
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ration, if the consideration were 
large enough. This gentleman very 
cleverly angled for Mr. Cameron, 
hooked him, and landed him at 
the bar of public opinion as the 
willing purchaser, for 20,000 dol- 
lars (£4000), of an honour su 
posed to be unpurchasable. In 
other words, the member of the 
Pennsylvanian Legislature laid a 
snare for the ex-Secretary of War. 
and as soon as he had procured 
written evidence of his intention 
to bribe, and a positive offer of 
money, laid the whole scheme be- 
fore the public, heaped confusion 
on the head of the briber, and 
added a very interesting chapter 
to the history of American party 
politics, 

The Americans are sometimes in 
the habit of boasting that, notwith- 
standing the corrupt influences at 
work, their Government is econo- 
mical. But the economy is more 
apparent than real. Because they 
only allow their President the 


modest salary of $25,000 (£5000) 
per annum, the price at which the 
services of an English Secretary 
of State can be secured, and the 


British Parliament votes a Civil 
List or allowance to royalty of 
sixty or seventy times that amount, 
they consider that the advantage of 
cheapness is on their side. But 
such isnot the fact. It costs from 
first to last fully three millions of 
pounds sterling to elect a Presi- 
dent, which sum is distributed be- 
tween the two great parties, and 
provided for either by voluntary 
subscription of such members of 
eitter party as expect place, hon- 
our, and emolument by the triumph 
of their candidates; or by the en- 
forced contributions of all func- 
tionaries, from the highest to the 
lowest, who owe their places to 
their politics. This sum is more 
than double the amount of the 
British Civil List for the same 
period of time. Nor are the other 
expenses of the American Govern- 
ment less considerable. When it 
is taken into account that every 
member of the Legislature of every 
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State in the Union is paid a 
salary as a representative of the 
people, and that the members of 
the United States Oongress at 
Washington also receive salaries 
and “ mileage,” or payment of their 
travelling expenses, and that such 
representatives in the States and 
in the Union cannot altogether 
number much less than six thou- 
sand men, all salaried, while the 
members of the Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland receive 
no salary or payment whatever, it 
will ,be evident that a very large 
item of expense, from which the 
British people are free, must be 
credited to the American system. 
Nor is thg municipal government, 
on account of the inherent cor- 
ruption that grows out of man- 
hood suffrage, less costly than that 
of the State or the Union. We 
have before us as we write a docu- 
ment entitled, “ An Ordinance mak- 
ing the Annual appropriation for 
the support of the Government of 
the City of New York for the year 
1862, the payment of the Interest 
ona portion of the City Debt, and 
the Annual Instalments upon the 
Privcipal of said Debt becoming 
due the said year.” The first item 
in the account is $2000 (£400) for 
the abatement of nuisances, of 
which there is nothing to be said. 
The second item is $45,000 (£9000) 
paid to the newspapers of the party 
in power, whichever that party 
may be, for reporting the speeches 
of the Common Oouncil. It cannot 
perhaps be said that the reporters 
are paid too much for reporting, or 
the newspapers for publishing at 
full length the speeches of the 
illiterate jobbers and grog-shop 
keepers who form the great major- 
ity of the Common Oouncil in 
New York, though it may well be 
doubted whether the owners of 
real estate in the city, who have to 
provide the money, are not flag- 
rantly robbed by such an unwar- 
rantable appropriation of their 
funds. The fifth item is the large 
sum of $118,841 (£23,768) for the 


maintenance and government of 
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the Central Park, unquestionably a 
great ornament and convenience to 
the city, and about as large as 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens combined. Under honest 
management such a park ought 
not to cost more than these two 
beautiful parks of the.-Londoners 
to maintain and keep it in order. 
If the London parks cost one-fifth 
of the money, all we can say is, that 
we shall be very much surprised to 
learn it. The sixth item, that of 
$279,000 (£55,800) for cleaning 
the streets and removing the dirt, 
ashes, and other refuse from the 
houses, is a stupendous fraud upon 
the people. In other cities of the 
world contractors are found who 
will readily pay for the privilege of 
removing the dirt and ashes; but 
in New York, not only is this large 
sum put into the pockets of politi- 
cal jobbers as a reward for the 
dirtiest kind of political work, 
but the stipulated service is not 
rendered. The streets, except 
such main avenues as Broadway 
and the fashionable districts of 
Fourteenth Street and the Fifth 
Avenue, are disgracefully dirty. 
Rotten cabbage-leaves, potato-peel- 
ings, fish bones and entrails, and all 
the refuse that finds it way in Lon- 
don into the dust-bin, are either 
thrown into the roadway, or exposed 
upon the foot-pavement in wood- 
en boxes or barrels, to await the 
yisit of the contraetor’s cart, and 
often remain for days together 
without being emptied—not only 
obstructing the pavement, but, in 
the hot months of summer, poison- 
ing the atmosphere by the foul 
effluvia which they generate. Any- 
thing filthier and more abominable 
than the side streets which branch 
from the lower end of Broadway it 
is impossible to conceive in a civil- 
ised country. The public com- 
plaints of the nuisance are constant, 
but the remedy is never applied. 
The eighth item, under the head of 
“Contingencies,” amounts to the 
respectable sum of 65,000 dollars 
(£18,000) for the expenses of public 
celebrations, including Washington’s 
birthday and the fourth of Jnly, 
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and the entertainment of public 
ests. The tenth item of 18,000 
ollars (£2600) shows that the 
Mayor of New York spends as 
much money as would pay more 
than fifty per cent of the President’s 
salary for such petty expenses of 
his office as postage-stamps, messen- 
gers, telegrams, and the killing of 
vagrant dogs. The “‘ Contingencies” 
of the various departments figure 
largely in the accounts. The street- 
cleaning gentlemen require 10,000 
dollars (£2000) in addition to their 
very handsome allowance of £55,800 
for doing as little as they can. The 
City Inspector’s Department claims 
20,000 dollars (£4000) under the 
same head, the Comptroller’s Office 
2000 dollars (£400), and the Law 
Department 15,000 dollars (£8000), 
all in addition to the ordinary sala- 
ries and allowances. The eighteenth 
item in the account is 35,000 dollars 
(£7000) for election expenses—al- 
ways in the interest of the party in 
power, but paid for out of the 
taxation of real estate in the city. 
The nineteenth item is for the ex- 
penses of the Fire Department, all 
the members of which, until lately, 
were, or pretended to be, amateurs, 
who performed their services gratu- 
itously, and amounted to no less 
than 108,000 dollars (£21,600). 
The twentieth item, for public gas 
and lamps, amounts to 400,000 dol- 
lars (£80,000). The twenty-third 
—a great source of robbery and 
jobbery—is for printing for the 
Common Oouncil, in addition to 
the 35,000 dollars (£7000) provided 
for in the second item, and amounts 
to exactly double that sum—70,000 
dollars, or £14,000, and is uninclu- 
sive of 25,000 dollars (£5000) for 
the printing ordered by the mayor, 
aldermen, and other civic function- 
aries. In addition to the charges 
for street-cleaning already speci- 
fied, appear two other items for the 
same supposed, but not performed, 
service—one of 438,000 dollars 
(£8600) for removing nightsoil, and 
another of 86,448 dollars (£17,289) 
for what is called the street depart- 
ment, and the salaries of the officials 
connected therewith. For station- 
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ery and blank books the city pays 
80,000 dollars (£6000), while the 
cleaning of the public offices— 
which, it is to be hoped, are kept 
physically purer than the streets— 
amounts to no less than 50,000 dol- 
lars (£10,000). It may be weari- 
some to the reader to be dragged 
through all the items of this remark- 
able document ; and it may suffice 
to add, in conclusion, to this branch 
of our subject, that for the year in 
question the total expenses of the 
Corporation—with a jurisdiction 
uninclusive of the contiguous cities 
of Jersey and Brooklyn — was 
5,681,266 dollars, or one million one 
hundred and thirty-sia thousand, 
two hundred and fifty-three pounds 
sterling—or, with a population of 
as nearly as possible eight hundred 
thousand souls, at the annual rate 
of seven dollars and upwards a head 
for man, woman, and child. This 
is for municipal government alone, 
in addition to the taxation neces- 
sary to support the State Govern- 
ment, and that, still more heavy, 
required for the army and navy, 
the payment of interest on the na- 
tional debt, and the general expenses 
of the Federal Government. 

The results of manhood suffrage 
and the ballot in this great city— 
the wealthiest and most refined in 
America, but in which the wealthy 
and refined shrink with horror from 
association with the persons elected 
to the administration of civic affairs 
—have been so unsatisfactory to all 
but the greedy political cormorants 
who live upon the plunder of the 
ratepayers, that it has been pro- 
posed to deprive the city of the 
privilege of self-government, and 
to hand over the administration of 
its affairs to functionaries respon- 
sible to the State Government at 
Albany, the political capital. Seve- 
ral attempts to carry a bill of this 
nature through the Legislature have 
been made, but without success. 
The attempts, however fruitless, are 
sufficient to prove that “ manhood 
suffrage,” judged by its results, is 
not considered in America to be in 
all respects an unmixed blessing. 
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Although the municipal govern- 
ment of the cities is more corrupt 
and costly than that of the rural dis- 
tricts, it is not to be supposed that 
there is no jobbing in the townships 
and counties, or that the country 
swains of America are innocent 
Arcadians, whose noses scent no- 
thing but the perfume of flower 
and turn with disgust from the fo 
odours of public plunder. A man, 
for instance, desires to be elected a 
Commissioner of Roads, to use the 
iufluence thus obtained to bestow a 
contract for the repair or construc- 
tion of a highway or byway on a 
relative or friend, or to sell such 
influence to any one who will buy 
it. In a district where the majo- 
rity of voters are labouring men 
or small shopkeepers interested in 
the expenditure of money, it is 
& common practice only to elect 
men as commissioners who will 
pledge themselves to the making 
of new roads, or the widening or 
straightening of old ones ; although 
every owner of real estate in the 
neighbourhood assessed for the 
cost would, object® to such new 
roads and Such alterations of old 
ones as unnecessary, and an utter 
waste of money. In this operation 
the Road Commissioners, and the 
people who elect them, alike find 
their interest—the one from pat- 
ronage in the disposal of contracts, 
the other either in receipt of wages 
as labourers, or from the profits de- 
rived by the expenditure of wages 
in their shops and stores. 

But what is done in the city and 
township is done in the State; and 
what is done in the State is done 
throughout the whole Union, wher- 
ever the principle of manhood 
suffrage has to be periodically ap- 
plied for the election of a President. 
Let us hear what a thoughtfal Nor- 
thern observer says upon the sub- 
ject. From a work entitled ‘ North 
and South, by a White Republican,’ 
we extract the following :— 

“Let us glance a little more closely 
at the operations of the unlimited suffrage 
system, on the broad field of a ‘ Presi- 
dential campaign,’ formerly the great 
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political Olympiad, now the quadrennial 
saturnalia of the United States. In the 
local elections of towns, districts, and 
states, we find the elements of this all- 
pervading evil at work, but on compara- 
tively a limited scale. In the grand race 
for the White House, behold the politi- 
cal ‘ Derby-day’ of the ‘ great Republic !’ 
All the passions of the mob are let loose ; 
freedom runs into lawlessness, and liber- 
ty riots in licentiousness. Every partisan 
blackleg bets his ‘ pile’ upon his favour- 
ite, and every political prostitute has 
something to win or lose on the result. 
The stakes are large, the struggle des- 
perate, and the cheating reckless. The 
winning party has not only four years in 
the White House, clothed with supreme 
executive authority, and 25,000 dollars 
a-year; he has also the making of his 
cabinet, the appointment of his foreign 
ministers, and the distribution of one 
hundred thousand salaried officers, to say 
nothing of the patronage of 100,000,000 
dollars a-year in time of peace, and 
1,000,000,000 in time of war! And 
every four years, or twenty times since 
the formation of the American Govern- 
ment, has this whirlwind of passion, like 
a tropical tornado, swept over the land, 
its momentum increasing with the tide 
of population, until the rocking of thirty 
millions of excited people, like Atlantic 
waves lashed into madness by the fury 
of opposing winds, threatens to upheave 
the very foundations of the Republic. 
A Presidential canvass in the United 
States—who that has witnessed its orgies, 
from the ndisy and sulphurous announce- 
ment of the candidate’s nomination to 
the drunken huzzas that hail his election, 
can need any further illustration of the 
degrading and dangerous effects of uni- 
versal suffrage, or fail to foresee, in these 
riotous and gambling elections, not only 
the instability of republican institutions, 
but the utter impossibility of their per- 
manent duration? Poor-house paupers 
and bar-room loafers sell their votes 
for money, for grog, for the promise 
of a place, or a contract under Gov- 
ernment ; and thus the masses become 
debauched, while unprincipled dema- 
gogues, through bribery and corruption, 
rise scum-like to the surface, there to 
float and sparkle awhile, like rotten 
mackerel, upon the dirty current of 
‘ popular favour.’ ” 


In full corroboration of this 
statement, we find a Sonthern 
gentleman, General Jas, Williams, 
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formerly Ambassador for the United 
States to Turkey, in a work en- 
titled ‘The Rise and Fall of the 
Model Republic,’ which he dedi- 
cates to the friends of rational 
liberty, giving utterance to his de- 
liberate conviction that the system 
of electing the President “is a 
perpetual fountain of bitter per- 
sonal, political, and national ani- 
mosities ; and that perseverance in 
such a mode of designating the 
chief officer of the State can only 
end in the total estrangement of 
North and South, and the subver- 
sion of the Government. Further- 
more, he adds :— 


“From first to last the Presidential 
contests have constituted a perpetu- 
ally existing bribe to the party politi- 
cians to plunge the country into great 
excitement, and to create and foster 
sectional animosities. As the nation 
progressed in wealth and importance, 
the number of citizens who occupied 
themselves in the business of Presi- 
dent-making was enlarged. From hun- 
dreds they increased to thousands, and 
from thousands to hundreds of thou- 
sands. The issues they presented to the 
popular mind were such as seemed likely 
to arouse, and did in effect develop, the 
most violent passions of the people. 
They cultivated and brought into action 
the sternest fanaticism of an intolerant 
priesthood, and turned to profitable ac- 
count the wildest vagaries of the most 
crazy social reformers. The more these 
questions seemed fraught with danger to 
the internal tranquillity of the Republic, 
the more available they were in the ac- 
complishment of the purpose for which 
they were employed. However much 
the great body of the people may have 
desired to dismiss such subjects from 
Presidential contests and from the halls 
of Congress, they were as powerless as 
infants in the hands of the agitators. 
The President-makers made up the is- 
sues, and the people had no other re- 
source than to withdraw themselves from 
all participation in the affairs of Govern- 
ment, or to plunge headlong into the 
mad current, with the dubious consola- 
tion afforded by the reflection that 
‘where all are fools or madmen, ’twere 
folly to be wise.’ There could be but 
one result of such conflicts; and such 
conflicf$ were the inevitable conse- 
quences of Presidential elections.” 
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It may be stated, in addition to 
the facts and opinions set forth by 
this Northern and this Southern 
writer, that of late years no candi- 
date for the presidency has ever 
been popular, unless he were a sol- 
dier, or a man comparatively un- 
known in politics, who had raised 
himself from the ranks of labour. 
To be a gentleman, to be a great 
and Jearned lawyer, to be a finished 
orator, to be an enlightened states- 
man—all these are disqualifications 
for the highest office in the State. 
General Jackson owed his elevation 
to his having fought the British at 
New Orleans, and to having served 
with distinction in the war against 
Mexico. General Taylor, a man of 
little education or manners, and 
without the slightest pretensions to 
statesmanship, was elected for the 
same reasons; while General Har- 
rison, who only survived his eleva- 
tion to the Presidential chair for 
one short month, was chosen first 
because he had fought against the 
Indian savages at Tippecanoe, and 
secondly, because: he was highly 
to the taste of the rowdy -popula- 
tion, because he was no fine gentle- 
man, lived in a log cabin or hut, 
and drank the cheapest drink, 
‘“‘hard cider,” because he neither 
knew the flavour of wine, nor had 
money enough to buy it. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s popularity throughout the 
North was greatly increased after 
his nomination by the publication 
of the fact, previously known but 
to few people, that he had in his 
youth been a flute-boatman and a 
rail-splitter; while as regards Mr. 
Johnson, the present occupant of 
the Republican throne, it cannot be 
doubted that the fact that he was 
once a poor journeyman tailor was 
peculiarly agreeable to the minds 
of large classes of labouring peo- 
ple. It flattered their pride that 
a man of their own class could 
be raised so high by their votes; 
and while a politician like Mr. 
Chase, Mr. Seward, Mr. Charles 
Sumner, General Dix, or any one 
else moving in the social sphere of 
intellectual aristocracy, would have 
appealed in vain to them and the 
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wire-pullers of party, their votes 
were gladly given to an ex-mechanic, 
If Mr. Johnson has turned out to 
be a man of courage and genius, no 
thanks are due to the foresight of 
those who elected him. 

In the United States, of which 
the Government claims to be, and 
to act as, a Government, solely by 
the will of the majority of the 
people, it happens if one of the 
two great parties be firmly united, 
and the other be divided within 
itself, that the minority carries the 
day. Mr. Lincoln was not chosen 
either on his first or his second 
election by an actual majority of 
the people. The whole of the 
United States voted on the first 
occasion, when, after a contest un- 
paralleled in bitterness, and for the 
alarm, too speedily to be — 
which it created, he gained, by the 
usual agencies of the party he re- 
presented, the suffrages of 1,866,452 
persons. The party opposed to the 
principles he represented, received 
2,786,615 votes. If, instead of 
dividing these votes, as they did, 
thereby committing political sui- 
cide, among Douglas, freshen 
and Bell, representing three sec- 
tions of opinion, agreed in nothing 
but in their hatred of the Repub- 
lican party, the Democrats had 
concentrated themselves upon one 
candidate, like their opponents, 
they would have had a clear ma- 
jority of nearly a willion, or, in 
exact numbers, 947,289 votes. The 
whole number of votes cast for Mr. 
Lincoln in the South came from 
West Virginia—which has since been 
converted into a separate State, in 
defiance of an express provision of 
the Oonstitution—and these votes 
only amounted to 1929. The four 
border States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Missouri gave 
him no more than 24,501. With 
this expression of public sentiment 
against Mr. Lincoln, the Democrats 
of the north, south, and border 
States might well have endured 
him for his term of office, and 
regained in 1864 the power which 
in 1860 they allowed to slip out of 
their hands. They did not take 
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that course; the Southern States 
rushed into secession; their North- 
ern friends, without their aid, were 
in a minority; and after a deluge of 
fraternal blood had been shed, and 
the best section of their common 
country had been ruined, the Dem- 
ocrats were forced by the tyranny 
of the dominant party to support 
a war which they abhorred. Mr. 
Lincoln, on his re-election in 1864, 
was in as great a minority of the 
whole people as he was on the first 
occasion, for eleven States in rebel- 
lion took no part in the proceed- 
ings, and nearly one-half of the 
people of the North preferred the 
claims of General M‘Olellan, the 
nominee of the Democratic party, 
to those of Mr. Lincoln, who had 
proved himself a ready tool in the 
hands of revolutionary fanatics, 
and was not fashioned in the 
heroic mould of men who are 
fitted to play a great part in days 
of national peril. As Mr. Lincoln 
was, so Mr. Johnson is, the repre- 
sentative of a minority; but with 
this difference, owing to the assas- 
sination of Mr. Lincoln, that he 
only shared the opinions of the 
minority that elected him on the 
one subject of the war, and that, 
the war being ended, he became 
as he was before—a Democrat. 
For this reason the dominant 
party hate him; and that it may 
retain power, while still in a 
minority, it affects to believe that 
the Union is not restored, and in- 
sists virtually that it shall not be 
restored, until in 1868 they shall 
have succeeded in securing for 
themselves the enjoyment of anoth- 
er term of office. 

The Radical faction in England 
does not, however, admit any of these 
things. The supporters of manhood 
suffrage amongst us think that by 
manhood suffrage no wrong can be 
done, and that the manhood suffrage 
of the United States is so invariably 
beneficial in its action—although the 
Americans know better—as to be 
utterly incapable of doing injustice. 
Mr. Bright seems to be entirely of 
this opinion. This great and fluent 
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demagogue, who is generally wrong 
upon every topic on which he 
opens his mouth, asserted in the 

ouse of Comméns, on the 5th 
ultimo, that there was no other 
country in the world, except Great 
Britain, “in which the monarch or 
the aristocracy, or the ruling classes, 
of whatever grade they might be, were 
afraid of numbers of votes at elec- 
tions.” “In none of. the legisla- 
tures of America,” he added, “or 
of Australie, or any of the king- 
doms of Europe, were heard any 
discussions of the subjects’ such as 
were heard in‘ this (the Commons 
House of Parliament), year after 
year. The legislatures of other 
countries had no fear of their fel- 
low countrymen, and no fear that 
the giving them votes would be 
destructive of the interests of any 
order of society, or of the constitu- 
tion under which they lived.” In 
estimating the public utterances 
of Mr. Bright, it is difficult to decide 
whether he is dishonest or stupid, 
or merely perverse. He is an ad- 
mirer of the Northern, and a con- 
temner of the Southern Americans. 
He must read the American tele- 
grams, even if he do not read the 
newspaper correspondence from 
America, and consequently must 
know, if he readj with any intelli- 
gence, or any desire to arrive at the 
truth, and to make the best or the 
worst of it, that in Washington at 
this moment, the dominant faction, 
if the whole American people, 
North and South, white and black, 
were counted in, would be in a 
minority of one against two, or, at 
the most favourable computation, 
of three against five; and that the 
minority is most decidedly afraid 
of admitting their Southern fellow- 
citizens into the Union, which these 
Northern fanatics waged a terrible 
and unnatural war to restore, lest 
the vote of a majority of the whole 
people should be against them, and 
thus they should be hurled from 
power and lose the fat offices and 

atronage of the Government. The 
Bouthersare, like many wise men 
elsewhere, in Old England and in 
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New England, do not like the idea 
of granting the suffrage to the 
poorest of the poor, and to the 
utterly uneducated; and for these 
reasons, if for no other, object to 
giving the right of voting to ne- 
groes, who in such States as South 
Carolina out number the whites 
almost three to one; yet we may 
be sure that if they would waive 
this objection, and consent to let 
the negroes vote, on the calculation 
and with the certainty that they 
could guide and control the vote, 
the Northern Republicans would 
immediately change their tactics, 
and object to this very negro vote 
on which they now rely for the per- 
petuation of their party rule. 

We leave the kingdoms and em- 
pires of Europe and the Australian 
colonies out of the discussion which 
the member for Birmingham pro- 
vokes, though even in. these we 
might prove Mr. Bright to be in the 
wrong, and ask whether the men of 
the North, voting by manhood snf- 
frage and represented in the Oon- 
gress or rump of a Congress of the 
United States, now sitting at Wash- 
ington, are not “afraid” (it is Mr. 
Bright’s word) of their fellow- 
countrymen south of acertain de- 
gree of latitude, and whether this 
Northern minority, strong in the 
possession of power, is not act- 
ing far more tyrannically than any 
king or kaiser of Europe ever did 
without provoking a revolution; 
and whether its propelling motive 
is not the dread that, if the whole 
people could say their say and have 
their way, a revolution would come 
that would infallibly sweep these 
poor philosophists and doctrinaires, 
and their allies the protectionists, 
from the power which they hope to 
hold in perpetuity by the subjuga- 
tion and virtual enslavement of the 
South, or, if need were, by the 
utter extermination of the white 
Southern people. 

To sum up the argument in 
a few sentences. We hold it to 
be proved, and to be admitted in 
America by the most advanced and 
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cultivated minds in that country,. 
that manhood suffrage does not 
select the best men for public life; 
that the elected of the people are 
as open to receive money-bribes as 
the people who elect them; that 
there is an inordinate and cowardly 
demand for employment in the 
public service; that public servants 
are not appointed for merit, and 
that if they possess merits, they are 
dismissed as ruthlessly as if they . 
had none when the party opposed 
to them in politics comes into pos- 
session of power; that in the mu- 
nicipality, in the State, and in the 
Union, the elections are corruptly 
managed by small and corrupt 
agents; that the Government, elect- 
ed directly and indirectly by this 
agency as its main source, is nota 
cheap government; that the ad- 
ministration of the law in such 
States as confide the election of the 
judges periodically to the people is 
not so pure as in States where the 
judges are appointed for life by the 
Senate; that people withont pro- 
perty, being in a majority, system- 
atically place burdens ‘upon pro- 
perty which property cannot bear 
without an injurious reaction upon 
the people themselves; that con- 
siant elections are a constant nuis- 
ance; that the passions of men in 
the aggregate who vote by manhood 
suffrage are as fruitful occasions of 
strife and war as were ever engen- 
dered among the aristocracies, oli- 
garchies, and monarchies of the Old 
World; that the election of a presi- 
dent, even in peaceful times, is an 
event that leads the country to the 
very brink of revolution. And 
though Mr. Bright may be of 4 
contrary opinion, we hold that the 
minority, who by the fate of war 
are in actual possession of power 
and authority, do in reality and 
very thoroughly dread the day when 
the voice of the majority shall again 
declare itself. That voice, were it 
freely expressed, would declare, not 
the downfall of the great Repub- 
lican party, which will always and 
ought always to continue to exist, 
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but its removal from office. Fur- 
thermore it should be stated, that 
as the actual restriction of the 
suffrage witbin narrower limits than 
those which it now occupies is im- 
possible, in the circumstances of 
the United States, unless at the 
risk of renewed civil war, many 
Americans, who have not in vain 
studied politics or the teachings 
of history, are of opinion that if 
a man without property ought to 
have one vote, a man with property 
ought to have two or three, or a 
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greater number, in proportion to 
the amount of his contributions 
towards the wants of the State, or 
his stake in its prosperity; and 
that there has been during many 
years a steady increase in the num- 
bers of the persons who believe. 
that, unless some such breakwater 
be formed against the stormy de- 
mocracy, there will be, not one, but 
many civil wars, ending, as such 
wars do if they become chronic, in 
the inevitable establishment of a 
military despotism. 





A LETTER NEVER SENT. 


I. 


‘ 


Turse longing eyes may never more behold Thee, 
These yearning arms may never more enfold Thee, 
To my sad heart I never more may press Thee, 
But day and night I never cease to bless Thee. 


I. 


I do not envy those who may be near Thee, 

Who have that joy supreme—who see Thee, hear Thee; 
I bless them also, knowing they, too, love Thee, 

And that they prize no earthly thing above Thee. 


III. 


I do not even hope again to meet Thee, 

I never dare to think how I should greet Thee, 

Low in the dust should I fall down before Thee, 
And kneeling there, for pardon should implore Thee. 


IV. 


Alas! ’twould be a sin to kneel before Thee !— 

A sin to let Thee know I still adore Thee! ; 
I kneel and pray that Heaven may bless and guide Thee: 
Love of my life! to Heaven's care I confide Thee. 
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BROWNLOWS. 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Arter all, no doubt, it is the 
young people who are the kings 
and queens of this world. They 
don’t have it in their own hands, 
nor their own way in it, which 
would not be good for them, but 
all our plots and plans are for their 
advantage whether they know it 
or not. For their sakes a great 
deal of harm is done in this world, 
which the doers hold excused, 
sometimes sanctified, by its motive, 
and the young creatures themselves 
have a great many things to bear 
which, no doubt, is for their ad- 
vantage too. It is the least invidi- 


ous title of rank which can exist in 
any community, for we have all 
been young—all had a great many 
things done for us which we would 


much rather had been let alone— 
and all suffered or profited by the 
plans of our progenitors. But if 
they are important in the actual 
universe, they are still more import- 
ant in the world of fiction. Here 
we cannot do without these young 
heroes and heroines. To make a 
middle-aged man or woman inter- 
esting demands genius, the highest 
concentration of human power and 
skill; whereas almost any of us can 
frame our innocent little tale about 
Edwin and Angelina, and tempt a 
little circle to listen notwithstand- 
ing the familiarity of the subject. 
Such is the fact, let us account for 
it as we may. The youths and 
maidens, and their encounters, and 
their quarrels, and their makings- 
up, their walks and talks and 
simple doings, are the one subject 
that never fails; so, though it is a 
wonder how it should be so, let us 
go back to them and consider their 
young prospects and their relations 
to each other before we go further 
on in the real progress of our tale. 
The way that Sara made ac- 


quaintance with the little dweller 
at her gate was in this wise. It 
was the day after the dinner-party, 
when the Motherwells were still at 
Brownlows. Sara had gone out to 
convey some consolation to old 
Betty at the gate, who was a rhen- 
matical old woman. And she 
thought she had managed to escape 
very cleverly out of Lady Mother- 
well’s clutches, when, to her horror, 
Sir Charles overtook her in the 
avenue. He carried in his manner 
and appearance all the dignity of a 
man whose mind is made up. He 
talked very little, certainly, to begin 
with—but that was his way; and 
he caressed his abrupt little black 
mustache as men do caress any 
physical adjunct which is a comfort 
to them ina crisis. Sara could not 
conceal it from herself that some- 
thing was coming, and there was 
no apparent escape for her. The 
avenue was long; there was nobody 
visible coming or going. Had the 
two been on a desert island, Sir 
Charles could scarcely have had 
less fear of interruption. I do not 
pretend to say that Sara was en- 
tirely inexperienced in this sort of 
thing, and did not know how to 
snub an incipient lover or get out 
of such a dilemma in ordinary 
cases; but Sir Charles Mother- 
well’s was not an ordinary case. In 
the first place, he was staying in 
the house, and would have to con- 
tinue there till to-morrow at least, 
whatever might happen to him 
now; and in the second, he was 
obtuse, and might not understand 
what anything short of absolute 
refusal meant. He was not a man 
to be snubbed graciously or ungra- 
ciously, and made to comprehend 
without words that his suit was 
not to be offered. Such a point of 
understanding was too high for 
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him. He’ was meditating between 
himself and his mustache what he 
had to say, and he was impervious 
to all Sara’s delicate indications of 
an indisposition to listen. How 
could he tell what people meant 
unless they said it? Thus he was 
a man with whom only such solid 
instruments as Yes and No were of 
any use; and it would have been 
very embarrassing if Sara, with at 
least twenty-four hours of his so- 
ciety to look forward to, had been 
obliged to say No. She did the 
very best she could under the emer- 
gency. She talked with all her 
might and tried to amuse him, and 
if possible lead him off his grand 
intention. She chatted incessantly 
with something of the same feelings 
that inspired Scherazade, speaking 
against time, though not precisely 
for her life, and altogether unaware 
that, in so far as her companion 
could abstract his thought from the 
words he was about to say, when 
he could find them, his complacent 
consciousness of the trouble she 


took to please him was rising high- 


er and higher. Poor dear little 
thing! he was saying to himself, 
how pleased she will be! But yet, 
notwithstanding this comfortable 
thought, it was a difficult matter to 
Sir Charles in broad daylight, and 
with the eyes of the world, as it 
were, upon him, to prevail upon the 
right words to come. 

They were only half-way down 
the avenue when he cleared his 
throat. Sara was in despair. She 
knew by that sound and by the 
last convulsive twitch of his mus- 
tache that it was just coming. A 
pause of awful suspense ensued. 
She was so frightened that even 
her own endeavour to ward off ex- 
tremities failed her. She could 
not go on talking in the horror of 
the moment. Should she pretend 
to have forgotten something in the 
house and rush back? or should 
she make believe somebody was 
calling her, and fly forward? She 
had thrown herself forward on one 
foot, ready for a%run, when that 
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blessed diversion came for which 
she could never be sufficiently 
thankful. She gave a start of de- 
lightfal relief when they came to 
that break in the trees. “Who 
can that be?” she said, much as, 
had she been a man, she would 
have uttered a cheer. It would not 
have done for Miss Brownlow to 
burst forth into an unlooked-for 
hurrah, so she gave vent to this 
question instead, and made a little 
rush on to the grass where that 
figure was visible. It was a pretty 
little. figure in a red cloak; and it 
was bending forward, anxiously ex- 
amining some herbage about the root 
of a tree. At the sound of Sara’sex- 
clamation the stranger raised herself 
hurriedly, blushed, looked confused, 
and finally, with a certain shy promp- 
titude, came forward, as if, Sara said 
afterwards, she was a perfect little 
angel out of heaven. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she said; 
“perhaps I ought not to be here. I 
am so sorry;, but—it was for old 
Betty I came.” 

“You are very welcome to come,” 
said Sara, eagerly—“if you don’t 
mind the damp grass. It is you 
who live at Mrs. Swayne’s? Oh, 
yes, I know you quite well. Pray, 
come whenever you please. There 
are a great many pretty walks in the 
park.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said little 
Pamela. It was the first time she 
had seen the young great lady so 
near; and she took a mental in- 
ventory of her, all that she was 
like, and all that she had on. See- 
ing Miss Sara on foot, like any 
other human creature, was not a 
thing that occurred every day ; and 
she took to examining her with a 
double, or rather triple, interest— 
first, because it was Miss Sara, and 
something very new; second, to be 
able to describe minutely the glorious 
vision to her mother; and, thirdly, 
out of genuine admiration. How 
beautiful she was! and how beauti- 
fally dressed! and then the tall 
gentleman by her side, so unlike 
anything Pamela ever saw, who 
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took off his hat to her—actually to 
her! No doubt, though he was 
not so handsome as might have been 
desired, they: were going to be mar- 
ried. He must be very good, gallant, 
and noble, as he was not so very good- 
looking. Pamela’s bright eyes 
danced with eagerness and excite- 
ment as she looked at them. It was 
as good as a play or a story-book. 
It was a romance being performed 
for her benefit, actually occurring 
under her very eyes. 

“T know what you were doing,” 
said Sara, “but it is too early yet. 
‘Round the ashen roots the violets 
blow’—I know that is what you 
were thinking of.” 

Pamela, who knew very little 
about violets, and nothing about poe- 
try, opened her eyes very wide. 
“Indeed,” she said, anxiously, “I 
was only looking for some plantain 
for Betty’s bird—that was all. I 
did not mean to take any—flowers. 
I would not do anything so—so—un- 
grateful.” 7 

“ But you shall have as many vio- 
lets as ever you like,” said Sara, 
who was eager to find any pretence 
for prolonging the conversation. 
**Do come and walk here by me. I 
am going to see old Betty. Do you 
know how she is to-day? Don’t 
you think she is a nice old woman? 
I am going to tell her she ought 
to have her grandchild to live 
with her, and open the gate, now 
that her rheumatism has come on. 
It always lasts three months when 
it comes on. Your Mr. Swayne’s, 
you know, goes on and off. I al- 
ways hear all about it from my 
maid.” 

When she paused for breath, 
Pamela felt that as the tall gentle- 
man took no part in the conversa- 
tion it was incumbent upon her to 
say something. She was much 
flattered by the unexpected gran- 
deur of walking by Miss Brown- 
low’s side, and being taken into 
her confidence; but the emergency 
drove every idea out of her head, 
as was natural. She could not 
think of anything that it would be 
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nice to say, and in desperation 
hazarded a question. “Is there 
much rheumatism about here?” 
poor Pamela said, looking up as if 
her life depended on the answer 
she received; and then she grew 
burning red, and hot all over, and 
felt as if life itself was no longer 
worth having, after thus making a 
fool of herself. As if Miss Brown- 
low knew anything about the rhen- 
matism here! “What an _ idiot 
she will think me!” said she to 
herself, longing that the earth 
would open and.swallow her up. 
But Miss Brownlow was by no 
means critical. On the contrary, 
Sara rushed into the subject with en- 
thusiasm. 

“There is always rheumatism 
where there are are so many trees,” 
she said, with decision — “ from 
the damp, you know. Don’t you 
find it so at Motherwell, Sir 
Charles? You have such heaps of 
trees in that part of the county. 
Half my poor people have it here. 
And the dreadful thing is that one 
doesn’t know any cure for it, ex- 
cept flannel. You never can give 
them too much flannel,” said Sara, 
raising her eyes gravely to her tall 
companion. “They think flannel 
is good for everything under the 
skies,” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” said 
Sir Oharles. “Sure it’s very good 
of you. Don’t know much about 
rheumatism myself. Always see 
lots about in our place; flannel pet- 
tic—hem—oh — beg your pardon. 
I’m sure—” 

When he uttered that unfortt- 
nate remark, poor Sir Charles 
brought himself up with a sudden 
start, and turned very red. It was 
his horror and embarrassment, poor 
man, and fear of having shocked 
his companion’s delicacy. But 
Sara took the meanest advantage 
of him. She held out her hand, 
with a sweet smile, “ Are you go- 
ing?” she said; “it is so kind of 
you to have come so far with me. 
I hope you will have a pleasant 
ride. Please make Jack call at the 
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Rectory, and ask if Fanny’s cold 
is better. Shall you be back to 
luncheon? But you never are, you 
gentlemen. Are you never hungry 
in the middle of the day as we 
are? Till dinner, then,” she said, 
waving her hand. Perhaps there 
was something mesmeric in it, 
The disappointed wooer was so 
startled that he stood still as under 
a spell. 

“Didn’t mean to leave you,” he 
said; “don’t care for riding. Id 
like to see old Betty too.” 

“Oh, but that would be much 
too polite,” cried Sara, “Please, 
never mind me. It is so kind of 
you to have come so far. Good- 
bye just now. I hope you will 
have a pleasant ride.” She was gone 
before he could move or recover 
from his consternation. He stood 
in dumb amaze for a full minute 
looking after her; and then poor 
Sir Charles turned away with the 
obedience of despair. He had 
been too well brought up on the 
whole. His mother had brought 
him to such a pitch of discipline 
that he could not choose but obey 
the helm, whosesoever hand might 
touch it. ‘It was all those con- 
founded petticoats,” he said to 
himself. “How could I be such 
an ass?” which was the most vig- 
orous speech he had made even to 
himself for ages. As for Sara, she 
relaxed from her usual dignity, 
and went along skipping and trip- 
ping in the exhilaration of her 
heart. ‘Oh, what a blessing he is 
gone!—oh, what a little angel you 
were to appear just when you 
did!” said fark: and then she 
gave a glance at her new com- 
panion’s bewildered face, and com- 
posed herself. “But don’t let us 
think of him any more,” she con- 
tinued. “Tell me about yourself— 
I want to know all about yourself. 
Wasn’t it lucky we met? Please 
tell me your name, and how old 
you are, and how you like living 
here. Of course, you know I am 
Sara Brownlow. And oh, to be 
sure, first of all, why did you say 
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ungrateful? Have I ever done any- 
thing to make you grateful to me?” 

“Oh yes, please,” said Pamela. 
“Tt is so pretty to see you always 
when you ride, and when you 
drive out. I am not quite strong 
yet, and I don’t know anybody 
here; but I have only to sit down 
at the window, and there is always 
something going on. Last night 
you can’t think how pretty it wae 
The carriage lamps kept walking 
up and down like giants with two 
big eyes. And I can see all up the 
avenue’ from my window; and 
when I looked very close, just 
as they passed Betty’s door, I 
could see a little glimpse of the 
ladies inside, I saw one lovely pink 
dress; and then in the next, there 
was a scarlet cloak all trimmed 
with swansdown. I could tell it 
was swansdown, it was so fluffy. 
Oh, I beg your pardon, I didn’t 
mean to talk so much; but it is 
such fun living there, just oppo- 
site the gate, And that is why I 
am so grateful to you.” 

Sara, it was impossible to deny, 
was much staggered by this speec. 
Its frankness amazed and yet 
attracted her. It drove her into 
deep bewilderment as to the rank 
of her little companion. Was she 
a lady? She would scarcely have 
taken so much pleasure in the sight, 
had it been within the range of 
possibility that she could herself 
join such a party; but then her voice 
was a refined voice, and her lovely 
looks might, as Sara had thought 
before, have belonged to a princess. 
The young mistress of Brownlows 
looked very curiously at Pamela, 
but she could not fathom her. The 
red cloak was a little the worse for 
wear, but still it was such a garb 
as any one might have worn. There 


‘was no sort of finery, no sort of 


pretension, about the little person- 
age. And then Sara had already 
made up her mind in any case to 
take her pretty neighbour under her 
protection. The end of the matter 
was, that in turning it over in 
her mind, the amusing side of the 
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question at last caught her eye. 
How strange it was! While the 
awful moment before dinner was be- 
ing got through at the great house, 
this little creature at the gate was 
clapping her hands over the sounds 
and sights out of doors. To her, it 
was not heavy people coming to 
dinner, to be entertained in body 
and mind for three or four mortal 
hours; but prancing horses and 
rolling wheels, and the lamps mak- 
ing their shining progress two and 
two, and all the cheerful commo- 
tion. How odd it was! She must 
be (whatever her “ position”) an 
original little thing to see so tedi- 
ous a business in such a novel light. 

“Tt is very odd,” said Sara, 
“that I never thought of that be- 
fore. I almost think I shouldn’t 
mind havi stupid people now 
and then if I had thought of that. 
And so you think it fun? You 
wouldn’t think it fun if you had 
to watch them eating !their dinner, 
and amuse them all the evening. 
It is such hard work; and then to 


ask them to sing’when you know 


they can’t sing, no more than pea- 
cocks, and to stand and say Thank 
you when it is allover! I wonder 
what made you think of looking at 
the lamps. It is very clever of you, 
you know, to describe them like 
that. Do you read a great deal? 
Are you fond of it? Do you play, 
or do you draw, or what do you 
like best?” 

This question staggered Pamela 
#s much as her description had done 
Sara. She grew pale, and then she 
grew red. “I am—not in the least 
clever,” she said, ‘* nor—nor accom- 
plished—nor—I am not a great 
lady like you, Miss Brownlow,” the 
little girl added, with a sudden pang 
of mortification. She had not been 
in the least envious of Sara, nor de- 
sirous of claiming equality with her. 
And yet when she thus suddenly 
perceived the difference, it went to 
her heart so sharply that she had 
hard ado not to cry. 

As for Sara she laughed softly, 
not knowing of any bitterness be- 
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knowing she was not a great lady, 
and yet a little disposed to think 
she was, and pleased to appear so in 
her companion’s eyes. “If you 
were to speak like that to Lady 
Motherwell, I wonder what she 
would say,” said Sara; “but I 
don’t want you to be a great iady. 
I think you are the prettiest little 
thing I ever saw in my life. There 
now—I suppose it is wrong to say 
it, but it is quite true. It is a plea- 
sure just to look at you. If you are 
not nice and good, it is a great 
shame, and very ungrateful of yon, 
when God has made you so pretty; 
but I think you must be nice, 
Don’t blush and tremble like that, 
as if I were a gentleman. I am 
just nineteen. How old are you?” 

“Seventeen last midsummer,” 
said Pamela, under her breath. 

“T knew you were quite a child,” 
said Sara, with dignity. “Don’t 
look so frightened. I mean to come 
and see you almost every day. And 
you shall come home with me, and 
see the flowers, and the pictures, 
and all my pretty things. I have 
quantities of pretty things. Papa 
is so very kind. J have no mother; 
but that—that—old—lady—is your 
mother, is she? or your grand- 
mother? Look, there is old Betty 
at the door. Wicked old woman! 
what business has she to come out 
to the door and make her rheuma- 
tism worse? Oome along a little 
quicker; but, you poor little dear, 
what is the matter? Oan’t you 
run?” 

“T sprained my ankle,” said Pa- 
mela, blushing more and more, and 
wondering if Mr. John had perhaps 
kept that little incident to himself. 

“ And I trying to make you run!” 
cried the penitent Sara. ‘ Never 
mind, take my arm. I am not in 
the least in a hurry. Lean upon 
me—there’s a good child. ey 
should not let you come so far 
alone.” 

Thus it was that the two arrived 
at Betty’s cottage, to the old wo- 
man’s intense amazement. Pamela 
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herself was flattered by the kind 
help afforded her, but itis doubt- 
ful whether she enjoyed it; and 
in the exciting novelty of the posi- 
tion, she was glad to sit down in 
a corner and collect herself while 
her brilliant young patroness ful- 
filled her benevolent mission. Bet- 
ty’s lodge was a creation of Miss 
Brownlow’s from beginning to end. 
It was Sara’s design, and Sara had 
furnished it, up to the pictures on 
the wall, which were carefully chosen 
in accordance with what might be 
supposed to be an old woman’s 
taste, and the little book - shelf 
which was filled on the same princi- 
ples. The fact was, however, that 
Betty had somewhat mortified 
Sara by pinning up a glorious col- 
oured picture out of the “ Illustrat- 
ed News,’ and by taking in a tale of 
love and mystery in penny num- 
bers, showing illegitimate tastes 
both in literature and art. But she 
was suffering, and eventually at 
such a moment her offences ought 
to be forgiven. 

“You should not stand at the 
door like that, and ge opening the 
gate in such weather,” said Sara. 
“Tcame to say you must have one 
of your son’s children to help you, 
—that one you had last year.” 

“She’s gone to service, Miss,” 
said Betty, with a bob. 

“Then one of your daughter’s,— 
the daughter you have at Master- 
ton—she has dozens and dozens of 
children. Why cannot one of them 
come out and take care of you?” 

“Please, Miss,” said Betty, “a 
poor man’s childer is his fortune— 
leastways in a place where there’s 
mills and things. They’re all a-do- 
ing of something, them little things. 
I’m awful comfortable, Miss, thanks 
to you and your good papa ?”—at 
this and all other intervals of her 
speech, Betty made a curtsy—‘ but 
Lain’t got money like to pay ‘em 
wages, and saving when one’s a bit 
delicate, or that——” 

“ Betty, sit down, please, and 
don’t make so many curtsies. I 
don’t understand that. If I hada 
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nice old grandmother like you”— 
said Sara; and then she paused 
and blushed, and bethought her- 
seli—Perhaps it might be as well 
not to enter upon that question. 
“ Anyhow it is very easy to pay 
them something,” she said. “I 
will pay it for you till your rheuma- 
tism is better. And then there is 
your other son, who was a tailor or 
something—where is he?” 

“Oh! if I could but tell!” said 
Betty. ‘Oh, Miss, he’s one 0’ 
them as brings down grey hairs 
wi’ sorrow—not as I have a many 
to lose, though when I was a young 
lass, the likes o’ me for a ’ead of 
‘air wasn’t in all Dewsbury. But 
Tom, I’m afeard, 'm afeard, has 
tooken to terrible bad ways.” 

“ Drinking or something?” asked 
Sara, in the tone of a woman ex- 
perienced in such inevitable mis- 
eries, 

“* Worse than thaf, Miss. I don’t 
say as it ain’t bad enough when a 
man takes to drinking. Many a 
sore heart it’s giv’ me, but it al- 
lays comes kind o’ natural like,” 
said Betty, with her apron at her 
eyes. “ But poor Tom, he’s gone 
and come out for a Radical, Miss, 
and sets hisself up a - making 
It’s that as 


speeches and things. 
brought it on me so bad. I’ve not 
been so bad before, not sin’ his poor 
father died.” 

“Then don’t stand and curtsy 


like that, please,” said Sara. “A 
Radical—is that all? Iam a little 
of a Radical myself, and so is 
apa.” 

“Ah, the like of you don’t 
know,” said Betty. ‘“ Mr. John 
wouldn’t say nothing for him. He 
said, ‘That’s very bad, very bad, 
Betty,’ when I went and told him; 
and a young gentleman like that is 
the one to know.” 

“He knows nothing about it,” 
said Sara; “he’s a University man, 
and Eton, you know: he is all in 
the old world way; but papa and I 
are Radicals, like Tom. Are you? 
—but I suppose you are too young 
to know. And oh, here it is just 
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time for luncheon, and you have 
never told me your name. Betty, 
make haste and send for Tom or 
somebody to help you. And there’s 
something coming in a basket; and 
if you want anything you must 
send up to the house.” 

“You're very kind, Miss,” said 
Betty, “and the neighbours is real 
kind, and Mrs. Swayne, though she 
has queer ways—— And as for 
Miss Pammly here——” 

“Pamela,” said the little girl, 
softly, from her chair. 

“Ts that your name?” said Sara. 
“Pamela—I never knew any one 
called Pamela before. What a 
pretty name! Sara is horrible. 
Every soul calls me Sairab. Look 
here, you are a little darling; and 
you don’t know what you saved 
me from this morning; and I'll 
come to see you ;the moment Lady 
Motherwell goes away.” 

Upon which Sara dropped a 
rapid kiss upon her new friend’s 
cheek and rushed forth, passing 
the window like an arrow, rushing 
up the long avenue dike a winged 
creature, with the wind in her hair 
and in her dress. The little lodge 
grew darker to Pamela’s dazzled 
eyes when she was gone. 

“Ts that really Miss Brownlow. 
Betty?” she said, after the first 
pause. 

‘“‘ Who could it be else, I would 
like to know?” said Betty; “a 
leaving her orders like that, and 
never giving no time t6 answer or 
nothing. I wonder what’s coming 
in the basket. Not as I’m one o’ 
the greedy ones as is always look- 
ing for something; but what’s the 
good o’ serving them rich common 
folks if you don’t get no good out 
of them? Oh for certain sure it’s 
Miss Sara; and she taken a fancy 
to you.” 

“What do you mean by common 
folks?” asked Pamela, already dis- 
posed, as was natural, to take up 
the cudgels for her new friend. 
“She is a lady, oh, all down to 
the very tips of her shoes.” 

“Maybe as far as you knows,” 
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said Betty, “but I’ve been here off 
and on for forty years, and I mind 
the old Squires; not saying no 
harm of Miss Sara, as is very open- 
handed; but you mind my words, 
you'll see plenty of her fora bit— 
she’s took a fancy to you.” 

“ Do you think so, really, Betty?” 
said Pamela, with brightening eyes, 

“What Isays is for a bit,” said 
Betty ; “don’t you take up as I’m 
meaning more—for a bit, Miss 
Pammly; that’s how them sort 
does. She’s one as ’ill come every 
day, and then, when she’s other 
things in hand like, or other folks, 
or feels a bit tired ——” 

“Yes, perhaps,” said Pamela, 
who had grown very red; “but 
that need not have any effect on 
me. If I was fond of any one, I 
would never, never change, what- 
ever they might do—not if they 
were to be cruel and unkind—not 
if they were to forget me——” 

Here the little girl started, and 
became very silent all in a moment. 
And the blush of indignation on 
her cheek passed, and was followed 
by a softer sweeter colour, and her 
words died away on her lips. And 
her eyes, which had been shining 
on old Betty with all the mag- 
nanimity of youth, went down, and 
were covered up under the blue- 
veined, long-fringed eyelids.- The 
fact was, some one else had come 
into the lodge—had come with- 
out knocking, in a very noiseless, 
stealthy sort of way—‘“‘as if he 
meant it.” And this new-comer 
was no less a person than Mr. John. 

“My sister says you are ill, 
Betty,” said Jack; “what do you 
mean by being ill? I am to send 
in one of your grandchildren from 
Masterton. What do you say? 
Shall I? or should you rather be 
alone?” 

“Tt’s. allays you for the thought- 
ful one, Mr. John,” said Betty, 
gratefully; “though you’re a gen- 
tleman, and it don’t stand to 
reason. But Miss Sara’s a-going to 
pay; and if there’s a little as is to be 
arned honest, I’m not one as would 
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send it past my own. There’s 
little Betsy, as is a tidy bit of a 
thing. But I ain’t ill, not to say 
ill, no more nor Miss Pammly 
here is ill—her as had her ankle 
sprained in that awful snow.” 

Mr. John made what Pamela 
thought a very grand bow at this 
point of Betty’s speech. He had 
taken his hat off when he came in. 
Betty’s doctor, when he came to 
see her, did not take off his hat, 
not even when Pamela was present. 
The little girl had very quick eyes, 
and she did not fail to mark the 
difference. After he had made his 
bow, Mr. John somehow seemed to 
forget Betty. It was to the little 
stranger his words, his eyes, his 
looks, were addressed. “I hope 
you are better?” he said. “I took 
the liberty of going to your house 
to ask, but Mrs. Swayne used to 
turn me away.” 

“Oh, thank you; .you are very 
kind,” said Pamela; and then she 
added, “‘ Mrs. Swayne is very funny. 
Mamma would have liked to have 
thanked you, I am sure.” 

“And I am sure I did not want 
any thanks,” said Jack; “‘only to 
know. You are sure you are better 
now?” 

“Oh, much better,” said Pamela; 
and then, there came a pause. It 
was more than a pause. It was a 
dead stop, with no apparent possi- 
bility of revival. Pamela, for her 
part, like an inexperienced little 
girl, fidgeted on her chair, and 
wrapped herself close in her cloak. 
Was that all? His sister had a 
great deal more to say. Jack, 
though he was not inexperienced, 
was almost for the moment as 
awkward as Pamela. He went 
across the room to look at the 
picture out of the ‘ Illustrated 
News;’ and he spoke to Betty’s 
bird, which had just been regaled 


‘with the bit of plantain Pamela 


had brought; and, at last, when 
all those little exercises had been 
gone through, he came back. 

“T hope you like living here,” 
he said. “It is cold and bleak 


now, but in summer, it is very 
pretty. You came at the worst 
time of the year; but I hope you 
mean to stay?” 

“Oh, yes, we like it,” said 
Pamela; and then there came 
another pause. 

“My sister is quite pleased to 
think of having you for a neigh- 
bour,” said Jack. It was quite 
extraordinary how stupid he was. 
He could talk well enough some- 
times; but at this present moment 
he had not a syllable to say. *‘ Ex- 
cept Miss Hardcastle at the Rec- 
tory, she has nobody near, and my 
father and I are so much away.” 

Pamela looked up at him with a 
certain sweet surprise in her eyes. 
Could he too really think her a fit 
friend for his sister? “It is very 
kind of Miss Brownlow,” she said; 
“but I am only—I mean I don’t 
think I am—I—I am always with 
my mother.” 

“But your mother would not 
like you to be shut up,” said Jack, 
coming a little nearer. “I always 
look over the way now when I 
pass. To see bright faces instead 
of blank windows is quite pleasant. 
I dare say you never notice us.” 

“Qh yes,” cried Pamela, “ And 
that pretty horse! It is such fun 
to live there and see you all pass- 
ing.” She said this forgetting her- 
self, and then she met old Betty’s 
gaze and grew conscious again, “I 
mean we are always so quiet,” she 
said, and’ began once more to ex- 
amine the binding of her cloak. 

At this moment the bell from 
the great house began to tinkle 
pleasantly in the wintry air; it was 
another of Pamela’s amusements. 
And it marked the dinner hour at 
which her mother would look for 
her; but how was she to move with 
this young man behind her chair? 
Betty, however, was not so delicate. 
“T always sets my clock by the 
luncheon - bell,” said old Betty. 
“ There it’s a-going, bless it! I has 
my dinner by it regular, and I sets 
my clock. Don’t you go for to stir, 
Miss Pammly. Bless you, I don’t 
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mind you! And Mr. John, he’s 
a-going to his lunch. Don’t you 
mind. [ll set my little bit of a 
table ready; but I has it afore the 
fire in this cold weather, and it 
don’t come a-nigh of you.” 

_“Oh, mamma will want me,” 
said Pamela. “I shall come back 
another time and see you.” She 
made Jack a little curtsy as she 
got up, but to her confusion he 
came out with her and opened the 
gate for her, and sauntered across 
the road by her side. 

**T am not going to lunch—I am 
going to ride. So you have no- 
ticed the mare?” said Jack. “Iam 
rather proud of her. She 7s a beauty. 
You should see how she goes when 
the road is clear. I suppose I shall 
have to go now, for here come the 
horses and Motherwell. He is one 
of those men who always turn up 
just when they’re not wanted,” 
Jack continued, opening the gate 
of Mrs. Swayne’s little garden for 
Pamela. Mrs. Swayne herself was 
at the window up stairs, and Mrs. 
Preston was at the parlour window 
looking out for her child.’ They 
both saw that wonderful sight. 
Young Mr. Brownlow with his hat 
off holding open the little gate, and 
looking down into the little face, 
which was so flushed with pleasure 
and pride, and embarrassment and 
innocent shame. As for Pamela 
herself, she. did not know if she 
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were walking on solid ground or 
on air. When the door closed behind 
her, and she found herself in the 
dingy little passage with nothing 
but her dinner before her, and the 
dusky afternoon, and her work, her 
heart gave alittle cry of impatience. 
But she was in the parlour time 
enough to see Jack spring on his 
horse and trot off into the sunshine 
with his tall companion. They 
went off into the sunshine, but in 
the parlour it was deepest shade, 
for Mr. Swayne had so cleverly con- 
trived his house that the sunshine 
never entered. Its shadows hung 
across the road stretching to the 
gate of Brownlows, almost the whole 
day, which made everything dingier 
than it was naturally. This was 
what Pamela experienced when she 
came in out of the bright air, out 
of sight of those young faces and 
young voices. Oould she ever have 
anything to .do with them? Or 
was it only a kind of dream, too 
pleasant, too sweet to come to any- 
thing? It was her very first out- 
set in life, and she was aware that 
she was not much of a_ heroine. 
Perhaps it was only the accident 
of an hour; but even that was plea- 
sant if it should be no more. This, 
when she had told all about it, 
and filled the afternoon with the re- 
flected glory, was the philosophical 
conclusion to which Pamela came 
et last. 


CHAPTER XII.—NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


“But you must nof set your 
heart upon it, my darling,” said 
Mrs. Preston. “It may be or it 
mayn’t be—nobody can say. And 
you must not get to blame the 
young lady if she thinks better of 
it. They are very rich, and they 
have all the best people in the 
county coming and going. And 
you are but my poor little girl, 
with no grand friends; and you 
mustn’t take it to heart and be 
disappointed. If you were doin 
that, though it’s such good air aul 


so quiet, I’d have to take my darling 
away.” 

““T won’t, mamma,” said Pamela; 
“Tl be good. But you say your- 
self that it may be———” 

“ Yes,” said the mother; “ young 
creatures like that are not so worldly- 
minded—at least, sometimes they’re 
not. She might take a fancy 
to you; but you mustn’t build 
on it, Pamela. That’s all, my 
dear. We’re humble folks, and 
the like of us don’t go  visit- 
ing at great houses. And even 
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you’ve not got the education, my 
darling; and nothing but your black 
frocks ——” 

“Oh, mamma, do you think I 
want to visit at great houses?” cried 
Pamela. “I should not know 
what to say nor how to behave. 
What I should like would be to go 
and see her in the mornings when 
nobody was there, and be her 
little companion, and listen to her 
talking, and to see her dressed 
when she was going out. I know 
we are poor; but she might get 
fond of me for all that——” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Preston, 
“JT think she is a very nice young 
lady. I wish her mamma had been 
living, Pamela. If there had been 
a good woman that had children 
of her own, living at that great 
house, I think it would have been 
a comfort to me.” 

“Mamma, I can’t think why 
you should always be speaking like 
that,” said Pamela, with a cloud on 
her brow. 

“You would soon know why if 
you were as old as me,” said the 
mother. “I can’t forget [’'m old, 
and how little strength I’ve got 
left. And [I shouldn’t like my 
pet to get disappointed,” she said, 
rising and drawing Pamela’s pretty 
head to her, as she stood behind 
her chair; “don’t you build upon 
it, dear. And now I’m going into 
the kitchen for five minutes to ask 
for poor Mr. Swayne.” 

It was a thing she did almost 
every night, and Pamela was not sur- 
prised; perhaps it was even a relief 
to her to have a few minutes all to 
herself to think over the wonderful 
events of the day. To be sure, it 
had been about Sara alone, and 
her overtures of friendship, that the 
mother and daughter had been 
talking. But when Pamela was by 
herself, she recollected, naturally, 
that there had been another actor 
on the scene. She did not think 
of asking her mother, ow even her- 
self, if Mr. John was to be depended 
on, or if there was any danger of 
disappointment in respect to him. 


Indeed, Pamela was so wise that 
she did not, as she said to herself, 
think at all about this branch of 
the subject; for, of course, it 
was not likely she would ever 
make great friends with a young 
gentleman. The peculiarity of the 
matter was that, though she was 
not thinking of Mr. John, she seem- 
ed to see him standing before her, 
holding the gate open, looking into 
her face, and saying that Motherwell 
was one of the men that always 
turned up when they were least 
wanted. She was not thinking of 
Jack; and was it her fault if this 
picture had fixed itself on her 
retina, if that is the name of it? 
She went and sat down on the rug 
before the fire, and gazed into the 
glow, and thought it all over. After 
a while she even put her hands 
over her eyes, that she might think 
it over the more perfectly. And 
it is astonishing how often this 
picture came between her and her 
thoughts; but, thank heaven, it 
was only a picture! Whatever 
Pamela might be thinking of, it 
was certainly not of Mr. John. 

Mrs. Swayne’s kitchen was by 
far the most cheerful place in 
the house. It had a brick floor, 
which was as red as the hearth was 
white, and a great array of shining 
things about the walls. There was 
a comfortable cat dozing and blink- 
ing before the fire, which was re- 
flected out of so many glowing sur- 
faces, copper, pewter, and tin, that 
the walls were hung with a perfect 
gallery of cats. Mrs. Swayne her- 
self had a wickerwork chair at one 
side, which she very seldom occu- 
pied; fur there was a great multi- 
plicity of meals in the house, and 
there was always something just 
coming to perfection in the oven 
or on the fire. But opposite, in a 
high-backed chair covered with blue 
and white checked linen, was Mr. 
Swayne, who was the object of so 
much care, and was subject to the 
rheumatics, like Betty. The differ- 
ence of his rheumatics was, that 
they went off and on. One day he 
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would be well—so well as to go out 
and see after his business; and the 
next day he would be fixed in his 
easy-chair. Perhaps, on the whole, 
it was more aggravating than if he 
had gone in steadily for a good 
long bout when he was at it, and 
saved his wife’s time. But then 
that was the nature of the man. 
There was a visitor in the kitchen 
when Mrs. Preston went in—no less 
a personage than old Betty, who, 
with a daring disregard for her 
rheumatics, had come across the 
road, wrapped in an old _ cloak, 
to talk over the news of the day. 
It was arash proceeding, no doubt, 
but yet rheumatics were very ordi- 
nary affairs, and it was seldom— 
very seldom—that anything so ex- 
citing came in Betty’s way. Mrs. 
‘ Swayne, for her part, had been 
very eloquent about it before her 
lodger appeared. 

*7’d make short work with him,” 
she said, “if it was me. J’d send 
him about his business, you take 
my word. It ain’t me as would 
trust one of em a step further than 
I could see ’em. Coming a-raging 
and a-roaring round of a house, as 
soon as they found out as there 
was a poor little tender bit of a 
lamb to devour.” 

““ What is that you say about a 
Bit o’ lamb, Nancy?” cried Mr. 
Swayne; “that’s an awful treat, 
that is, at this time of the year. 
I reckon it’s for the new lodgers 
and not for us. I'll devour it, and 
welcome, my lass, if you'll set it 
afore me.” 

Mrs. Swayne gave no direct an- 
swer to this question. She cast a 
glance of mild despair at Betty, who 
answered by lifting up her hands 
in sympathy and commiseration. 
‘“ That’s just like the men,” said Mrs. 
Swayne. ‘Talk o’ something to 
put into them, and that’s all as they 
care for. It’s what a poor woman 
has to put up with late and early. 
Always a-craving and a-craving, and 
you ne’er out of a mess, dinner 
and supper—dinner and _ supper. 
But as I was a-saying, if it was me, 
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he should never have the chance of 
a word in her ear again.” 

“Tt’s my opinion, Mrs. Swayne,” 
said Betty, unwinding her shawl a 
little, “‘as in those sort of cases it’s 
mostly the mother’s fault.” 

“T don’t know what you mean 
by the mother’s fault,” said Mrs. 
Swayne, who was contradictory, 
and liked to take the initiative. 
“She never set eyes on him, as I 
can tell, poor soul. And how was 
she to know as they were all about 
in the avenue? It’s none o’ the 


mother’s fault; but if it was me, 
they’ve took the first 


now as 
step——” 

“That was all as I meant,” said 
Betty, humbly; “now as it’s come 
to that, I would take her off, as it 
were, this very day.” 

*“ And a deal of good you'd do 
with that,” said Mrs. Swayne, with 
natural indignation; “ take her off! 
and leave my parlour empty, and 
have him a-running after her from 
one place to another. I thought 
you was ove as knew better; I'd 
brave it out if it was me—he 
shouldn’t get no advantages in my 
way o’ working. Husht both of 
you, and hold your tongues; I never 
see the like of you for talk, Swayne 
—when here’s the poor lady out 0’ 
the parlour as can’t abide a noise. 
Better? ay, a deal better, Mrs. 
Preston: if he wasn’t one as adored 
a good easy-chair afore the fire—— 

‘“* And a very good place, too, this 
cold weather,” said Mr. Swayne, 
with a feeble chuckle. “Nancy, 
you tell the lady about the lamb.” 

Mrs. Swayne and Betty once more 
exchanged looks of plaintive com- 
ment. “That’s him all over,” she 
said ; “ but you’re one as understands 
what men is, Mrs. Preston, and I’ve 
no mind to explain. I hear as Miss 
Sara took awful to our young Miss, 
meeting of her promiscuous in the 
avenue. Betty, here; she says as 
it was wonderful; but I always 
thought myself as that was how it - 
would be.” 

* Yes,” said the gratified mother ; 
“not that I would have my Pa- 
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mela build? upon it. A young lady 
like that might change her mind; 
but I don’t deny that it would be 
very nice. Whatever is a pleasure 
to Pamela is twice a pleasure to 
me. 

“ And a sweet young lady as ever 
I set eyes on,” said Betty, seizing 
the opportunity, and making Mrs. 
Preston one of her usual bobs. 

Pamela’s mother was not a lady 
born; the two women, who were 
in their way respectful to her, saw 
this with lynx eyes. She was not 
even rich enough, poor soul, to 
have the appearance of a lady; and 
it would have been a little difficult 
for them to have explained why 
they were so civil. No doubt prin- 
cipally it was because they knew 
so little of her, and her appearance 
had the semi-dignity of preoccupa- 
tion—a thing very difficult to be 
comprehended in that region of so- 
ciety which is wont to express all 
its sentiments freely. She had 
something on her mind, and she 
did not relieve herself by talking, 
and she lived in the parlour while 
Mrs. Swayne contented herself with 
the kitchen. That was about the 
extent of her claim on their re- 
spect. 

“T suppose you are all very fond 
of Miss Sara, knowing her all her 
life,” Mrs. Preston said, after she 
had received very graciously Betty’s 
tribute to her own child. Though 
she warned Pamela against build- 
ing onit, it would be hard to de 
scribe the fairy structures which 
had already sprung in her own 
mind on these slight foundations; 
and though she would not have 
breathed his name for worlds, it is 
possible that Pamela’s mother, in 
her visions, found a place for Mr. 
John too. 

“Fond! I don’t know as we’re 
so fond of her neither,” said Mrs. 
Swayne. ‘She's well, and well 
enough, but I can’t say as she’s 
my sort. She’s too kind of familiar 
like—and it ain’t like a real county 
lady neither. But it’s Betty as sees 
her most. And awful good they 
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are, I will say that for them, to 
every creature about the place. 
“Ah, mum, they ain’t the real 
old gentry,” said Betty, with a 
touch of pathos. “If I was one 
as had come with ’em, or that—— 
but I’m real old Dewsbury, me, 
and. was at the Hall, coming and 
going, for twenty years afore their 
time. I ain’t got nothing to say 
again’ Miss Sara. She comed there, 
that’s all—she wasn’t born. It 
makes a difference when folks have 
been forty years and more about a 
place. To see them pass away as 
has the right,” said Betty, growing 
sentimental, “‘and them come in 
as has only a bag o’ money!” 
“Little enough money the old 
Squire had,” said Mrs. Swayne, 
turning her head, “nor manners 
neither. Don’t you be ungrateful, 
Betty Oaley. You was as poor asa 
church-mouse all along o’ your old 
Squires, and got as fat as fat when 
the new folks come and put you all 
comfortable. Deny it, if you can. 
I would worship the very ground 
Miss Sara sets foot on, if I was 
you.” - 
“Ah, she ain’t the real old 
gentry,” said Betty, with a sigh. 
Perhaps Mrs. Preston had a weak- 
ness for real old gentry too, and 
she had a dull life, poor woman, 
and was glad of a little gossip. 
She had heard the story before, 
but she asked to hear it again, hop- 
ing for a little amusement; for 
a woman, however bowed down to 
the level of her fortune, gets tired 
sometimes, even of such a resource 
as needlework. She would not sit 
down, for she felt that might be 
considered lowering herself to their 
level. But she stood with her hand 
upon the back of an old high 
wooden chair, and asked questions. 
If they were not the real old gentry, 
and were such upstarts, why was it 
that the place was called by their 
name, and how did they come there ? 
“Some say as it was a poor old 
creature in Masterton as give him 
the money,” said Mrs, Swayne, 
“away from her own child, as was 
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gone off a-soldiering. I wouldn’t 
say it was money that would thrive. 
He was called to make the will for 
her, or something; an old miser, 
that was what she was; and with 
that he bought the place. And 
the folks laughed, and said it was 
Brownlow’s. But the ain’t a man 
to laugh at, ain’t Mr. Brownlow 
hisself. A body may have their 
opinion about the young folks. 
Young folks ain’t nothing much to 
build upon, as you was a-saying, 
Mrs. Preston, at their best; but I 
wouldn’t be the one as would cross 
him hisself. He’s terrible deep, 
and terrible close, like all them 
lawyers. And he has a way of 
talking as is dreadful deceiving. 
Them as tries to fight honest and 
open with the likes of him hasn’t 
no chance. He ain’t a hard neigh- 
bour like, nor unkind to poor. folk ; 
but I wonldn’t go again’ him, not 
for all the world, if it was me.” 

“That’s all you know, you 
women,” said Mr. Swayne ; “ he’s the 
easiest-minded gentleman going, is 
Mr. Brownlow. He’s one as pays 
your little bits o’ bills like a prince, 
and don’t ask no bothering ques- 
tions—what’s this for, and what’s 
that for, and all them niggle-naggles. 
He’s as free with his money 
What are you two women a-shak- 
ing of your heads off for, as if I 
was a-saying what isn’t true?” 

“Tt’s true, and it ain’t true,” 
said Mrs, Swayne; “and if you ever 
was anyway in trouble along of the 
young folks, Mrs. Preston, or had 
him to do with, I give you my 
warning you'll have to mind.” 

“T shail never have anything to 
do with Mr. Brownlow,” said the 
lodger, with a half-frightened smile. 
“Tm independent. He can’t have 
anything to say to me.” 

Mrs. Swayne shook her head, and 
so did Betty, following her lead. 
The landlady did not very well 
know why, and neither did the old 
woman. It was always a practi- 
cable way of holding up the beacon 
before the eyes of Pamela’s mother. 
And that poor soul, who was not 
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very courageous, grew frightened, 
she could not tell why. 

“But there was something to-day 
as made me laugh,” said old Betty 
—‘ not as I was in spirits for laugh- 
ing—what with my back, as was 
like to split, and my bad knee, and 
them noises in my ears. But just 
to see how folks forget! Miss Sara 
she came in. She was along of 
your young miss, mum, and a-mak- 
ing a fuss over her; and she says, 
‘Betty,’ says she, ‘we ain’t a-going 
to let you open the gate, and your 
rheumatics so bad; send for one 
of them grandchildren o’ yours,’ 
Atween oursels, I was just a-think- 
ing o’ that; for what’s enough for 
one is enough for two, and it’s allays 
a saving for Polly. My Polly has 
seven on ’em, mum, and hard work 
a-keeping all straight. So I up and 
says, ‘A poor man’s children is his 
fortin, Miss,’ says I; ‘they’re all 
on ’em a working at summat, and 
I can’t have ’em without paying.’ 
And no more I oughtn’t to, serving 
rich folks. ‘What! not for their 
grandmother?’ says she. ‘If I 
had a nice old grandmother like 
you Pr 

“Law!” said Mrs. Swayne, and 
her own grandmother living in a 
poky bit of a place in Masterton, as 
everybody knows—never brought 
out here for a breath of fresh air, 
nor none of them going a-nigh of 
her! To think how little folks is 
sensible when it’s themselves as is 
to blame! ” 

“That’s what it is,” said the tri- 
umphant Betty. “When she said 
that, it was her conscience as spoke. 
She went as red as red, and stopped 
there and then. It was along of 
old Mrs. Fennell, poor old soul! 
Why ain’t she a-living out here, 
and her own flesh and blood to 
make her comfortable? It was 
on my lips to say, Law! Miss, 
there’s old Mrs. Fennell is older 
nor me.” 

“Fennell?” said Mrs, Preston; . 
“*T ought to know that name.” 

‘“‘Tt was her own mamma’s name,” 
said Betty, “and I’ve met wi’ them 
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as seen the old lady with their own 
eyes. Hobson, the carrier, he goes 
and sees her regular with game and 
things; but what’s game in com- 
parison with your own flesh and 
blood?” 

‘Perhaps the mother died young,” 
said Mrs. Preston, with some anxi- 
ety—‘“ that breaks the link, like. 
Fennell? I wonder what Fennells 
she belongs to. I once knew that 
name well. I wish the old lady was 
living here.” 

“You take my word, she’ll never 
live here,” said Mrs. Swayne. “She 
ain’t grand enough. Old grand- 
mothers is in the way when young 
folks sets up for lords and ladies. 
And it ain’t that far to Masterton 
but you could go and see her. 
There’s Hobson, he knows; he’d 
take you safe, never fear.” 

Mrs. Preston shrank back a little 
from the suggestion. “I’m not one 
to pay visits,” she said. “ But Pll 
say good-night to you all,now. I 
hope you'll soon be better, Mr. 
Swayne. And, Betty, you should 
not be out of doors on such a cold 
night. My child will be dull, all by 
herself.”” So saying, she left them; 
but she did not that moment return 
to Pamela. She went up-stairs 
by herself in the dark, with her 
heart beating quick in her ears. 
“Fennell!” she was saying to 
herselfi—“I ought to know that 
name.” It was very dark on the 
road, and there was nothing visible 
from the window but the red glow 
from Betty’s lodge, where the door 
stood innocently open; but not- 
withstanding Mrs. Preston went and 
looked out, as if the scene could 
have thrown any enlightenment 
upon her thoughts, She was ex- 
cited about it, unimportant though 
the matter seemed. What if per- 
haps she might be on the trace of 
friends—people who would be good 
to Pamela? There was once a 
Fennell—Tom Fennell—who ages 
ago—— No doubt he was dead 
and gone, with everybody who had 
belonged to her far-off early life. 
But standing there in the darkness, 


pressing her withered cheek close to 
the window, as if there was some- 
thing to be seen outside, it went 
through the old woman’s mind how, 
peeees, if she had chosen Tom 

ennell instead of the other one, 
things might have been different. 
If any life could ever have been real 
to the liver of it, surely her hard 
life, her many toils and sufferings, 
must have been such sure fact as to 
leave no room for fancy. Yet 
so, truly, even to an unimaginative 
woman, was this fantastic exis- 
tence such stuff as dreams are 
made of, that she stopped to think 
what the difference might have been 
if—— She was nearly sixty, worn 
even beyond her years, incapable of 
very much thinking; and yet she 
took a moment to herself ere she 
could join her child, and permitted 
herself this strange indulgence, 
When she descended the stairs 
again, still in the dark, going 
softly, and with a certain thrill 
of excitement, Mrs. Preston’s mind 
was full of dreams more unreal 
than those which Pamela pondered 
before the fire. She was form- 
ing visions of a sweet, kind, fair 
old lady who would be good to 
Pamela. Already her heart was 
lighter for the thought. If she 
should be ill or feel any signs 
of breaking up, what a comfort 
to mount into the carrier’s cart 
and go and commend her child 
to such a protector! If she had 
conceived at once the plan of 
marrying Pamela to Mr. John, 
and making her at one sweep mis- 
tress of Brownlows, the idea would 
have been wisdom itself in compar- 
ison; but she did not know that, 
poor soul! She came down with 
a visionary glow about her heart, 
the secret of which she told to no 
one, and roused up Pamela, who 
looked half dazed and dazzled as she 
drew her hands from before her face 
and rose from the rug she had been 
seated on. Pamela had been dream- 
ing, but not more than her mother. 
She almost looked as if she had 
been sleeping as she opened her 
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dazzled eyes. There are times 
when one sees clearer with one’s 
eyes closed. The child had been 
looking at that picture of hers so 
long that she felt guilty when her 
mother woke her up. She had a 
kind of shamefaced consciousness, 
Mr. John having been so long about, 
that her mother must find his pre- 
sence out—not knowing that her 
mother was preoccupied and full 
of her own imaginations too. But 
they did not say anything to each 
other abont their dreams. They 
dropped into silence, each over her 
work, as people are so ready to do 
who have something to think of. 
Pamela’s little field of imagination 
was limited, and did not carry her 
much beyond the encounters of to- 
day; but Mrs. Preston bent her 
head over her sewing with many an 
old scene coming up in her mind. 
She remembered the day when Tom 
Fennell “spoke” to her first, as 
vividly in all its particulars as 
Pamela recollected Jack Brown- 
low’s looks as he stood at the door. 
How strange if it should be the 
same Fennells! if Pamela’s new 
friends should be related to her old 
one—if this lady at Masterton 
should be the woman in all the 
world pointed out by Providence to 
succour her darling. Poor Mrs. 
Preston uttered praises to Provi- 
dence unawares—she seemed to 
see the blessed, yet crooked, ways 
by which she had been drawn to 
such a discovery. Her heart ac- 
cepted it as a plan long ago con- 
certed in heaven for her help when 
she was most helpless, to sur- 
prise her, as it were, with the 
infinite thought taken for her, 
and tender kindness. These were 
the feelings that rose and swelled 
in her mind and went on from step 
to step of further certainty. One 
thing was very confusing, it is true ; 
but still when a woman is in such 
a state of mind, she can swallow a 
good many confusing particulars. 
It was to make out what could be 


the special relationship (taking it 
for granted that there was a rela- 
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tionship) between Tom Fennell 
and this old lady. She could not 
well have been his mother; per- 
haps his wife—his widow! This 
was scarcely a palatable thought, 
but still she swallowed it—swal- 
lowed it, and preferred to think of 
something else, and permitted the 
matter to fall back into its former 
uncertainty. What did it matter 
about particulars when Providence 
had been so good to herf— 
Dying itself would be little if 
she could but make sure of 
friends for Pamela. She sang, as 
it were, a “Nune dimittis” in her 
soul. 

‘Thus the acquaintance began be- 
tween the young people at the 
great house and little Pamela in 
Mrs. Swayne’s cottage. It was not 
an acquaintance which was likely 
to arise in the ordinary course of 
affairs, and naturally it called forth 
a little comment. Probably, had 
the mother been living, as Mrs. 
Preston wished, Sara would never 
have formed so unequal a friend- 
ship; but it was immaterial to Mr. 
Brownlow, who heard his child 
talk of her companion, and was 
pleased to think she was pleased: 
prepossessed as he was by the 
pretty face at the window which so 
often gleamed out upon him, he 
himself, -though he scarcely saw any 
more of her than that passing 
glimpse in the morning, was taken 
with a certain fondness for the 
lovely little girl. He no longer 
said she was like Sara; she was 
like a face he had seen somewhere, 
he said, and he never failed to look 
out for her, and after a while gave 
her a friendly nod as he passed. 
It was more difficult to find out 
what were Jack’s sentiments, He 
too saw a great deal of the little 
stranger, but it was in, of course, an 
accidental way. He used to hap- 
pen to be in the avenue when she 
was coming or going. . He happened 
to be in the park now and then 
when the spring brightened, and 
Pamela was able to take long walks. 
These things, of course, were pure 
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accident, and he made no particular 
mention of them. As for Pamela 
herself, she would say, “I met Mr. 


John,” in her innocent way, but that. 


was about all. Itis true that Mrs. 
Swayne in the cottage and Betty 
at the lodge both kept very close 
watch on the young people’s pro- 
ceedings. If these two had met at 
the other end of the parish, Betty, 
notwithstanding her rheumatics, 
would have managed to know it. 
But the only one who was aware of 
this scrutiny was Jack. Thus the 
spring came on, and the days grew 
pleasant. It was pleasant for them 
all, as the buds opened and the 
great chestnut-blossoms began to 
rise in milky spires among the big 
half-folded leaves. Even Mrs. Pres- 
ton opened and smoothed out, and 
took to white caps and collars, and 
felt asif she might live till Pamela 
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was five-and-twenty. Five-and- 
twenty is not a great age, but it is 
less helpless than seventeen, and in 
a last extremity there was always 
Mrs. Fennell in Masterton who 
could be appealed to. Sometimes 
even the two homely sentinels who 
watched over Pamela would relax 
in those lingering spring nights. 
Old Betty, though she was worldly- 
minded, was yet a motherly kind 
of old woman ; her heart smote her 
when she looked in Pamela’s face. 
‘* And why shouldn’t he be honest 
and true, and marry a pretty lass if 
it was his fancy?” Betty would say. 
But as for Mrs. Swayne, she thanked 
Providence she had been in temp- 
tation herself, and knew what that 
sort meant; which was much more 
than any of the others did, up to 
= —yrmearey probably, least 
of all. 


CHAPTER XIII,—A ORISIS, 


All this time affairs had been 


going on very quietly in the office. 
Mr. Brownlow came and went every 
day, and Jack when it suited bim, 


and business went on as usual. As 
for young Powys, he had turned 
out an admirable clerk. Nothing 
could be more punctual, more 
painstaking than he was, Mr. 
Wrinkell the head-clerk was so 
pleased that he invited him to tea 
and chapel on Sunday, which was 
an offer the stranger had not de- 
spised. And it was known that 
he had taken a little tiny house 
in the outskirts, not the Dewsbury 
way, but at the other side of the 
town—a little house with a garden, 
where he had been seen planting 
primroses, to the great amusement 
of the other clerks. They had 
tried jeers, but the jeers were not 
witty, and Powys’s patience was 
found to have limits. And he was 
so big and strong, and Jooked so 
completely as if he meant it, that 
the merriment soon came to an 
end and he was allowed to take 
his own way. They said he was 


currying favour with old Wrinkell ; 
they said he was trying to humbug 
the governor; they said he had his 
pleasures his own way, and kept 
close about them. But all these ar- 
rows did not touch the junior clerk. 
Mr. Brownlow watched the young 
man out of his private office with 
the most anxious mixture of feel- 
ings. Wrinkell himself, though he 
was of thirty years’ standing in the 
office, and his employer and he had 
been youths together, did not oc- 
cupy nearly so much room in Mr. 
Brownlow’s favour as this “new 
fellow.” He took a livelier inter- 
est even in the papers that had 
come through his protégé’s hands. 
“This is Powys’s work, is it?” he 
would say, as he looked at the fair 
sheets which cost other people so 
much trouble. Powys did his 
work very well for one thing, but 
that did not explain it. Mr. Brown- 
low got into a way of drawing back 
the curtain which covered the glass 
partition between his own room 
and the outer office. He would 
draw back this curtain, accidentally 
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as it were, the least in the world, 
and cast his eyes now and then on 
the desk at which the young man 
sat. He thought sometimes it was 
a pity to keep him there, a broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested fellow 
like that, at a desk, and consulted 
with himself whether he could not 
make some partial explanation to 
him, and advance him some money 
and send him off to a farm in his 
native Canada. It would be better 
for Powys, and it would be better 
for Brownlows. But he had not the 
courage to take such a direct step. 
Many a thought was in his mind 
as he sat glancing by turns from the 
side of the curtain—compunctions 
and self-reproaches now and then, 
but chiefly, it must be confessed, 
more selfish thoughts. Business 
went on just the same, but yet it 
cannot be denied that an occasional 
terror seized Mr. Wrinkell’s spirit 
that his principal’s mind was “ be- 
ginning to go.” “And young 
John never was fit to hold the 
candle to him,” Mr. Wrinkell said, 


in those moments of privacy when 
he confided his cares to the wife 


of his bosom. “ When our Mr. 
Brownlow goes, the business will 
go, you'll see that. His opinion on 
that Waterworks case was not so 
clear as it used to be—not near so 
clear as it used to be; he'll sit for 
an hour at a time and never put 
pen to paper. He is but a young 
man yet, for his time of life, but 
I’m afraid he’s beginning to go; 
and when he goes, the business will 
go. You'll see young John, with 
his fine notions, will never keep it 
up for a year.” 

“Well, Thomas, never mind,” 
said Mrs. Wrinkell; “ it’s sure to last 
out our time.” 

“Ah! that’s just like women,” 
said her husband—“‘after me the 
deluge; but I can tell you I do 
mind.” He had the same opinion 
of women, as Mrs. Swayne had of 
men, and it sprang from personal 
superiority in both cases, which is 
stronger than theory. But still he 
did let himself be comforted by the 
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feminine suggestion. ‘ There will 
be peace in my time;” this was the 
judgment formed by his head-clerk 
who knew so well of Mr. Brownlow’s 
altered ways. 

All this went on for some months 
after the admission of young Powys, 
and then all at once there was a 
change. The change made itself 
apparent in the Canadian, to begin 
with. At first it was only like a 
shadow creeping over the young 
man; then by degrees the differ- 
ence grew more and more marked, 
He ceased to be held up as a model 
by the sorrowing Wrinkell; he 
ceased to be an example of the 
punctual and accurate. His eyes 
began to be red and bloodshot in 
the mornings; he looked weary, 
heavy, languid—sick of work, and 
sick of everything. Evidently he 
had taken to bad ways. So all his 
companions in the office concluded, 
not without satisfaction. Mr. Wrin- 
kell made up his mind to it sor- 
rowing. ‘I’ve seen many go, but I 
thought the root of the matter was 
in him,” he said to his domestic 
counsellor. ** Well, Thomas, we 
did our best for him,” that sympa- 
thetic woman replied. It was not 
everybody that Mr. Wrinkell would 
have asked to chapel and tea. And 
this was how his kindness was to 
be rewarded. As for Mr. Brownlow, 
when he awoke to a sense of the 
change, it had a very strange effect 
upon him. He had a distinct im- 
pression of pain, for he liked the 
lad, about whom he knew so much 
more than anybody elseknew. And 
in the midst of his pain there came 
a guilty throb of satisfaction, which 
woke him thoroughly up, and made 
him ask himself sternly what this 
all meant. Was he glad to see the 
young man go wrong because he 
stood in his own miserable selfish 
way? This was what a few months 
of such a secret had brought him 
to. It was now April, and in No- 
vember the year would be out, and 
all the danger over. Once more, 
and always with a deeper impa- 
tience, he longed for this moment. 
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It seemed to him, notwithstanding 
his matured and steady intellect, 
that if that day had but come, if 
that hour were but attained, his 
natural freedom would come back 
to him. If he had been consulted 
about his own case, he would have 
seen through this vain supposition ; 
but it was his own case, and he did 
not see through it. Meanwhile, in 
the interval, what was he to do? 
He drew his curtain aside, and sat 
and watched the changed looks of 
this unfortunate boy. He had 
begun so innocently and well, was 
he to be allowed to end badly, like 
so many? Had not he himself, in 
receiving the lad, and trading as it 
were on his ignorance, taken on 
himself something of the respon- 
sibility? He sat thinking of this 
when he ought to have been think- 
ing of other people’s business. 
There was not one of all his clients 
whose affairs were so complicated 
and engrossing as his own. He was 
more perplexed and beaten about 
in his own mind than any of the 


people who came to ask him for his 
advice. Oh, the sounding nothings 
they would bring before him; he 
who was engaged in personal con- 
flict with the very first principles 


of honor and rectitude. Was he 
to let the lad perish? was he to in- 
terfere? What was he to do? 

At the very height of his per- 
plexity, one of those April days, Mr. 
Brownlow was very late at the 
office. Not exactly on account of 
the confusion of mind he was in, 
and yet because the intrusion of 
this persohal subject had retarded 
him in his business. He was there 
after all the clerks were gone— 
even Mr. Wrinkell. He had watch- 
ed young Powys go away from that 
very window where he had once 
watched Bessie Fennell passing in 
her thin cloak. The young man 
went off by himself, taking the con- 
trary road, as Mr. Brownlow knew, 
from that which led to his home. 
He looked ill—he looked unhappy ; 
and his employer watched him with 
& sickening at his heart. Was it 
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his fault? and could he mend it or 
stop the evil, even were he to make 
up his mind to try? After that he 
had mote than an hour’s work, and 
sent off the dogeart to wait for him 
at the Green Man in the market 
place. It was very quiet in the 
office when all his people were gone. 
As he sat working, there came over 
him memories of other times when 
he had worked like this, when his 
mother would come stealing down 
to him from the rooms above ; when 
Bessie would come with her work 
to sit by him as he finished his. 
Strange to think that neither Bes- 
sie nor his mother were up-stairs 
now; strange to believe, when you 
came to think of it, that there was 
nobody there—that the house was 
vacant, and his home elsewhere, 
and all his own generation, his 
own contemporaries, cut off from 
his side. These ideas floated © 
through his mind as he worked, 
but they did not impair the sound- 
ness of the work, as some other 
thoughts did. His mind was not 
beginning to go, though Mr. Wrin- 
kell thought so. It was even a 
wonder to himself how quickly, 
how clearly he got through it ; how 
fit he was for work yet, though the 
world was so changed. He had 
finished while it was still good day- 
light, and put away his papers and 
buttoned his coat, and set out in an 
easy way. There was nothing par- 
ticular to hurry him. There was 
Jack’s mare, which flew rather than 
trotted, to take him home. Thus 
thinking, he went out, drawing on 
his gloves. Opposite him, as he 
opened the door, the sky was glow- 
ing in the west after the sunset, 
and he could see a woman’s figure 
against it passing slowly as if wait- 
ing for some one. Before he could 
shut the door, it became evident 
that it was for bimself that she was 
waiting. Somehow he divined 
who she was before she said a 
word. A comely, elderly, mother- 
ly woman, dressed like a farmer’s 
or a shopkeeper’s wife, in the days 
when people dressed like their con- 
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dition. She had a large figured 
shawl on, and a bonnet with black 
ribbons. And he knew she was 
Powys’s mother—the woman on 
earth he most dreaded—come to 
speak to him about her son. 

“Mr. Brownlow,” she said, com- 
ing up to him with a nervous 
movement of her hands, “I’ve 
been waiting about this hour not 
to be troublesome. Oh! could you 
let me speak to you ten minutes? 
I won’t keep you. Oh! please, if I 
might speak to you five minutes 
now.” 


“Surely,” he said; he was not 
quite sure if it was audible, but he 
said it with his lips. And he went 
in and held the door open for her. 
Then, though he never could tell 
why, he took her up stairs—not to 
the office which he had just closed, 
but up to the long silent drawing- 
room which he had not entered for 
years. There came upon his mind 
an impression that Bessie was sure- 
ly about somewhere, to come and 
stand by him, if he could only call 
her. But in the first place he had 
to do with his guest. He gave her 
a chair and made her sit down, and 
stood before her. ‘Tell me how I 
can serve you,” hesaid. It seemed 
to him like a dream and he could 
not understand it. Would she tell 
her fatal name, and make her claim, 
and end it all at once? That was 
folly. But still it seemed some- 
how natural to think that this was 
why she had come. The woman 
he had hunted for far and wide— 
whom he had then neglected and 
thought no more of—whom lately 
he had woke up to such horror 
and fear of, his greatest danger, his 
worst enemy,—was it she who was 
sitting so humbly before him now ? 

“T have no right to trouble you, 
Mr. Brownlow,” she said; “ it’s be- 
cause you were so kind to my boy. 
Many a time I wanted to come and 
thank you; and now—ohb, it’s a 
different thing now ! ” 

“Your son is young Powys,” 
said Mr. Brownlow—-“ yes; I knew 
by—by the face. He has gone 
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home some time ago. I wonder 
you did not meet him in the 
street.” 

““Gone away from the office—not 
gone home,” said Mrs. Powys. “ Oh, 
Mr. Brownlow, I want to speak 
to you about him. He is as 


“good as gold. He never had apn- 


other thought in his mind but 
his sisters and me. He’d come 
and spend all his time with us 
when other young men were go- 
ing about their pleasure. There 
never was such a son as he was— 
nor a brother. And oh, Mr. Brown- 
low, now it’s come to this! I feel 
as if it would break my heart.” 

“What has it come to?” said 
Mr. Brownlow. He drew forward 
a chair and sat down facing her, 
and the noise he made in doing so 
seemed to wake thunders in the 
empty house. He had got over his 
agitation by this time, and was as 
calm as he always was, And his 
profession came to his help, and 
opened his eyes and ears to every- 
thing that might be of use to him, 
notwithstanding the effect the house 
had upon him in its stillness, and 
this meeting which he had so much 
reason to fear. 

“Oh, sir, it’s come to grief and 
trouble,” said the ppor woman. 
“Something has come between 
my boy and me. We are part- 
ed as far as if the Atlantic was 
between us. I don’t know what 
is in his heart. Oh, sir, it’s for 
your influence I’ve come. He'll 
do anything for you. It’s hard to 
ask a stranger to help me with my 
own son, and him so good and s0 
kind; but if it goes on Jike this, 
it will break my heart.” 

“‘T feared there was something 
wrong,” said Mr. Brownlow; “I 
feared it, though I never thought 
it could have gone so far. I'll do 
what I can, but I fear it is little I 
can do. If he has taken to bad 
ways——” 

But here the stranger gave a cry 
of denial which rang through the 
room. “Bad ways! my boy!” 
said the mother. “ Mr. Brownlow, 
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you know a great deal more than I 
do, but you don’t know my son. 
He taken to bad ways! I would 
sooner believe I was wicked my- 
self. I am wicked, to come and 
complain of him to them that 
don’t know.” 

“Then what in the name of 
goodness is it?” said the lawyer, 
startled out of his seriousness. He 
began to lose the tragic sense of a 
dangerous presence. It might be 
the woman he feared; but it was a 
homely, incoherent, inconsequent 
personage all the same. 

Mrs. Powys drew herself up sol- 
emnly. She too was less respect- 
ful of the man who did not under- 
stand. ‘“ What it is, sir,” she said, 
slowly, and with a certain pomp, 
“is, that my boy has something on 
his mind.” 

Something on his mind! John 
Brownlow sank again into a strange 
fever of suspense and curiosity and 
unreasonable panic. Could it be 
so? Could the youth have found 
out something, and be sifting it 
to get at the truth? The room 
seemed to take life and become a 
conscious spectator, looking at him, 
to see how he would act in this 
emergency. But yet he persevered 
in the course he had decided on, 
not giving in to his own feelings. 
“What can he have on his mind?” 
he asked His pretended ignor- 
ance sounded in his own ears like 
a lie; but nevertheless he went on 
all the same. 

“That’s what I don’t know, sir,” 
said Mrs. Powys, putting her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. “He’s been 
rummaging among my papers, and 
he’s maybe found something, or 
he’s heard some talk that has put 
things in his head. I know he has 
heard things in this very house— 
people talking about families, and 
wills, and all that. His father was 
of a very good family, Mr. Brown- 
low. I don’t know them, but I 
know they’re rich people. Maybe 
it’s that, or perhaps—— but I don’t 
know how to account for it. It’s 
something that is eating into his 
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heart. And he has such a confi- 
dence in you! It was you that 
took him up when we were stran- 
gers, and had nobody to look to us. 
I have a little that my poor hus- 
band left me; but it’s very little 
to keep four upon; and I may say 
it’s you that gave us bread, for that 
matter. There’s nothing in this 
world my boy would’nt do for 
you.” 

Then there was a pause. The 
poor woman had exhausted her 
words and her self-command and 
her breath, and stopped per- 
force, and Mr. Brownlow did not 
know how to reply. What could 
he say to her? It was a matter of 
death and life between him and 
her boy, instead of the indifferent 
question she thought. ‘“ Would 
you like me to speak to him?” he 
said at last, with a little difficulty 
of utterance; “should I ask him 
what is occupying his mind? But 
he might not choose to tell me. 
What would you wish me to 
do?” 

“Oh, sir, you’re very good,” said 
Mrs. Powys, melting into gratitude, 
“T never can thank God enough 
that my poor boy has met with such 
a kind friend.” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Brownlow, 
rising from his chair. He could 
not bear this; thanking God, as 
if God did not kaow well enough, 
too well, how the real state of the 
matter was? He was not a man 
used to deception, or who could 
adapt himself to it readily. He 
had all the habits of an honest life 
against him, and that impulse to 
speak truth and do right which he 
struggled with as if it were a tempta- 
tion. Thus his position was awfully 
the reverse of that of a man tempt- 
ing and falling. He was doing 
wrong with all the force of his 
will, and striving against his own 
inclination and instinct of upright- 
ness; but here was one thing be- 
yond his strength. To bring God 
in, and render Him, as it were, 
a party, was more than he could 
bear. “I am not so kind as you 
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think,” he said, hoarsely. “I am 
not—I mean your son deserves all 
that I can do.” 

“Oh, sir, that’s kind — that’s 
kindness itself to say so,” cried the 
poor mother. ‘ Nothing that could 
be said is so kind as that—and me, 
that was beginning to lose faith in 
him! It was to ask you to speak 
to him, Mr. Brownlow. If you 
were to ask him, he might open 
his heart to you. A gentleman is 
different from a poor woman. Not 
that anybody could feel for him 
like me, but he would think such a 
deal of your advice. If you would 
speak and get him to open his 
heart. That was what I wanted to 
ask you, if it’s not too much. If 
you would be so kind—and God 
knows, if ever it was in my power 
or my children’s, though I’m but a 
poor creature, to do anything in 
this'world that would be a service 
to you——” 


God again. What did the wo- 


man mean? And she was a widow, 


one of those that God was said to 
take special charge of. It was bad 
enough before without that. John 
Brownlow had gone to the fireless 
hearth, and was standing by it 
leaning his head against the high 
carved wooden mantelpiece, and 
looking down upon the cold vacancy 
where for so many years the fire 
that warmed his inmost life had 
blazed and sparkled. He stood 
thus and listened, and within him 
the void seemed as cold, and the 
emptiness as profound. It was his 
moment of fate. He was going to 
cast himself off. from the life he 
had lived at that hearth—to make 
& separation for ever and ever be- 
tween the John Brownlow, honest 
and generous, who had been trained 
to manhood within these walls, 
and had loved and married, and 
brought his bride to this fireside— 
and the country gentleman who, 
in all his great house, would 
never more find the easy heart 
and clear conscience which were 
natural to this atmosphere. He 
stood there, and looked down on 
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the old domestic centre, and asked 
himself if it was worth the terrible 
sacrifice; honour and honesty and 
truth—and all to keep Brownlows 
for Sara, to preserve the greys, and 
the flowers, and the park, and Jack’s 
wonderful mare, and all the super- 
fluities that these young creatures 
treated so lightly? Was it worth 
the price? This was the wide 
fundamental question he was ask- 
ing himself, while his visitor, in 
her chair between him and the win- 
dow, spoke of her gratitude. But 
there was no trace in his face, even 
if she could have seen it, that he 
had descended into the very depths, 
and was debating with himself a 
matter of life and death. When her 
voice ceased, Mr. Brownlow’s self- 
debate ceased too, coming to a 
sharp and sudden end, as if it was 
only under cover of her words that 
it could pass unnoted. Then he 
came towards her slowly, and took 
the chair opposite to her, and met 
her eye. The colour had gone out 
of his face, but he was too self-pos- 
sessed and experienced a man to 
show what the struggle was through 
which he had just come. And the 
poor woman thought it so natural 
that he should be full of thought. 
Was he not considering, in his won- 
derful kindness, what he could do 
for her boy? 

“T will do what you ask me,” 
he said. “It may be difficult, but 
I will try. Don’t thank me, for 
you don’t know whether I shall 
succeed. I wiil do—what I can. 
I will speak to your son, perhaps 
to-morrow—the earliest opportun- 
ity Ihave. You were quite right to 
come. And—you may—trust him 
—to me,” said Mr. Brownlow. He 
did not mean to say these last 
words, What was it that drew 
them—dragged them from his lips? 
“You may trust him to me.” He 
even repeated it twice, wonder- 
ing at himself all the while, and 
not knowing what he meant. As 
for poor Mrs. Powys, she was over- 
whelmed by her gratifude. 

“ Oh, sir, with all my heart,” she 
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cried,—“ him, and all my hopes in 
this world!” And then she bade 
God bless him, who was so good to 
her and her boy. Yes, that was 
the worst of it. John Brownlow 
felt that but too clearly all through. 
It was hard enough to struggle 
with himself, with his own con- 
science and instincts; but behind 
all that there was another struggle 
which would be harder still—the 
struggle with God to whom this 
woman would appeal, and who, he 
was but too clearly aware, knew 
all about it. But sufficient unto the 
moment was its own conflict. He 
took his hat after that, and took 
his visitor down stairs, and answered 
the amazed looks of the housekeeper 
who came to see what this unusual 
disturbance meant, with a few 
words of explanation, and shook 
hands with Mrs. Powys at the door. 
The sunset glow had only just gone, 
so short atime had this conversation 
really occupied, though it involved 
so much, and the first magical tone 
of. twilight had fallen into the 
evening air. When Mr. Brownlow 
left the office door he went straight 
on, and did not remember the car- 
riage that was waiting for him. 
He was so much absorbed by his 
own affairs, and had so many things 
to think of, that even the strength 
of habit failed him. Without know- 
ing, he set out walking upon the 
well-known way. Probably the 
mere fact of movement was a solace 
to him. He went along steadily 
by the budding hedgerows and the 
little gardens and the cottage doors, 
and did not know it. What he was 
really doing was holding conversa- 
tions with the young Powys, conver- 
sations with his children, all mingled 
and penetrated with one long never- 
ending conflict with himself. He 
had been passive hitherto, now 
he would have to be active. He 


had contented himself simply with 
keeping back the knowledge which 
after all it was not his business to 
give. Now, if he was to gain his 
object, he must do positively what 
he had hitherto done negatively. 
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He must mislead—he must contra- 
dict—he must lie. The young man’s 
knowledge of his rights, if they were 
his rights, must be very imperfect. 
To confuse him, to deceive him, to 
destroy all possible evidence, to use 
every device to lose his time and 
blind his eyes, was what Mr. Brown- 
low had now to do. 

And there can be no doubt that, 
but for the intervention of personal 
feelings, it would have been an easy 
thing enough to do. If there had 
been no right or wrong involved, 
no personal advantage or loss, how 
very simple matter to make this 
youth, who had such perfect confi- 
dence in him, believe as he pleased ; 
and how easy after to make much 
of young Powys, to advance him, to 
provide for him—to do agreat deal 
better for him, in short, than he 
could do for himself with old Mrs. 
Thomson’s fifty thousand pounds! 
If there was no right and wrong 
involved! Mr. Brownlow walked 
on andon as he thonght, and never 
once observed the length of the 
way. One thing in the world he 
could not do—that was, to take 
away all the sweet indulgences with 
which he had surrounded her, the 
delights, the luxuries, the position, 
from his child. He could not re- 
duce Sara to be Brownlow the soli- 
citor’s daughter in the dark old- 
fashioned house at Masterton. He 
went over all her pretty ways to 
himself as he went on. He saw her 
gliding about the great house which 
seemed her natural sphere. He 
saw jher receiving his guests, people 
who would not have known her, or 
would at least have patronised her 
from a very lofty distance, had she 
been in that house at Masterton; 
he saw her rolling forth in her 
pretty carriage with the greys, 
which were the envy of the county. 
All these matters were things for 
which, in his own person, John 
Brownlow cared not a straw. He 
did not care even ‘to secure them 
for his son, who was a man and had 
his profession, and was no better 
than himself; but Sara—and then 
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the superb little princess she was to 
the rest of the world! the devoted 
little daughter she was to him! 
Words of hers came somehow drop- 
ping into his ears as the twilight 
breathed around him. How she 
had once said————Good heavens! 
what was that she had said ? 

All at once Mr. Brownlow awoke. 
He found himself walking on the 
Dewsbury road, instead of driving, 
as he ought to have been. He 
remembered that the dogeart was 
waiting for him in the market- 
place. He became aware that he 
had forgotten himself, forgotten 
everything, in the stress and urg- 
ency of his thoughts. What was 
the galvanic touch that brought 
him back to consciousness? The 
recollection of half-a-dozen words 
once spoken by his child—girlish 
words, perhaps forgotten gs soon as 
uttered; yet when he stopped, and 
turned round to see how far he had 
come, though he had been walking 
very moderately and the evening 
was not warm, a sudden rush of 
colour, like a girl’s blush, had come 
to his face. If the mare had been in 
sight, in her wildest mood, it would 
have been a relief to him to seize 
the reins, and fight it out with her, 
and fly on, at any risk, away from 
that spot, away from that thought, 
away from the suggestion so hum- 
bling, so saving, so merciful and 
cruel, which had suddenly entered 
his mind. But the mare was mak- 
ing everybody very uncomfortable 
in the market-place at Masterton, 
and could not aid her master to 
escape from himself. Then he 
turned again, and went on. It 
was 4a seven-miles’ walk, and he 
had come three parts of the way ; 
but even the distance that remained 
was long to a man who had sud- 
denly fallen into someone with a 
new idea which he would rather not 
entertain. He felt, the jar in all 


his limbs from this sudden electric 
shock. Sara had said it, it was 
true—she had meant it. He had 
her young life in his hands, and he 
could save Brownlows to her, and 
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yet save his soul. Which was the 
most to be thought of, his soul or 
her happiness ?—that was the ques- 
tion. Such was the sudden tumult 
that ran through John Brownlow’s 
veins. He seemed to be left there 
alone in the country quiet, in the 
soft twilight, under the dropping 
dew, to consider it, shut out from 
all counsel or succour of God or 
man. Man he himself shut out, 
locking his secret in his own breast 
—God! whom he knew his last strug- 
gle was to be with, whom that 
woman had insisted on bringing . 
in, a party to the whole matter— 
was not He standing aside, in a 
terrible stillness, a spectator, wait- 
ing to see what would come of it, 
refusing all participation? Would 
God any more than man approve 
of this way of saving John Brown- 
low’s soul? Butthe more he tried 
to escape from it the more it came 
back. She had said it, and she 
had meant it, with a certain sweet 
scorn of life’s darker chances, and 
faith unbounded in her father, of 
all men, who was God’s deputy to 
the child. Mr. Brownlow quick- 
ened his pace, walked faster and 
faster, till his heart thumped 
against his breast, and his breath 
came in gasps; but he could not 
goso fast as his thoughts, which 
were always in advance of him. 
Thus he came to the gate of 
Brownlows before he knew. It 
was the prettiest evening scene. 
Twilight had settled down to the 
softest night; big stars, lambent 
and dilating, were coming softly 
out, as if to look at something out 
of the sweet blue. And it was no 
more dark than it was light. Old 
Betty, on her step, was sitting 
crooning, with many quavers, one 
of her old songs. And Pamela, 
who had just watered her flowers, 
leant over the gate, smiling, and 
listening with eyes that were very 
like the stars. Somehow this pic- 
ture went to Mr. Brownlow’s heart. 
He went up to the child as he 
passed, and laid a kind hand upon 
her pretty head, on the soft rings of 
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her dark hair. ‘“‘ Good night, little 
one,” he said, quite softly, with 
that half-shame which a man feels 
when he betrays thas he has a 
heart in him. He had never taken 
so much notice of her before. It 
was partly because anything as- 
sociated with Sara touched him to 
the quick at this moment; partly 
for her own sake, and for the sake 


of the dews and stars; and part] 
that his mind was cvamniied 
and tottering. “Poor little thing,” 
he said to himself, as he went up 
the avenue, “she is nobody, and 
she is happy.” With this passing 
thought, Mr. Brownlow fell once 
more into the hands of his demon, 
and, thus agitated and struggling, 
reached his home. 





THE MINISTERS AND THEIR MEASURE. 


Muon has been made by Liberals 
of all shades of opinion, both in 
the House of Commons and else- 
where, of the indecision, not to 
say the blundering of Lord Derby 
and his colleagues in dealing with 
the question of Electoral Reform. 
There is nothing in this of which 
the supporters of Lord Derby can 
complain as either unjust or ungen- 
erous. A political Opposition—a 
Government in posse—abrogates its 
functions, if it allow any legitimate 
opportunity to escape of damag- 
ing a Government in esse; and the 
best friends of the present Govern- 
ment will scarcely care to deny 
that Ministers have, on the subject 
of Electoral Reform, laid Rennie 
open to a good deal of fault-finding. 
Audi alteram partem is, however, 
& maxim as sound in politics as in 
any other science. We have heard 
enough of the mistakes, if mistakes 
they were, into which the Admini- 
stration fell. Not the slightest 
attention has been paid to the cir- 
cumstances which induced the line 
of conduct thus freely censured. 
Yet common candour seems to re- 
quire that these should be taken 


into account before any final 


judgment be arrived at in regard to 
the issues produced by them. It is 
extremely difficult, however, if not 
impossible, for men either embar- 
rassed with the trammels of office, 
or so recently cast loose from them 
as to be still under the dominion of 


old confidences, to speak out upon 
points which closely affect both their 
own credit and the credit of others. 
And hence it comes to pass that the 
explanations, both of the seceders 
from the Cabinet and of those who 
stick to the ship, as they are offered 
under restraint, so they make upon 
such as hear or read them an im- 
pression which is certainly not a just 
one. But we, and such as we, are 
beset by no difficulties of the sort. 
We may speak the truth, and what 
we believe to be the whole truth, 
without abusing a trust which was 
never committed to us. And the 
truth we intend on the present occa- 
sion to speak—first, because it is 
an act of justice to all concerned 
that, in a crisis like the present, 
there should be no needless reserve ; 
and next, beeause, without under- 
standing what the real merits of 
the questions at issue are, even Tory 
members may be unable to satisfy 
themselves that they are acting 
consistently when they give their 
support to the Bill now before the 
House of Commons. 

We need not take our readers 
far back in histery for the purpose 
of proving that opposition to Parlia- 
mentary Reform is not, nor ever has 
been, a fundamental principle in 
Toryism. Individual Tories, like 
individual Whigs, might object to 
change as inconvenient, perhaps un- 
necessary; but between Toryism 
and Reform, in the proper sense of 
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that term, there is not now, nor 
was there at any previous period, 
the slightest antagonism. William 
Pitt, the founder of the present Tory 
party, was a stanch Parliamentary 
Reformer. Circumstances inter- 
vened, indeed, to prevent his perse- 
verance in a policy which, had not 
the French Revolution and the wars 
consequent upon it put everything 
else out of wise men’s heads, must 
have prevailed in the end. But 
Pitt was not the less an honest and 
conscientious Parliamentary Re- 
former, as every one who approach- 
ed him in terms of intimacy knew, 
and as even his rivals, the Whigs, 
are now forced to admit, for their 
own purposes. 

Pitt’s opinions of what ought to 
be done, with a view to render the 
House of Commons, more than it 
was in his day, a just representa- 
tion of the English people, were, 
however, very different from those 
which later Reformers advocated. 
He never thought of revolution- 
ising the political influences of the 
country. His great‘object was to 
take away from decayed boroughs 
the privilege of returning mem- 
bers to Parliament, and to give 
it to populous places either very 
inadequately represented or not re- 
presented at all. Perhaps he was 
too tender of the feelings, or, to 
speak more plainly, of the purses, 
of the owners of rotten boroughs. 
To us who make free with the 
property of corporate bodies when- 
ever it suits the purpose of dema- 
gogues and agitators to get up a 
clamour against them, it seems mon- 
strous that a Minister of the Crown 
should have proposed to buy up 
the rights of either corporations or 
individuals. And _ possibly this 
consideration may have had some 
effect in swelling the majority of 
77, by which, in 1785, Pitt’s Re- 
form Bill was defeated. But this 
consideration apart, there was not 
a proposition at that time advanced 
to which any one conversant with 
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the true spirit of Toryism would 
now object. He proposed to dis- 
franchise thirty-six decayed bor- 
oughs, each returning two members, 
and, by means of the seventy-two 
seats thus obtained, to assign addi- 
tional representatives to the larger — 
cities, and to the cities of London 
and Westminster. Not a word, 
however, was said in his Bill about 
substituting one kind of qualifica- 
tion for another. To the county 
constituencies he desired, indeed, 
to add copyholders, as being, equal- 
ly with freeholders, proprietors of 
land ; but beyond this he never pro- 
posed to go. In _ boroughs ab- 
solutely, in counties with this single 
exception, the right of returnin 
members to Parliament was reserv: 
exclusively for those on whom, from 
time immemorial, custom and the 
established principles of the COon- 
stitution had conferred it. His 
scheme thus struck at the root of 
the nomination system, which the 
Whigs were the first to introduce, 
and from which they long profited; 
but in every other respect it left 
the political influences of the coun- 
try exactly where it found them. 
Pitt’s Bill, had it been carried, 
would have swept away Old Sa- 
rum, Boroughbridge, and _ such- 
like. It would have provided also 
for the execution of a similar pro- 
cess upon all other boroughs which, 
in the course of time, might fall 
into the condition at which these 
places had arrived. But it would 
have left Preston, and Coventry, 
and many other boroughs, in the 
hands of burgesses, freemen, scot- 
and-lot payers, pot-wallopers, house- 
holders, and inhabitants generally. 
Pitt’s Bill carefully guarded the 
rights of the very classes about 
extending the franchise to whom 
we now hear so much. And in 
guarding these rights, it offered 
the best, and indeed the only real, 
security for maintaining intact 
the great institutions of the coun- 
try, and the constitutional mon- 
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archy itself. For a Constitution 
which throws all political power 
jnto the hands of any one class, 
whether it be the highest, or the 
middle, or the lowest, bears upon 
the face of it marks of decay; it 
cannot last, and it ought not to 
last. 

Pitt’s Bill was thrown out, and 
Pitt ‘himself died. He died while 
England was in the very throes 
of a struggle for existence; and 
when the nation came triumphant- 
ly out of that contest, a feeble 
Government, calling itself Tory, 
was so astonished at its own suc- 
cess, that it could never find out 
either the cause of the success, or 
the great principle established by it. 
Lord Liverpool and his “ pluck- 
less” adherents might shelter 
themselves under Pitt’s name, but 
they certainly did not gather up 
his mantle. They mistook a post 
quod for a propter quod. They 
committed the grievous blunder of 
believing that the close boroughs, 
and not the people, had won for 
them their laurels; and, having 
conquered peace, they shrank from 
taking up that wise peace-policy 
which their master had chalked 
out for them. We all know, and 
most of us feel, the bitter conse- 
quence. The Whigs, wise in their 
generation, appropriated, and of 


~ course abused, every Tory principle. 


They became Liberals in religion 
—they whose fathers had enacted 
the penal laws against Irish Ro- 
man Oatholics and Scotch Episco- 
palians: They clamoured for Par- 
liamentary Reform — they whose 
fathers had first created rotten 
boroughs, and afterwards defeated 
Pitt’s endeavours to get rid of 
them. They spoke and wrote, 
though not so consistently, it must 
be allowed, against restrictions on 
trade—they whose fathers had help- 
ed the manufacturers of Lancashire 
to exclude even Irish fabrics from 
English markets. And at last, hav- 
ing been hoisted by accident into 


power, they carried a Reform Bill. 
Now, observe the consequences, 

The measure of 18382 was not 
one of reform, but of revolution. 
It extinguished at a blow the right 
of the poorest citizens, the scot-and- 
lot payers and the pot-wallopers; 
and it reserved those of the free- 
men in boroughs only during the 
natural life of one generation. At 
the same time, it created an en- 
tirely new order of votes, founding 
the right to exercise them not upon 
& principle but on accident. There 
is a principle to point to, wherever 
it is possible to say, Every man 
within the limits of this borough is 
qualified, and always was qualified, 
to vote for a member of Parliament, 
as soon as he attains the age of 
twenty-one. There is a principle, 
likewise, in confining the right to 
vote to such as inhabit houses, or 
pay rates and taxes, or even boil a 
pot. But what I am to give by 
the year for the right of occupying 
my house or my farm is matter of 
Bargain, and nothing more, between 
me and another individual. The 
State has nothing in the world 
to say to it; nor is it fixed by 
either Jaw or custom. There is 
no principle, therefore, in a rental 
franchise, whether it be fixed, as 
Lord Grey fixed it, at ten pounds 
in boroughs; or be raised, as the 
Chandos clause in the Reform 
Act of 1882 raised it, to fifty 
pounds in counties. An acci- 
dent gives, and an accident takes 
away, the privilege. And as the 
rents of houses and farms rise or 
fall according as trade and agricul- 
ture flourish or decay in particular 
localities, so counties and boroughs 
are continually liable to have their 
constituencies interfered with. Thus 
the man who was a voter last year 
ceases to be a voter this year—not 
because he has done or siffered 
anything to forfeit his privilege as 
a freeman, but because he holds 
his house or his farm on terms 
more favourable than he found 
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it necessary to submit to a year 
ago. 
The nation was mad when Lord 
John Russell propounded his 
scheme; and the scheme begame a 
reality without either its support- 
ers or its opponents quite seeing 
to what it must lead. Mobs 
shouted for ‘*The Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” 
under the délusion that they were 
about to become a power in the 
State. The leaders of the Tory 
opposition fought against it, be- 
cause they believed that it would 
destroy the balance between the 
landed and commercial interests 
in the mother country, and leave 
those of the colonies altogether un- 
protected. They were perfectly 
right, as far as their vision ex- 
tended; but they failed, after all, 
to see where the chief peril lay. 
Others, not being leaders, took still 
lower ground, and protested against 
the extinction of nomination - bor- 
oughs, because through nomina- 
tion- boroughs poor men eminent 
for talent could alone hope to 
win their way into Parliament. 
There was a show of reasonable- 
ness in this argument also, but 
only ashow. Yet it was not here, 
any more than in the damage done 
or threatened to be done to the 
landed and colonial interests, that 
the real mischief of the arrange- 
ment lay. If the principles of the 
Constitution had been adhered to, 
the mere transference of the elec- 
toral privilege from places decayed 
to places flourishing could have 
done harm to no legitimate interest 
inthe empire. But the moment you 
made rental the sole test of a man’s 
qualification to vote, you set aside 
all principle. Sooner or later the 
cry was sure to be raised, ‘‘ You 
have fixed your scale too high.” 
Sooner or later the argument was 
certain to be advanced, ‘There 
is no more magic in a ten-pound 
rental than in a five.” 

The great Reform measure was 
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scarcely passed ere the people made 
the discovery that they had been 
cheated. It had not, if we recol- 
lect right, been a year in force, 
when an agitation began to su- 
persede it by something else. But 
if the people were dissatisfied 
the Whigs were not. The mea- 
sure had served their purpose, 
and they stuck to it—stuck to 
it, that is to say, as long as the 
ten-pounders stood by them and 
gave them a monopoly of, office. 
Their mismanagement of public 
affairs, however, soon became so 
conspicuous that the ten-pounders 
themselves ceased to support them ; 
and with the withdrawal of the 
support on which they had count 
ed for a generation at least, 
died out all their zeal for the con 
stituencies which they had them- 
selves created. Unfortunately the 
Tories committed again the error 
into which they had fallen at an 
earlier period. Having failed to 
detect and expose the grand vice 
inherent in the measure when first 
proposed, so now, when the effects 
of that vice began to appear, they 
took up a wrong position, by re- 
sisting instead of modifying pro- 
posals of change. They treated as 
a principle what was no principle 
at all, and argued in favour of 
keeping things as they were, lest 
the whole machine should run 
down into democracy. This was 
a great mistake. They ought, from 
the outset, to have given the mea- 
sure of 1832, and its authors, no 
rest till, with the aid of the peo- 
ple, they had re-established, by 
some process or another, those great 
principles in the election of the 
House of Commons which recent 
legislation had swept aside. It is 
in the nature of Conservatism, 
however, to adapt itself to circum- 
stances, and rather to obey an in- 
different law, and maintain an in- 
different system, than run the risk 
of worse things by actively pro- 
moting change. Hence even Mr. 
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Disraeli, while condemning as un- 
satisfactory and offensive to the 
working classes a plan of suffrage 
which recognises property, and pro- 
perty alone, as its basis, supported 
the measure of 1832 as long as he 
could do’ so to any purpose. “I 
am prepared,” he said, in 1848, 
while speaking to Mr. Hume’s mo- 
tion for household suffrage, trien- 
nial Parliaments, and the ballot, 
“to support the system of 1882, 
until I see that the circumstances 
and necessities of the country re- 
quire a change; but I am con- 
vinced that when that change 
comes, it will be one which will 
have more regard for other senti- 
ments, qualities, and conditions, 
than the mere possession of pro- 
perty as a qualification for the 
exercise of the political franchise. 
And therefore, in opposing the mea- 
sure of the honourable member for 
Montrose, I protest against being 
placed in the category of finality, 
or as one who believes that no 
change is ever to take place in that 
wherein there has been throughout 
the history of this ancient country 
frequent and continuous change— 
the construction of this state of the 
realm. I oppose this new scheme 
because it does not appear to be 
adapted in any way to satisfy the 
wants of the age, or to be conceived 
in the spirit of the times.” 

When Mr. Disraeli gave utterance 
to these sentiments, a Liberal Gov- 
ernment still clung to the work of 
its own hands, and pronounced it 
to be perfect. Speaking for his 
party, Mr. Disraeli only fulfilled the 
pledge which Sir Robert Peel had 
given when the Reform Bill of 1832 
became the law of the land. But 
a Liberal Government, either con- 
verted to new ideas, or impelled 
to new projects by pressure from 
Without, soon afterwards changed 
its tactics, and Lord John Russell 
became the leader in an attack upon 
his own fortress. Now, then, the 
great Conservative party was free 
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to take its own line, and it cer- 
tainly supported—some of its mem- 
bers on one ground, others on an- 
other—that section of the Liberals 
who, with Lord Palmerston at their 
head, were either indifferent to 
change, or positively hostile to it. 
Let us not forget, however, that 
while defeating the Ministers, or 
compelling them to withdraw one 
bill after another, the Conservatives, 
as a party, were never entirely satis- 
fied with the Oonstitution which 
Lord Grey had given them. Its 
results might be less immediately 
dangerous to the great institutions 
of the country than they had antici- 
pated, and the Parliaments returned 
by it did their duty on the whole, 
according to their lights; but it 
certainly did not favor Conser- 
vative statesmen or Oonservative 
views, Hence the more thought- 
ful among them took their stand, 
when damaging every scheme 
which Liberal Reformers brought 
forward, on the principle, not that 
these schemes implied change, but 
that they implied change in a 
wrong direction. What possible 
good to the country could arise from 
a mere lowering of the franchise, 
while you still left the settlement 
of the terms on which it could be 
exercised to private agreement be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant ? 
It was not upon a franchise of rental 
that the Constitution had been built 
up. No; the Oonstitution con- 
ferred the full rights of citizenship 
only upon those who, whether they 
were landlords or tenants, contri- 
buted to bear the burthens of the 
State, or were the lineal descendants, 
by birth or occupancy, of burgesses 
privileged by old charters on account 
of public services rendered. A 
rental qualification—a mere prop- 
erty qualification— was somethi 

quite apart from the spirit as we 

as the letter of the law; for we 
must never forget what the old free- 
holders were. It had never been 
thought of till a Whig clique in- 
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vented it for their own purposes; 
it could never by any bald process 
of continual lowering be rendered 
equivalent to what the people had 
been deprived of at the peaceful rev- 
olution of 1882. 

Such is, without doubt, the doc- 
trine of the English Constitution, 
as the best writers in all ages have 
laid it down. And there was a 
time, within living memory, when 
the highest authorities in and out 
of Parliament, whether they called 
themselves Whigs or Tories, thus 
understood, and thus fought for 
it. Yet we cannot be surprised 
to find that the truth has of late 
years been generally lost sight of. 
There are probably not now twenty 
men in both Houses of Parliament 
who played any part in public life 
while sound doctrine like this was 
advocated. Five-and-thirty years 
run out more than a generation of 
statesmen. We cannot expect that 
gentlemen brought up under a new 
order of things shall. much care 
to inquire into the principles on 
which that order, rests. With 
them, or a majority of them, Con- 
servatism means a determination, if 
possible, to keep things as they are. 
And so, when, in 1859, Lord Derby’s 
Government brought in a Reform 
Bill of their own, while Whigs 
and Radicals combined to charge 
them with apostasy from the prin- 
ciples of their party, the party 
itself hardly approved of the pro- 
ceeding. The Oonservative party 
committed a mistake in this. It 
was quite within Lord Derby’s pro- 
vince, in 1859, to attempt to do 
well what the Whigs had failed to 
do at all. Unfortunately, however, 
Lord Derby or Lord Derby’s col- 
leagues had not, in 1859, given 
to the subject the attention which 
they have since done. They looked 
rather to expediency than to prin- 
ciple — not designedly, but in the 
natural course of events; for the 
same delusion which kept their 
followers from understanding that 
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Conservatism and obstructiveness 
are as different as day and night, 
led them to consider only how 
much they could with safety give, 
adhering to the platform which 
the Whigs had set up. Hence, in 
1859, they adopted rental as a 
principle; and having done 40, 
found that they had really no 
ground on which to stand. Their 
defeat was, therefore, a matter of 
as little surprise to us as—to con- 
fess the truth—it was a subject 
of regret. Now, however, the 
case is different; and if there be 
among our readers any who are of 
opinion that, having failed once, 
a Oonservative Government ought 
never to have approached a mea- 
sure of Reform again, we beg of 
them, before allowing this idea to 
stiffen into a fixed opinion, to take 
one or two matters of fact into con- 
sideration. 

It is admitted on all hands that 
Reform had become a necessity. 
Nobody desired it for its own sake. 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
would have been wel] pleased to go 
on under the act of 1882, had they 
seen their way under it to a mono- 
poly of place and power; and if you 
had polled the present or any other 
House of Commons which has sat 
within the last thirty years, you 
would have found a marvellous 
unanimity of sentiment prevail- 
ing among the great majority of 
its members on that head. As 
to the present House, we believe 
that, were it bold enough to speak 
out, it would follow the lead of 
Mr. Lowe, and set up a Minis- 
try hostile to all change. Yet 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
have so managed to play their 
cards that the House dare not 
take this bold course, nor any mar 
seeking to be a political leader in 
the country argue in favour of it. 
Lord Palmerston was the only 
statesman of his day whose adroit- 
ness sufficed to play with the edge- 
tool of Reform, yet to keep it from 
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hurting either himself or anybody 
else. Even under Lord Palmer- 
ston’s regime, however, the stream 
made way, and Mr. Gladstone’s was 
the hand which raised the sluice. 
It has often been a matter of sur- 
prise to us that Lord Palmerston 
ever forgave his colleague for this. 
The brave old man was seldom 
absent from his place; but when 
held back by sickness or otherwise, 
his irritable and ambitious Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer never failed 
to enunciate some sentiment which 
encouraged the sitters below the 
gangway to look to him as their 
coming leader. And these an- 
nouncements not only had their 
effect on the House, but they pro- 
duced fruit in due season. What 
that fruit has been, the events of 
the jate and of the present session of 
Parliament abundantly show. The 
Whig bid for permanency of office 
last year was a large one. It based 
itself, like other Liberal bids, on 
rental, and added to that—which 
is no principle at all—certain of 
the propositions which the Tories 
were so ijl advised as to bring 
forward in 1859. Happily it was 
not accepted; because the inevita- 
ble consequence of its acceptance 
would have been fresh demands 
as soon as the new House of 
Commons met, and fresh agitation 
out-of-doors to force compliance 
with them. But the rejection of 
s0 wild a scheme did not imply 
the return of the public mind to a 
state of reason. Quite otherwise. 
Mr. Gladstone took good care that 
it should not be so. His appeals 
to the people of Liverpool, while 
at war with the House of Oom- 
mons, roused a spirit which we 
cannot afford to trifle with. And 
it did more. It committed him- 
self, and, to a certain extent, the 
whole Liberal party, to extreme 
measures in the event of a Govern- 
ment of resistance being formed. 
Now, let us not forget that the 
Tories are in a minority in the 


House of *Commons. Let us re- 
member, also, that whatever their 
real sentiments may be, neither 
ae nor Adullamites have pro- 
noun against all change. Sup- 
pose Lord Derby had come to 
the determination of letting things 
alone, could he have tided over 
a single session? It is just pos- 
sible that he might—it is not very 
robable. But what then? Mr. 

eales and Mr. Potter would have 
been obliged to give place to agi- 
tators more influential than them- 
selves. Weshould have had, per- 
haps, Mr. Gladstone haranguing 
mobs at Charing Cross, instead of 
receiving “ovations” from them in 
Carlton House Terrace. And with 
Mr. Gladstone to cheer them on, 
and Mr. Bright backing him, who 
will undertake to say what mobs 
might not have attempted? Our 
readers will do themselves and the 
party great wrong, if they give 
way to the thought that it was 
possible for Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli, being in office, to evade 
Reform. And to this conclusion 
we now know that the Oabinet 
unanimously arrived, as soon as 
time had been given fully and 
fairly to look their position in the 
face. It is much to be regretted 
that they could not all see it 
through the same identical me- 
dium. 

Far be it from us to censure 
Lord Carnarvon, Lord Cranborne, 
and General Peel for the course 
which they have felt themselves 
constrained to take. Their value 
in the Cabinet must have been 
fully appreciated, otherwise their 
secession from it would have oc- 
curred earlier than it did; yet their 
late secession, as it has not yet been 
very satisfactorily accounted for, 
so it undeniably placed the Ad- 
ministration from which they with- 
drew in a false position. It is 
pretty clear that the idea of pro- 
ceeding, in the first instance, by 
resolution, was their idea. In our 
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poor judgment, this policy was not 
only admissible, but commendable ; 
for the question at issue had ceased 
to be a question of party; it had 
become one for the Legislature, and 
only the Legislature, to settle. But 
the House of. Commons evinced no 
disposition to express a gratuitous 
opinion on the subject, partly, per- 
haps, because the Resolutions were 
too vague, but a great deal more, 
we suspect, because a majority of 
its members were indisposed, so 
soon after taking their seats, to be- 
come parties to an arrangement 
which must lead to a speedy disso- 
lution. Of this feeling the leader 
of the Opposition was quite aware, 
and he cleverly took advantage 
of it. How magnanimous he 
was! how placid!! how fall of 
temper and moderation!!! He 
had no desire, not he, to balk 
the Ministers in their good work ; 
quite the reverse. Let them with- 
draw Resolutions which meant no- 
thing, and bring forward a meas- 
ure of their own. It should re- 


ceive from him afd his party the 


utmost consideration. They would 
even help the Government to carry 
it, with or without amendments, 
as the case should seem to require. 
Mr. Gladstone’s plausibility con- 
quered, and the Resolutions were 
withdrawn. How have his pro- 
mises been fulfilled ? 

We have accounted elsewhere 
for the adoption, in many quarters, 
of that view of Conservatism which 
makes it one and the same thing 
with hostility to change. Lord 
Carnarvon and Lord Oranborne 
have had no practical experience of 
any other constitution in this coun- 
try than that which dates from the 
Reform Bill of 1832. General 
Peel is old enough to remember the 
struggle which preceded that set- 
tlement, and, in the House or out 
of it, took some part in it. Hence, 
while the high-minded and straight- 
forward soldier conceives himself 
to be bound by the implied en- 
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gagement into which his ~ party 
entered five-and-thirty years ago, 
his younger colleagues stand upon 
the ground that change, especially 
in a downward direction, must be 
an unmitigated evil. Yet, with 
rare inconsistency, they appear to 
have assented to a change which 
had a decided downward tendency, 
Their measure—for we assume that 
it was theirs—would have kept us 
hanging on still to the rental fran- 
chise, pitching it a little lower than 
it was before, and so insuring for 
us a speedy fall lower and still 
lower. It appears to us that the 
six-pound rating which Mr. Disraeli, 
in deference to their wish, proposed, 
could have settled nothing. There 
was still the crack in the armour, 
at which an enemy could aim his 
thrusts; for rental is rental, whe- 
ther it be calculated from the parish 
books or from the agreement into 
which landlord and tenant have 
entered together. But the moment 
you set the idea of rental aside, 
and make contribution to the bur- 
thens of the State your stand-point, 
you at once go back to the old con- 
stitutional nsages of the country, 
and have solid ground for the sole 
of your foot. It is much to be 
regretted that three statesmen so 
able, three gentlemen so _high- 
minded and honest, could not see 
this; for it is next to certain that 
when the plan comes to be worked 
we shall discover that, after all, a 
constituency composed of persons 
paying local rates and direct taxes 
is not much more unmanageable,— 
is less democratic,—than if it were 
limited to the occupants of six- 
pound or seven-pound houses, 

We deeply lament the schism 
which has taken place in the Cab- 
inet. It is a great misfortune to 
the party; but the party, if it be 
true to itself, and sufficiently wise 
to understand the real state of 
affairs, will not allow the circum- 
stance to affect in any way its de- 
cision in the matter of the Minis- 
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terial Reform Bill. There are, in- 
deed, clauses in the Bill to which, 
as it appears to us, fair objections 
may be taken. Duality in voting 
for Members of Parliament is one 
of these. It may be, we admit 
that it is, sound in theory. It is 
acted upon, also, in the manage- 
ment of parochial business—which, 
by the by, in other respects than 
taxation, is very much Parliamen- 
tary business on a smail scale. 
There is therefore something 
like a precedent for it; but 
the precedent is an imperfect one, 
and cannot be pleaded in sup- 
port of the measure. And the 
measure itself, if effected, would 
tell quite as much on one side of 
the question as another; at all 
events, it would pretty well con- 
tinue to the ten-pounders that mo- 
nopoly of political influence with 
which they are naturally indisposed 
to part. We confess, too, that the 
proposal to extend the franchise to 
depositors in savings banks, and to 
fund-holders of £50, seems to us 
to be a mistake. The class which 
mainly uses the savings bank— 
though a very usefal, and, on the 
whole, a very respectable class—is 
perhaps the last in the kingdom on 
which we should care to throw any 
portion of the responsibility of re- 
turning members to represent us 
in Parliament; and fund-holders 
of £50 and upwards are almost all 
payers, in some form or another, of 
direct taxes. Again, we entertain 
grave doubts as to the propriety of 
publicly recognising the _ political 
existence of clergymen as clergy- 
men, and Dissenting ministers as 
Dissenting ministers; of schoolmas- 
ters as schoolmasters, and of bar- 
risters, attorneys, and doctors ac- 
cording to their several callings. 
There is obvious justice in allowing 
Masters of Arts to vote for the 
members whom the Universities 
send to Parliament. And if it be 
thought expedient to grant to the 
Inns of Court, either collectively or 
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separately, the privilege of being 
represented in the House of Com- 
mons, then by all means let barris- 
ters and attorneys, in virtue of their 
position, vote for Inns-of-Court 
members. But why clergymen, 
who, whether they be incumbents or 
curates, almost always inhabit rated 
houses, or pay direct taxes, should 
be taken out of the common cate- 
gory of English citizenship we can 
no more understand than we can un- 
derstand why Dissenting ministers 
and schoolmasters, equally with the 
clergy rated, we presume, to the 
poor, should be thus favoured, while 
gentlemen, quite their equals in 
intelligence, breeding, and know- 
ledge of the world, are passed over. 
Indeed, we frankly acknowledge 
that what is called the educational 
franchise has no great attraction 
for us. Education rightly improv- 
ed leads to position in society, in- 
volving the ability to contribute to 
the burthens of the State. When 
it is not so improved as to produce 
these results, the educated man is, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, disqualified, on moral grounds, 
from the exercise of political in- 
fluence. We do not advise Mr. 
Disraeli to withdraw this clause in 
his Bill, as he has wisely with- 
drawn the duality clause; but the 
Bill would not, in our opinion, be 
damaged, were all that is said 
about educational franchise left 
out of it. By all means give a 
member to the London University ; 
and, when the Scottish Bill is intro- 
duced, do not overlook the claims in 
this respect of the Scottish Univer- 
sities. But lawyers, doctors, grad- 
uates, clergymen, Dissenting minis- 
ters, and schoolmasters, wherever 
scattered through the nation, may 
safely be left to establish, like other 
citizens, their right, as contributors 
to the State’s necessities, to vote in 
counties or boroughs for the mem- 
bers who are to represent them in 
Parliament. 

Again, we cannot quite see our. 
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way to the propriety of setting up 
a rental qualification in counties, 
when you get rid of it in boroughs. 
If the old constitutional system was 
broken in upon in 1832 by giving 
votes to £50 tenants at will, the 
wrong will certainly not be remedied 
by extending the percentage to a 
lower figure. Yet this mistake is 
committed in the Ministerial Bill, 
because a tenant rated at £15 a- 


year is, after all, raised to the fran-’ 


chise not in consequence of his 
paying rates, but because his rent 
reaches a certain line instead of 
falling below it. Now, we are not 
going to resist this clause. Let the 
Ministers press, and the House ac- 
cept it, if they will; but there is 
really no principle in it. The free- 
holder, from time immemorial, be- 
cause he was liable in military ser- 
vice, and the copyholder, for good 
reasons shown, are entitled to vote. 
They are owners of the soil, and for 
their property they are rated and 
taxed. In like manner, let the pay- 
ment of rates and of direct taxes 
qualify tenants equally with own- 
ers. 

It is rather remarkable that Mr. 
Gladstone, in his fierce onslaught 
on Mr. Disraeli’s propositions, should 
have passed lightly over these pal- 
pable defects, and fastened like a 
bull-dog on the supposed injus- 
tice done to the occupiers of com- 
pound houses. His object is 
plain enough. He appeals from the 
House of Commons to the people, 
and, not being very scrupulous, he 
puts upon the measure now under 
discussion, a gloss as uncandid as 
it is mischievous. No wrong what- 
ever is done to the occupants of 
compound houses. They are merely 
kept, by the new bill, in the position 
which the Act of 1832 assigned to 
them: cut off from exercising the 
franchise so long as they prefer 
their own ease to the privilege of 
voting, but authorised at any mo- 
ment to assume that privilege. 
Clauses XXXIV. and XXXV. of 
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the new Bill are perfectly clear on . 
this head :— 


“XXXIV. Where the owner is rated 
in respect of a dwelling-house instead 
of the occupier, the occupier may claim 
to be rated for the purpose of acquiring 
the franchise in the same manner and 
subject to the same conditions in and 
subject to which an occupier may claim 
to be registered under the existing Acts 
of Parliament for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the franchise in respect of the occu- 
pation of premises of a clear yearly 
value of not less than £10, and all the 
provisions of the said Acts shall apply 
accordingly ; provided that the rates to 
be paid by such occupier in order to 
entitle him to the franchise shall be 
rates calculated on the full ratable 
value of the premises. 

“ XXXV. Where any occupier of a 
dwelling-house in respect of which the 
owner is rated instead of the occupier 
at the time of the passing of this Act 
would be entitled to be registered, in 
pursuance of this Act, at the first regis- 
tration of Parliamentary voters to be 
made after the passing of this Act, if he 
had paid rates for the required period, 
such occupier shall, notwithstanding he 
may not have paid such rates, be en- 
titled to be registered, subject to the 
following conditions :— 

“1, That he makes a claim to be 
rated in manner in which such claims 
are required by the existing law to be 
made, within one month after the pass- 
ing of this Act: 

“9. That he pays all rates due in re- 
spect of such house at the time of mak- 
ing his claim, and further pays all rates 
becoming due in respect of such house 
between the date of his claim being 
made and the'date of his name being 
placed on the register of Parliament- 
ary voters, such last-mentioned rates 
to be calculated on the full ratable 
value of the premises.” 


It is perfectly clear from this, 
that every occupant of a house for 
which the landlord pays the rates 
may, if he be disposed, come upon 
the roll of voters by paying the 
rates himself. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, before he even saw the Bill, 
denounced it as making no such 
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provisions. Just hear him, as he 
spoke on the 18th of last month :— 


“T was astounded when the right 
hon. gentleman descended from the 
pedestal of the Constitution on which 
he had set himself, and dealt with the 
case of the compound house-holder. 
He said that the compound house-holder 
was, after all, as gooda man as any- 
body else (hear); he might be compe- 
tent to enjoy the franchise and to fulfil 
his duties as a voter; but as the owner 
of the property, by paying the rates, has 
deprived him of the position which he 
would otherwise hold, we will, says the 
right hon. gentleman, give the com- 
pound house-holder every facility. The 
right hon. gentleman then boldly pro- 
ceeded to place upon his list of enfran- 
chised citizens 486,000 persons who did 
not pay rates, but who came under the 
description of compound house-holders. 
But if that is so, where is this great 
principle of the British Constitution ? 
(Laughter, mingled with cries of ‘Oh, 
oh!’ from the Ministerial side.) What 
is the use of talking about the value of 
rating, and setting forth doctrines like 
that which the right hon. gentleman 
propounds when he talks of the com- 
pleteness and authenticity of this prin- 
ciple? (Cries of ‘Oh, oh!’) What is 
the use of setting up a principle in order 
to knock it down again? The right 
hon. gentleman frankly says he thinks 
those persons who are not ratepayers 
just as much entitled to be enfranchised 
as those who are. (Loud cries of ‘ No, 
no,’ from the Ministerial side.) Several 
hon. gentlemen opposite say ‘No,’ but 
if they will give me a little time, I am 
coming to their method of construing 
the speech of the right hon. gentle- 
man.” 


Mr. Gladstone got from the House 
the hearing for which he petitioned, 
and the result was to himself, and 
to the party of which he is the 
leader, most disastrous. His tem- 
per, curbed and restrained thus 
far, failed him quite; and’ in per- 
sonal violence, and a tone offensive 
to all who witnessed the scene, he 
endeavoured to make up for the 
hollowness of an argument as disin- 
genuous as it was futile. He de- 
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clared his rooted hostility to the 
whole measure. He had never 
seen it; he had listened only to the 
explanatory speech with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked 
leave to present it to the House; 
yet he did his best to tear it to 
pieces by anticipation, and wound 
up in these words:—“I confess I 
think it quite impossible that any 
proposal like that, or one conceived 
in such a spirit, can obtain the 
sanction of this House.” He de- 
nouneed also, as unconstitutional, 
Lord Derby’s wise act, in calling 
his friends together and explaining 
to them both the course which he 
was preparing to adopt and the 
reasons which influenced him in 
adopting it. What would the 
leader of the Opposition have? 
Is it not the fact that Lord Rus- 
sell did the same thing before he 
brought in the second reading of 
his fragmentary Bill of last year? 
Does not Mr. Gladstone himself 
call his party together, and use his 
best eloquence to imbue them 
with the opinions which he has 
adopted, and means in the House 
of Oommons to advocate? Mr. 
Gladstone knew, while chargi 

Lord Derby with unconstitutiona 
conduct, that there was no justice 
in the charge. It was the mere 
cry of an angry man—of a man so 
angry that reason ceased for the 
moment to control either his ideas 
or his expressions. It helped to 
deepen the sense of shame and dis- 
gust which, in spite of the critical 
nature of their position, took pos- 


session of a ‘oes many of the 


Liberals who heard it. Mr. Roe- 
buck and, Mr. Osborn both told 
him their minds, and so did a hun- 
dred pn Th pees ooggi who 
have r oint- to go 
with their lender in his blind op- 
position to a measure which they 
propose to criticise and improve if 
they can, but which they will not 
agree to defeat at the second read- 
ing. 
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We should act unfairly by our 
readers—we should be untrue to 
ourselves and our own party— 
if we professed to regard the po- 
litical condition of the country as 
either satisfactory or safe. It is 
very much the reverse; but the 
Liberals, not we, have brought it to 
the state in which we now find it. 
Ever since their ‘accession to office, 
now seven-and-thirty years ago, 
they have thought of nothing and 
cared for nothing, except how to 
keep the government in their own 
hands. Their own people freely 
admit that Lord Russell has done 
them and the country infinite mis- 
chief. Had he stood in defeat as 
well as in triumph by his own 
measure, the Constitution of 1832 
would have been still in full vigour. 
In spite of its defects, it had ad- 
apted itself to men’s habits of 
thought and action; so that they 
who saw most clearly how slender 
was the thread of principle on 
which it hung, were willing to 
abide by it. Not so the individual 
who goes about boasting that it 
sprang from the recesses of his 
own brain, nor, as a matter of 
course, any one of those more vio- 
lent levellers, on whom, whenever 
worsted in fair fight by the Tories, 
he has taught himself to lean. 
And beyond even these, in hostil- 
ity to all which they once professed 
to admire, have been, with one 
honourable exception, the apostates 
from Tory principles. Where are 
such men as Wickham Martin, 
Dyke Acland, Cardwell, and Roun- 
dell Palmer now? Where is Glad- 
stone, once the hope of the Conser- 
vatives, the one statesmar to whom, 
before all others, the Church looked 
as her defender? Steeped to the 
very chin in Radicalism, and forc- 
ing their rivals, by the untenable 
positions which they take up, into 
the last plunge of all. Well, there 
is no help for it. It has been a 
bid by them for place, at the ex- 
pense of the best interests of the 
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country, ever since they made com- 
mon cause with the party, to which 
their great leader, Sir Robert Peel, 
never gave his countenance. We 
cannot help their. yarn how- 
ever much we may deplore it; but 
its effects are terrible. They and 
their allies, the ultra-Whigs and 
ultra-Radicals, have left us no 
choice. Better house-hold suffrage 
at once, subject to rating and the 
residence clause, than that all the 
business of the country should 
stagnate in order that year by 
year fresh disputes might be 
raised as to the relative merits of 
a £5,a £6, a £7, and an £8 fran- 
chise. Does any sane man doubt 
that, if Lord Derby had offered a 
£6 franchise, battle would have 
been joined with him in favour of 
£5 franchise ; or that if he had offered 
a $5, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright - 
would have demanded a £4 fran- 
chise? No; the day of compro- 
mise was past. We had to choose 
our own course, well knowing that, 
however low the qualification pro- 
posed by ua, the enemy would have 
gone below. Better, then, that we 
should find some solid ground on 
which to stand, be it ever so far 
down, than place ourselves upon 
abog which gives way the mo- 
ment you put your weight upon 
it, and plunges you you don't 
know where. Most gladly should 
we have abided by the measure of 
1832, had that been possible. It 
certainly did not effect much for 
us. It gave us, at brief intervals, 
some five or six years of power, as 
against thirty years of place in- 
sured to the Liberals; and it dam- 
aged most of the great institutions 
of the country, to which, far more 
than to men, our allegiance is given. 
Still it had some sort of stability 
init; and every day the middle 
classes were more and more com- 
ing to the conclusion that it would 
be best for them and for the country 
to hold hard. But we were not 
allowed to abide by the settlement 
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of 1882; and from the hour in 
which it was made manifest that 
change had set in, the only hope of 
escape from agitation, and perhaps 
revolution, lay in the adoption 
of some such scheme as Mr. Dis- 
raeli has proposed. Indeed, we 
will go further, It is scarcely a 
secret—it hardly pretends to be a 
secret—that the fears manifested 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Bright 
originate in the circumstance 
that the ground has been cut from 
beneath their feet. There was 
something almost ludicrous in the 
tone which pervaded the conversa- 
tion of the Liberals at all the clubs, 
and in every private circle, when 
the Ministers first announced their 
intention of going in for house- 
hold suffrage. The proposal was 
menstrous. The measure was re- 
volutionary. It was awful to feel 
that we were about to be cast down 
to the level of democracy by the 
very men who professed to hold 
together as a party in order to 
save us from that calamity. And 
yet everybody seemed to be con- 
vinced that Mr. Gladstone was 
prepared, as soon as he had de- 
feated the Ministerial scheme, 
and expelled its promoters from 
office, himself to bring in a Bill 
for the establisliment of household 
suffrage—certainly in boroughs, 
probably in counties also. No 
wonder that his wrath, on discover- 
ing that the enemy was before- 
hand with him, should have cloud- 
ed his intellect altogether. Let 
it not be forgotten that to Lord 
Brougham’s letter proposing this 
ultima ratiohe never published a 
reply. Now, he is not the man 
to hold back from argument when 
appealed to by a person of Lord 
Brougham’s calibre, if he see his 
way to the expression of an adverse 
judgment. But in this case he 
made no such expression ; and the 
inference is obvious, that house- 
hold suffrage was his great card, 
and that he is furious because the 


opposite party have managed to 
get it dealt to them, and are bold 
enough to play it. 

And now, before laying aside 
the pen for the present, let us 
entreat our friends in and ont of 
Parliament to look the situation 
fairly in the face, and not, on the 
impulse of possible disappointment 
and annoyance, to make shipwreck 
of the Constitution. Take what 
line they may, a franchise founded 
on household suffrage is now inevit- 
able. In the measure proposed by 
the Government there are provi- 
sions which might very much re- 
concile the stanchest of Tories to 
the necessity. Such we hold to be 
the residential clause; the clauses 
which provide that by mere change 
of occupancy a voter shall not for- 
feit the franchise; and the clause 
allowing the use of polling-papers. 
Possibly, also, a further safeguard 
against democracy might be estab- 
lished, if, in the clause which con- 
fers the right of voting on all per- 
sons who pay, in direct taxes, 20s. 
yearly, special reference were made 
to the lodger classes. This latter, 
however, is a point of very second- 
ary consideration, for the clause as 
it stands is obvious enough in its 
meaning. Now, it surely does not 
become Tories to throw away these 
palpable gains, even if the Govern- 
ment yield—as we honestly confess 
that we hope it will—on most if 
not allof what are called the fancy 
franchises. For no matter yet 
in the future can be more sure 
than this, that if the Government 
be defeated and resign, the only 
prospect before us is ruin. Mr. 
Gladstone cannot hope to achieve 
a victory except by underbidding 
his rivals in everything. He 
objects to the payment of rates; 
he objects to a two-years’ re- 
sidence; he objects to requiring 
that in any shape compound house- 
holders shall be required to put 
themselves on a level with other 
householders; and he demands a 
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lodger franchise without restric- 
tion, without qualification, without 
conditions. here will all this 
carry us except to manhood suf- 
frage? and with manhood suffrage 
and the ballot—for the ballot will 
follow, as a matter of course— 
we are Americanised at a stroke. 
Farewell, after that, to the legiti- 
mate influence of intellect, property, 
rank, character, at elections. Fare- 
well to all hope that the gentry of 
the country will be allowed, even 
if they care, to take any part in its 


The Ministers and their Measure. 
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government. We have a chance 
now of holding our own—of 
ae the Throne, the House 
of Lords, the Church, and the or- 
ganisation of society which hangs 
upon them. But let us miss the 
chance—let the opportunity escape 
—and woe betous! A breach in 
the Conservative party would at 
this moment be a calamity for 
which no triumph of either sec- 
tion, no gathering of a new party 
round a new nucleus, could make 
amends. 





